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MR. ADAMS is a defcend^nt of one of^ thS 
firft families who founded the colony of 
:hufetts Bay in 1630. He was born at 
Braintree, in Maffachufetts, Q^lober 19th, 1735^ 
^ He was by profeffion a lawyer; and fuch were 
his abilities and integrity, that he attraded the 
attention, the efteem, and the.confidencie of his 
fellow-citizens. Not contented with barely n;iain- 
taining the rights of individuals, he early fig- 
nalized himfclf in thie defence of the rights of his 
country, ^nd of mankind at large, by writing his 
admirable DifTertation on the CanOn and Feudal 
Laws ; a work well adapted to convince or con- 
found the advocates either for civil or ecclefi- 
aftical tyranny. It evinced that he had abili- 
ties to^ afford powerful aid in the formation of 
republics, on the genuine principles of juftice 
and virtucr 

The 



4 A Jhort Account 

The zeal and firmnefs with which Mr. Adams 
defended the llb«ftiigs df his country, did not 
prevent his adling in the fervice of her ene- 
mies, where he tibought they were treated with 
tou much feverity. Called upon by his profef- 
fion, he boldly fiood forth as the advocate of 
Capt. Prefton, iivho had been iihprilbned as the 
murderer of fbme of the citizen? of Boft6n,6illhe 
memorable .5th of March, i'?*;o. ttii client's 
caufe was moft unpopular. The whole town had 
been in a Hate of irritation, , on account Of the 
condudl of Governor Hutchinfon, atid the troops 
which were ftatiohed in it. Their refentment 
now burft into a flame. But he felt the caufe to 
be a juft one j and the danger of incurring the 
difpleafure of his countrymen could not deter him 
from undertaking it. He conduced the caufe 
with great addrefs, by keeping off the trial till the 
paffions of the people bad time to fubfide. The 
tHkl at length commenced, and lafted feveral 
days, during iHrhich he difplayed the moft exten- 
five kfloWledge of the laws of his country, and df 
humanity ; and at the Cdtlclufion he had the fatif- 
fadiioti ojf proving to Great Britain herfelf, that 
the citizens of iMaflTachtifetts would be juft and 
humane to their enetaies amidft the groffeft infults 
and provocations. Capt. Prefton was acquitted. 
In tnis ihoft delicate atid important trial, Mr. 
Adaths thanifefted that firmnefs of mind, dlfinte* 
refted and enlightened patriotifm, atid that love of 
juftice and htlrtianlty, Which have uniformly mak^k* 
ed his conduft in all thofe great department^ 
which he has fince filled with fo muth ability attd 
dignity. 

He was a member of the firft Cdngti^fs in 1774? 
and Was One of the prindpal promoters of the 
famous refolution of the 4th of July, 1776, Which 

declared 
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dcclartd the Aitierican c6lodefe FKke, SfttK- 

Having been for a confid6i*able length cf time 
»hc 6f the cotttftiffion^f s df^ the iVaf departritent, 
itid i principlal ftlggeftor of tlie tetttls ttx be offer- 
ed tO Ft^nte, fpr forming a treaty df Jilliance 
Attd (idtotneniei he Was feilt to the court of Ver- 
failles, as one of the minlfters |ileiiipotenti^i^ of 
the Udited States, t<5 donftraimate that itttpoltant 
bufinefei 

On hi^ murn imta Frince he Wafe tailed tipoii 
yf Maflkehufett* to affift in fottning a plan of gOr , 
vetum^nt ; and to hint this Statfe is chie^' indebt- 
ed fbt theif prefent excelkbt coiiftittrtloti** 

Aftei' thii iibportaiit bufilidft 'wis itcowplifli- 
ed, he returned t6 Eiirppe, veiled with full pow- 
ers from Congrefs to afiift at any conference 
Which might be opetjed for the eftiMiftinl^fit of 
peace ; add he foon after teeeived other powers 
tb neg6ciate a loan of rticJney fot the ufe of th6 
XJilited States; -dnd to reprefent the&i as their nli- 
nifter plenipotentiary to theii* High Mightin^fles 
the States Geiiei*al of the United Prbvinees. Such 
itnpottant trulls Ihew In what high eftirtiatioii he 
was held by his country, and the able and fatif- 
fa Aoty mannef in which he executed them, pirov* 
ed that their confidence was well placed. 

While in Europe, Mr, Adams publiflied the fol- 
lowing learned and celebrated work, in which he 
advocates, as the fundamental principles of a free 
government — equal reprefentation, of which 
numbers, or property, or both Ihould be the 
rule — a total feparation of the executive from 
the legiflative pow^r, and of the judicial from 
both — and a balance in the legiflature, by 

three 

* See the American Conftitutions. 
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^ /iflr/ Account of the Author* 

three independent, equal branches* ** If there 
is one certain truth/* fays he, " to be coUefted 
from the hifiory of all ages, itis this : That the 
people's rights and liberties, and the democra- 
" tical mixture in a conftitution, ^n never be 
preferv^d without a firong executive ; or in 
other words, without feparating the executive 
poi/ver from the legiflative/' 
A character who rendered fuch eminent fer- 
vices to his country, both at home and abroad, in 
feafons of the greateft gloominefs and danger, and 
who poffeffed fuch an extenfive knowledge of pO'- 
litics and government, did not remain unnoticed 
by his grateful countrymen. He was called, in 
1 789, by the choice of his country, to the Vice- 
Prefidency of the United Stated. 

To this account by Mr. Morfe, it is iieccflary 
to add, that, in Nov. 1 796, Mr. Adams was chot 
en Prefident of the United States, in the looxsk 
of General Wafhington. To be appointed the 
fucceflbr of fuch a man, and that by the voice of 
the freemen of America, is fuch aji unequivocal 
teftimony of fuperior talents and virtue, as ren- 
ders eulogium fuperfluous, however ftrongly the 
Sublifher of this work may feel inclined to be- 
owit* 
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THE arts and fciences, in generAl> during 
the three or four laft centuries, nave had a 
regular courfe of progrelTive improvement* The 
inventions in mechanic arts, the difcoveries in na-. 
tural philbfophy, navigation, and commerce, and 
the advancement of civilization and humanity^ 
have occafioned changes in the condition of the 
world, and the human charafter, which would have 
aftonilhed the moft refined nations of antiquity. 
A continuation of fimilar exertions is every day 
rendering Europe more and more like one com- 
munity,, or fingle family. Even in the theory and 
pra6lice of government, in all the fimple monar- 
chies, confiderable improvements have been made. 
The checks and balances of republican govern- 
ments have been in fome degree adopted by the 
courts of princes. By the ereAion of various tribu- 
nals, to regifter the laws, and exercife the judicial 
power— by indulging the petitions and remon- 
ftrances of fubjeds, until by habit they are regard- 
ed as rights — a controul has been eftabliftied over 
minifters of ftate, and the royal councils, which ap- 
proaches, in fome degree, to the fpirit of republics. 
Property is generally fecure> and perfpnal liberty 
feldom invaded. The prefs has great influence, 
even where it is not exprefsly tolerated j and the 
public opinion muft be refpefted by a minifter, or 
his place becomes iiifecure. Ct)mmerce begins to 
thrive : and if religious tol'cration were eftabliftied, 
^nd perfonal liberty a little more prote6led, by giv- 
ing an abfolute right to demand a public trial in a 
pertain reafonable time — arid the ftatcs invefted 

with 
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ii Preface, 

with a few more privileges, or rather reftored to 
fome that have been taken away— thiefe govern- 
ments would be broyght to as great a degree of 
perfeftion, they would approacli as near to the 
charader of governments of laws and not of men, 
:^s their nature, will probably admit of. In Tq ge- 
neral a refinemeftt, pr morip properly refp^matioii 
pf piannew and imprpvemeftt m knowledge, is 
it not unaccountable that the IcnQwledgi^ of the 
principles and f^onfiruaion of free governments^ 
in which the happinefs of lif^, and even the fur- 
ther pro^refs of improvement in edueatiou and 
ibci|3ty, in li:npwle/c^e gnd virtue, ^re fo deeply 
intc^efted? ftiowld h^ve ren??iped at a fuU ft^pq 
for two or tjiree thoufapd ye^rs ? — Accordiug tp> 
ftory in Heipdotus, the mature of x»puarchy, ^rif- 
tpcracy, and 4emocracy, and the gdvfiut^ges and 
inconvieniencies pf each^ were ^s weJJ u^q^rflooc} 
at thf? time pf the neighing pf the hoife of Parius, 
§s they are at this hour. A variety pf mij^turea 
of thefe fimple fpecjes were conceived ^nd at- 
tempted, ^^b different fuccefs, by the Qreejcs 
and Romaus. Reprefei^tations, inire^d pf collec-? 
tion$, of the people — a total feparatipn of the 
executivie frow the legiflative power, aud pf the 
judicial from both^^and a balance in the legifla<- 
ture, by three independent, equal branches — ^are 
perhaps the three only difcoveries in the copfti'- 
tution of a free govemnjent, fipce the inftitutioa 
of Lyqurgus. Even thefe . have been fo unfortu^ 
Bate, that they have never fpread : the firft has beeii 
given up by all the nations, excepting pne, who 
had once s^dppted it; and the other two, reduced 
to pra&ice, if not invented^ by the pflglilh natbn, 
have neVer been imitated by any other, except 
their, own defcendants in America. While it would 
,l)e raih to lay, that nothing further can be done to 

bring 






Preface. . iii 

bring a free government, in all its parts, ftilhaear- 
^r to petfeftion — tte reprefentations of the peo- 

;le are^moftobviopfty fufceptible of improvement* 
, 'he end to be aiimea at, in the formation of a re* 
prefentativc ^flfei^bly, feems to be the fenfe of the 
people, tfee public voice : the perfeftion of the 
"portrait confifts in its likenefs. Numbers, or pro- 
perty, or both, fljould be the rule; and the pro- 
portionsi of eleftors and' members an affair of cal- 
culation. T|ie duration IJiould not be fo long 
tbat th^ deputy (hou}d have time to forget the 
opiniotis pf his conflituents,^ Corruption m elec- 
tions is the gre^t eniemy of freedorfa. A?npng thp 
provifipns tp prevent it, mqre frequent eledipns, 
and a mor^ genferal privilege of voting, are not all 
tth^t might be deviled. Dividing ,the diftri6ls>' 
•dimipifliing tlje. diflance pf travel, and confining 
the choice to refideqts, would be great advanced 
towards the annihilation of eprruptipn. Thg 
moderia arfftocrj eies of Holland, Venice, Berne, 
&c. have tempered themfelves with inntimerable 
ipultitudes of checks, by which they have givea 
>■ great degree of ft ability to thatibrm of govern- 
ment : and thpugh liberty apd life can never be 
there enjoyed fo well as in a free republic, none id 

Serhaps more capable of profound lagiicity. We 
1^11 learn to prize the checks and balapces of a 
free government, ^nd even thofe pf the modertt 
ariftocracies, if we recoiled the mifejies of Greece 
which arofe from their ignorance of them* The 
only balante attempted againft the ancient kings 
Was a body of nobles ; and the confequences were 
perpetual altercations of rebellion and tyranny, 
and butcheries pf thoufands upon every revolution 
from one to the other. When the kings were 
abolifhed, the ariftocracies tyrannized ; and then 
np balance was attempted but between arifto- 
VoL. I. b cracy 
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cracy and democracy* This, in the nature of 
things, could be no balance at all, and. therefore 
the pendulum was for ever on the fwing. It is 
impoflibie to read in Thucidydes, lib. iii. his vjt^ 
count of the fadions and confufions throughout 
all Greece, which were introduced by this want 
of an equilibrium, ^without, horror. ^ During the 
few days that Eurymedon, with his troops, conti- 
nued at Corcyra, the people of that city extended 
the maflacre to all whom they judged their ene^- 
mies. The crime alledged was, their attempt to 
overfiim the democracy. Some periftied merely 
through private enmity ; fome, for the money 
they had lent, by the hands of the borrower* 
Every kind of death, every dreadful a£t, was 
perpetrated. Fathers flew their children*; fome 
were dragged from altars, fome wer6 butchered at 
them ; numbers, immerfecj in temples, were ftarv- 
ed. The contagion fpread through the whole 
extent of Greece : faliions raged in every city j 
the licentious many contending for the Atheni^ 
ans, and the afpiring few for the Lacedaemonians^ 
The confequence was, feditions in cities, with all 
their numerous and tragical incidents. Such 
things ever will be, fays Thucidydes, fo long as 
human nature continues the fame. But if this 
nervous hiftorian had known a balance of three 
powers, he would not have pronounced the dif- 
temper ^o incurable, but would have added— ^ 
long as parties in cities remain unbalanced* He 
adds— ^Words loft their fignification : brutal ralh- 
nefs was fortitude ; prudence, cowardice ; modef- 
ty, effeminacy ; and being wife in every thing, to 
be good for nothing r the hot temper was manly 
valour; calm deliberation, plaufible knavery; he 
who boiled with indignation, was truft-worthy; 
and he who prefumed to contradifl,. was ever fuf- 

pefted. 
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pcfted. Connexion of blood was lefs regarded 
than tranfient acquainta4ce : aflbciations were 
not formed for mutual advantage, confident with 
law, but for rapine againft all law : " truft was only 
communication of guilt : revenge was more va- 
lued, than never to have fufFered an injury : per- 
juries were mafter-pieces of cunning : the dupes 

^only bluflied, the villains moll impudently tri- 
umphed. The fource of all thefe evils is a thirft 
of power, from rapacious or ambitious paflions. 
The' men of large influence, fome contending for 
the juft equality of the democratical, and others 
for the fair decorum of ariftocratical government^ 
by artful founds, embarraflfed thofe commilnitics, 
for their own private lucre, by the keeneft fpirit, 
the moft daring projedis, and moft dreadful ma*- 
chinations. Revenge, not limited by juftice or 
the public welfare, was meafured only by fuch. re- 
taliation as was judged the fweeteft — ^by capital 
condemnations, by iniquitous fentences, and by 
glutting the prefent rancour of their hearts with 

. their own hands. The pious and upright condu<Ji 
was on both fides difregarded : the moderate 
citizens fell vi<aims to both. Seditions introduc- 
cd every fpecies of outrageous wickednefs into thp 
<3recian manners. Sincerity was laughed out of 
countenance : the whole order of humaQ life 
was confounded 2 the hiaman temper, too apt to 
tranfgrefs in fpite of laws, now having gain- 
ed the iafcendant over law, feemed to glory that 
it was too ftrong for juftice, and an enemy to all 
fuperiority, — Mr. Hume has collefted, from Dio- 
dorus *Siculus alone, a few maflacres which hap- 
pened in only fixty qf the moft poliftied years of 
Greece :-^From Sybaris 500 nobles banilhed ; of 
Chians, 600 citizens ; at Ephefus, 340 killed, 
J 000 baiiihed j of Cyrenians, 500 nobles killed. 
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all the reft baniflied ; the Corintfaians killed 
120, baniihed 500; Phaebidas banMhed 300 
Boeotians. Upon the fall ot the Lacedaemoniaas, 

.den^ocracies were reftored in many cities^ and 
fevere vengeance taken oF the nobles : the ba,- 
niflied nobles retiirning> butchered their adverTa* 
ries at PHialse, in Corinth, in Megara, in Phliafia» 
whfere they killed 300 of the people ; l^ut th^fe " 
^ain revolting, killed above 600 of the nobles^ 
and baniihed the reft. ' In Arcadia, 1400 ba- 
fiiftied) befides many killed; the baniftied retired 
to i^pafta and Pallantium ; the latter were deli- 
vered up to their countrymen, and all killed. 
Of the baniihed from Aigos and Thebes^ there 
were 509 in the Spartan army. The people, be*- 

. fore the ufufpation of Agathocles, had banUhed 
600 nobles; afterwards that tyrant, in concurrence 
with th^ people, killed 4000 iaoblesj and baniftied 
6000 'i and killed 4000 people at Gela ; his 
brother Vaniftied 8oop from Syracufi^. The in* 
habitants of iEgefta, to the number of 40,000, 
were, killed, man, woman, and child, for the fake 
of their inoney : all the relations of the Libyaa 
iarmy, fathers, brothers, children, killed :' 7000 
exiles killed . after capitulation, Thefe num- 
bers, compared with the population of thoie 
cities, are prodigious ; yet Agathocles was a man 
of charaJSler, and not to be fufpedted of cruelty, 
contrary to the maxim> of his age : fuch wei^ the 
faihfonable outrages of unbalanced parties. 

In the name of human and divine benevolence^ 
is fuch a iyilem as this to be recommended to 
Americans, in this age of the world ? Human na^ 
ture is as incapablie now of going through reva* 
lutions with teiAper an(l^ fobriety> with patience 

^ and prudence, or without fury and madnefsj as it 

^ was aiijong the Greeks' fo long ago. The lateft 

revolution 
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revolution that we r^ad of was condu£led> at k^ft 
on one fide^ in the Grecian (lyie) with laebnio 
energy ; and with a little zmt fait ; at leaft^ witb)>u€ 
too much patience, forefight, and prudence, on 
the other.— -Without three orders* and an efiec- 
tual balance between them, in every American epn-^ 
flitution, it muft be deftined to frequent unlivoid<- 
able revolutions : if they are di^Iayed a few y^ri^ 
they muft come) in time. The United States are 
large and populous nationsi^ in companion of the 
Grecian commonwealths, or even the Swife can- 
tons ; and are growing every day more djfpropor* 
tionate, and therefidre lefg capable of beinf held 
together by fimple governments^ Countries that 
increafe in popuktion fo rapidly as the States of 
America, did, even during fuch an impoverifliing 
and deftm£iive war as the lafi Was« are not to be 
bound long with filken threads: liond, youog or 
old, will not be bound by cobwebs. — -It would 
be better for Atnerica, it is n^vertljelefs agreed^ tt> 
ring all the changes with the whole fet of bells, 
and go through ail the revolutions of the Grecian 
ftates, rather than eftabliih 4n abfolute monarchy 
among them, notwitfafianding all the great ana 
real improvement^ m^de in that kind of govern- 
ment. 

The objeftion to thiqfe governments is not be- 
caufe they are fupported by nobles, and a fubor- 
dination of f anks s for all governments, even 
the moft democratical, are fupported by a fubor- 
dination of offices^ and of ranks too. None ever 
eadfted without it but in a ftate of anarchy and 
outrage, ika contempt of law and juftice, no bet- 
ter than no government. But the nobles, in the 
European .monarehies, fupport them more by 
oppofing than promot4ng their ordinary views. 
The kings are fupported by their armies : the 

nobles 
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nobles fupport the crown, as it is in full pofleflioa- 
of the gift of all employments ; but they fupport 
it ftili'mdre by checking its minifters, and pre- 
venting them froih running into abufes of power, 
and wanton defpotifm : oth^rwife the people would 
be pufhed to extremities and infurredions. It is 
thus that the nobles reconcile the monarchical au- 
thority to the obedience of the fiibjefts ; but take 
away the ftanding armies, and leave the nobles to 
themfelves, and they would t)verturn every mo- 
narchy in Europe, in a few years, and eredl arifto- 
cracies. ' - 

It is become a kind of faftiion among 
writers, to admit j as a maxim, that if you could 
be always fure of a wife, aftive, and virtuotis 
prince, monarchy would be the bell of govern- . 
ments. But this is fo far from being admiffible, 
that it will for ever remain true, that a free go- 
vernnxent has a great, advantage over a fimple 
monarchy^ The beft atid wifeft prince, by means 
of a freer commqhication with his people, and the 
greater opportunities to colled the beft advice 
from the beft of his fubjeds, would have- an im- 
menfe advantage in a free ftate more than in a 
monarchy* A fenate confifting of all that is oioft 
noble, wealthy, and able in the nation, with a 
right to counfel the crOwn at all times, is a check 
to minifters, and a fecurity againft abufes, that a 
body of nobles who never meet, and have no fuch 
right, can never accom^lifti. Another affembly, 
compofed of reprefentatives chofen by the peo- 
ple in all parts, gives the whole nation free ac- 
cefs, and communicates all the wants, knowledge, 
projeds, and wifties of the nation* to government; 
excites an emulation among all claflfes, removes 
complaints, redreffes grievances, affords opportu- 
qities of exertion to genius though in obfcurity, 

and 
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and gives full fcope to all the faculties of imn; 

^ opens a paffage for every fpeculation to the Leg^^ 
lature, to adminiftratiou, and to the public : it 
gives an univerfal energy to the human charader, 
in eivery part of the ftate, which never can be 
obtained in a monarchy**^ 

There is a third particular which deferves atten- 
tiouboth from govemmeats and people. The mi- 
nifters of ftate, in a .fimple monarchy, can never 
know their friends from their enemies : cabals m 
fecret undermine their influence, and blaft their 
reputations. This occafions a je^loufy ever anxi- 
ous and irritated, which never thinks the govern-' 
inent fafe without an encouragement of informers 
and fpies, throughput every part of the ftate, who 
interrupt the tranquillity of private life, deftroy 
the confidence of families in their own domeftics 
and one anothei*, and poifoa freedom in its fweet- 
eft retirements. In a free government, on the 
contrary, the minifters can have no enemies^ of 
confequ6nce but among the members of the great 
or little council, where every man is obliged to 
take his fide, an4 declare his opinion, upon. every 
queftion. This circumftance alone, tb every man- 
ly mind, would be fufficient to decide the pre- 

'ference in favour of a free government., Eveu 
fecrecy, where the executive is entire in one hand,' 
is as eafily and furely preferved in. a free govern-' 
ment, as in a fimple monarchy j and as to difpatcb, 
all the fimple monarchies of the wh6le univ^rfe 
may be defied to produce greater or more examples: 
of it than are to be found in Engliih hiftory**^— An 
Alexander, or a Frederic, poffeffed of the prero- 
gatives only of a king of England, and leading 
his own armiesj would never find himfelf enabaj* 
raifed or delayed in any honeft enterprize. He 
might be reilrained, indeed^ from .running mad, an^ 

from 
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from making conquefts to the raid of his aation, 
merely for his own gloiy i but this is no argu- 
ment agairift a free government. — There can be n^ 
free government without ji democratigal branch in 
the conftitution. Monarchies! and ariftocracies are 
^ in poffeiEon of the voice and influence of every 
univernty and academy in Europe. Democracy^ 
fi'mple democracy, never had a patron among men 
ti letters. Democratieal mixtures in govern"- 
ment hav^ loft almoft all the advocates they ever 
had out of England and America. 

Men of letters inuft have a great deal of praife> 
and foipeof the necefTaries, conveaieneiesi, and or- 
aaments of life. Monarchies and ariftocrac:ied 
pay well and applaudf liberally. The people liave. 
almofi always expe^ed to be ferved gratis, and 
to be paid for the honour of ferving them ; and 
their applaufes and adorations are beftowed too 
often on artifices and tricks, on hypocrify and 
ibperflition, on flattery, bribes, and largeflles. It 
is no wonder then that democracies and democra- 
tieal mixtures are annihilated all over Europe, 
except on a barren rock, a paltry fen, aninagcef- 
£ble mountain, or aa impenetrable forefl:. The 
people of England, to their immortal honojir, arc; ^ 
hitherto an exc^ptioQ ; but,, to the humiliation of 
human nature, they Ihew very often that they are 
like other men. The; people in Anierica have 
now the beft opportunity, and the greatefl truft,' 
in their hands, that Providence ever commit- 
ted to fo fmall a number, fince the tranfgrefiion 
rf the firft pair: if they betray their truft, 
their guilt will merit even greater puniihment 
than other nations have fuffered, and the indig- 
nation of heaven. If there is one certain tn^th to' 
be colledled from the hiflory of all ages, it is thi^ : 
That the people's rights and liberties, and the de- 
mocratieal 
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niocratical mixture In a conftitntion, can never be 
preferved without t ftron^ executive, or, in other 
words, without feparating the executive power 
from the li^iflative. Tf the executive power, or 
any confiderable part of it, is left in the hands 
either of an ariftocratical or a democratical affem* 
bly, it will corrupt the legiflature as neceflarily as 
tuft corrupts iron, or as arfenic poifons the huniaa 
body ; and when the legiflature is cbrrupted the 
people are undone. 

The rich, the well-born, and the able, acquire 
an influence among the people, that will foon be 
too much for fimple honefty and plain fenfe, ia 
a houfe of reprefentatives. The mofl; illuftrious 
of them muft therefore be feparated from the 
mafs, and placed by the.mfelves in a fenate ; thi^ 
is, to all honeft and ilfeful intents, an oftracifm. A 
member of a fenate, of immenfe wealth, the moft 
refpeded birth, and tranfcendant abilities, has no 
iufluence in the nation, in comparifon of what he 
would have in a Angle reprefentative aflfembly* 
When a fenate exifts, the moft powerful man ii 
the ftate may be fafely admitted into the houfe 
of reprefentatives, becaufe the people have it in 
their power to remove him into the fenate as 
ibon as hisy influence becomes dangerous. Thb 
fenate becomes ^he great objeil of ambition j and 
the richeft and the moft fagacious wifli to merit 
an advancement to it by fervices to the public 
in the houfe. When he has obtained the objeflt 
of his wiflies, you may ftill hope for the benefitis 
of his exertions, without dreading his paflions; 
for the executive power being in other hands, he 
has loft much of his influence with the people, 
and can govern very few votes more than hi& own 
among the fenators. 
. Vol. I. c It 
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It was the general opinion of. ancient nation^ 
tMt the divinity alone was adequate to the im* 
portant office of giving laws to ilien. The Gt^ks 
entertained this prejudice throughout all theit 
difperfions ; the Romans cultivated the fame p6« 
pular deliifibn ; and modern nations^ in the con-^ 
fecritions: of kings, and in fevbral fuperfiitione 
chimeras of divine rights in princes and nobles^ 
ai;e nearly unanimous in preferving remnants of 
it : even the venerable magift rates of Amcrsfor^ 
devoutly believe themfelves God's vic^erents. 
Ift'it that obedience to the laws can be obtained 
from niankind in no other manner ?--.Is the 
jealoiify of powder, and the envy of fuperiority, 
fo Arong in all men> that no confiderations of 
public or private utility are fuSicient to engage 
their fubmiffi on to rules for their own happinefs ? 
Or is the difpofition to impofture io prevalent 
in men of experience^ that dieir private views of 
ambition and avarice tan be accomplifhed only 
by artifice ?— *It:was a tradition in antiquity that 
the laws of Crete Were diflated to Minos by the 
Ibfpifatidn of Jupiter. This legiflator and his 
brother Rhadaoianthusr were, both his fans; 
once in nine years they went to co&verfe with 
their father, to propofe queftions concerning the 
tvants of the people ; and his anfwers were record- 
ed as laws for their government. The laws of 
Lacfedaemon were communicated by Apollo to 
Lycurgus; and, left the meaning of the deity 
^OC|ld not have been perfeftly compi^chended, 
or correfily exprefledi were afterwards confirmed 
by his oracle at Delpbos. Among the Romans^ 
Hhma was indebted for thofe laws: which pron 
cured the profperity of bis country to his con-. 
veriatioBs with Egeria* The Greeks imported 
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dh^fe myfieriels fVom Egypt and th^ Eaft, whofe 
defpotifais, from the remoteil antiquity to this 
day, have been founded in the fame folemn em- 
plricifm; their emperors and nobles being all de- 
fcended from their gods. Woden and Thbr nvefe 
diYinities too ; and their pofterity ruled a thou- 
iand years in the north by the ilrength of a like 
credulity. Matico Gapac was the child of the 
fuQ> the vi&ble deity of the Peruvians; and tranf* 
mitted his divinity, as well as his eanhiy dignity 
And authority, through a Tine of incas. And the 
jTudefi tribi^ of favages in North America have* 
certain families under the immediate protedion 
of the god war, from which their leaders are al- 
ways chofen. There is nothing in which man- 
4ind have bi^n more unanimous ( yet nothing 
-can bf inferred feom it more than this, that-the 
-multitude have always been creduloT!is» and the 
&w artful. The United States of America have 
^shibited, perhaps, the firfl example of govern- 
^nents ereaed on the' fimple principles of na- 
iure : and if men are now fufficiently etilighcened 
to daiabufe themielves of artifice, impdfiure, hy- 
pocrify, and fuperftition, they Will confider this 
event as an asm in their hiftory. Although the 
detail of the formation of the American goverih- 
mefnts is at preient little known or. regarded ei- 
ther in Europe or in America> it may hereafter be- 
come an obje^l of curiofity. It will never be 
in'eteiided that any persons employed in that fer- 
yic« had any imerviews wkfa the gods, or wett 
in any degnee under the infpiration ^ heaven, 
any more than thofe ^x, w^rk upon ihips or 
houfes, or laboxring in mercbandife or agricul- 
tttxe ; it will f(t^r ever be acknowledged that tbefe 
l^ieraioaats wow 43oatrived merely by the ufe of 
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reafon and thefenfes. As Copley painted Chatham^ 
Weft, Wolf, and Tilimbull, Warren, and Mont- 
gomery; as Dwight, Barldw, Trumbull, and 
Humphries compofed their verfe, and Belknap 
and Ramzay hiftory ; as Godfrey invented his 
quadrant, and Rittenhoufe his planetarium; as 
Boylfton pra6tifed inoculation, and Franklin 
ele£lricity; as Paine expofed the miftakes oi 
Raynal, and JefTerfon thofe of Buffon, fo unphi- 
lofophically borrowed from the Rechercljes Phi- 
lofophiques fur les Americains, thofe defpicabie 
dreams of De Paw— neither the people, nor 
their cpnvendons, committees, or fub-commit- 
tees, confidered legiflation in any other light 
than ordinary arts and. faiences, only as of more 
importance. Called without expe£Ution, and com- 
pelled without previous inclination, though un- 
doubtedly at the beft petriod of time both for 
Bngland and America, to ere£l fuddenly new 
fyftems of laws for their future government^ 
they adopted the method of a wife archited, 
• in erefting a new palace for the refidence of his 
fovereign. They determined to confult Vitru- 
vius, Palladio, and all other writers of reputa- 
tion in the art; to examine* the moft celebrated 
buildings, whether they remain entire or in ru- 
ins ; compare thefe with the principles of writ- 
ers ; and inquire bow far both the theories and 
models were founded in nature, or. created by 
fancy: and, when this fliouid be done, as far 
as their circumfiauces would allow, to adopt 
the advantages, and rejeifl the inconveniencies, of 
all. Unembarrafled by. attachments to noble 
families,, hereditary lines and fuccefiabns, orany 
confiderations of royal bloody even the pious 
wyftiery pf holy gil had no moro influence tbau 
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ih« other of holy water :, the people univerially 
were- too enlightened to be inipofed on by arti- 
fice; and. their leaders^ or mere properly follow- 
ers, were men of too much honour to attempt 
it. Thirteen governments thus founded on the 
natural authority of ^he people alone; without a 
pretence of miracle or myftery, which i are deC- 
tined to fpread over the northern part of that 
whole quarter of the globe, are' a great point 
gained in favour of the rights of mankind. The 
experiment is mkde, and has completely fuc 
ceeded: it can no longer be called in queftion, 
whether authority in magiftrates, and obedience 
of citizens, ' can be grounded on reafon, mora- 
lity, and the Chriftian religion, without the 
monkery of priefts, or the knavery of politi- 
eiaas. As the writer was perfonaliy acquaint- 
ed with moft of the gentlemen in* each of. 
the fiates, who had the principal ihare in the 
firft draughts, the following letters were really 
written to lay before the gentleman to whouL 
they are addreffed, a fpecimen of that kind of 
reading and reafoning which produced the Ame- 
ritaQ conifitutions. 

: It is not a little furprifing that all this kind of 
learning ihould have been unknown to any illuC- 
trious philofopher and ftatefman, efpecially one 
who really was, what he has been often called,^ 
"a well of fcience." But if he could be unac- 
quainted with it, or it could have efcaped his 
memory, we may fuppofe millions in America 
have occaiion to be reminded of it.— The writ- 
er has long feen with anxiety^ the facility with 
which philofophers of greateft name have under- 
taken to Write of American affairs, without) 
knowing any thing of them, and have echoed^ 

and 
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nod rer^choed each oiher's vtfiojoa* Htviog neV 
th^r talents, leifurcy ^or inclination, to iheet fucli 
champions in the fi^ld of literary coniroverfy^, 
be tittle thought of venturing to proppfc to them 
tny queftions : circumfianc^6> however, have 
lately occurred, which f^i^med to x\equire that 
fome notice ihould be taken of one of thei^* 
If the piiblicatioa of thefe papers ihould contrii- 
Irtite any thing to turn the attentipa of the 
younger gentkmeo of letters ia America to thi^ 
kind of injquiry, it will produce an elfe^ of 
fome importance to their country* The fubje<ft 
h the moil ioterefting that can engage the un^ 
derAanding or the heart ; for whether the end 
of man, m tbi$ ftage of his e>ciftence, be en* 
joyment or improvement, or both, it^caa uc^er 
be 9tmfus4 ^ well in a bad goyernmeat a; b 
good o»e. 

The pra£licabiUty or the duration of a repub-* 
lie, in «vbteh there is a governor, a fisnate, a^d 
a boufe of wprefcntatives, b doubted by Taeif 
tus, though he admits the theory to be lauda- 
ble :—*^ Cuafias natioaes et uibes, populus, 
'^ aut priores, aut finguli, regunt. Dele^a epi 
** his et coiuftituta reipubUoae forma, laudari 
" faciUus qu^m ioyenirij veL fi evenit, baud 
" diuturoa effe poteft." Ann. lib- iv. — Cilfcro 
aflerts— " Statw effe optime ^onftkutam rem- 
" publi^am* qua e? tribus generibus illit, re*. 
" gaU, Optimo, et popnUri, modipe cpnfu&." 
Frag*--^in inch peremptory term^s the fuperioiv 
ity of fech a goveramefilt to all other forms, that 
the \ofo (>f his book upon republics is much to he. 
regretted- From a few paifcgc5 that have been 
p^rved, it is vej-y proli^ble he eniiered m^fi^ 
]kr^y iujto an;eKamiuationof thccompofiuon of: 
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mo&Arehical reprtiblicd than Any othtt aficient 
writer. He was fo fat from ^ppt^hetidm^ ^ dit 
** pmes" from a variety of orders, that he affirms 
it to be the firmeft bond of jtiftice, and the ftrong* 
eft anchor of fafety to the community. As th^ 
treble, th^ tenor, And the bafs exift in nature, they 
will be heard in the concert : if they are arrang- 
ed by Handel, in a ftilful compofitioUi they pro- 
duce rapture the mpft exquifite that harmony can 
excite J But if they are cdnfufed together without 
order, they will 

" Rend with tremendousf found your cars 
« afnnder.*' 

" Ut in fidibus ic ribiis, itque canttr ipfo, 
** a vocibus concentus eft quidam tenendus ex 
^^ diftinftis fonts, quern immutatum ac difcre-. 
pantem aures eruditse ferre non poffunt; if- 
^ue concentus, ex diJfimilHmarum voeum modcr 
** ratione, c^m^rs tamen efficifur et congruens : fie 
*^ ex fummis et infimis et mediis int€rjeffis ordi- 
** nihuSy ut fonis, moderata ratione, civitas con- 
" fenfu diflimillimorum concinit ; et quae har- 
" monia a • muficis dicitur in cantu, ea eft in 
civitate Concordia arfliiffimum atqUe optimum 
omni in republica vinculum incolumitatis ; 
quse fine juftttia nullo pafto efle poteft.'' Ci- 
cero, Frag, de Repub^ — ^As all the ages of the 
wo^ld have not produced a greater ftatefman and 
philofopher united in the fame charader, his au- 
tl«Mity flvduld have great weight. His decided 
opinion in favour of three branches is founded ^n 
a reafon that is unchangeable; the laws, which are 
the Only poffiWe rule, meafiire, and fecurity of 
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juftice, can be furc of protediion^ for any courfe 
of time, in no other form of government: and the: 
very name of a republic implies, that the ppoperi- 
ty of the people fhould be reprefented in the le- 
giflature, and decide the rule of juftice. — " Ref- 
publica eft res populi. Populus autem noa 
omnis coetus multitudinis, fed coetus juri? con- 
fenfu, et utilitatis communione fociatus/' — ^ 
Frag, de Rep. . 

Refpublica res eft populi, cum bene ac jufte 
geritur, five ab uno rege, five a paucis optir 
" matibus, five ab univerfo populo. .Cum vera 
injuftus eft rex, quem tyrannum voco 'y aut in^ 
** juf^i optimates, quorum confenfus fa6lio eft ; 
*' aut injuftus ipfe populus, cut nomen ufitatum 
** nullum reperio, nifi ut etiam ipfum tyrannum 
" appellem ; non jam vitiofa, led ompino nulla 
refpublica eft; quoniam non eft res populi, cum 
tyrannus earn fadiove capefTat ; nee ipfe po* 
piilus eft fi fit injuftus, quoniam non eft multi- 
** tudinis juris confenfu, et utilitatis unione focia- 
ta." Frag, de Repub. 

Ubi vero juftitia non eft, nee jus poteft efle; 
quod enim jure fit, profefto jufte fit; quod au- 
tem fit injufte, nee jure fieri poteft. Non enim 
jura dicenda funt, vel putanda, iniqua hominum' 
*' . conftituta, cum illud etiam ipfi jus effe dicant 
quod de juftitise fonte manaverit; falfumque 
fit, quod a quibufdam non rede fentientibus 
dici folet, id jus efle, quod ^i, qui plus poteft, 
" utile eft." According to this, a fimple mo- 
narchy, if it could in reality be what it pretends 
to be — a government of laws, might be juftly dtr 
nominated a republic. A limited monarchy, 
therefore, efpecially when . limited by two inde-* " 
pendent branches, au ariftocratical and a demo- 
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icratical power in the conftitution, may with ftrift 
propriety be called by tl^t name. 

If Cicero and Tacitus could revifit the earthy 
and learn that the Engliih nation had reduced 
the great idea to praftice, and brought it nearly 
to perfedion, by giving each divifion k power 
to defend itfelf by a negative ; had found it the 
mofl: folid and durable government, 4s well as 
the moil free ; had obtained, by mean^ of it, a 
profperity among civilized nations, in an enlight- 
ened age, like that o^the Romans among bar- 
barians: and that the Americans, after having 
enjoyed the benefits of fuch a conftitution a 
century and a half, were advifed by fome of the 
greateft philofophers and politicians of the agi» 
to renounce it, and fet up the governments of 
ancient Goths and modern Indians-^— what would 
they fay ? That the An^ericans would be more r^- 

f>rehenfible than the Cappadocians, if they ihould 
iften to fuch advice. It would have been much 
to the purpofe to have inferted a more accurate 
inveftigation of the form of government of the 
ancient Germans and modern Indians; in both, 
the exiftence of the three divifions of power is 
marked with a preciiion that excludes all contro- 
verfy. The democratical branch, efpecially, is 
fo determined, that the real fovereignty refided in 
the body of the people, and was exercifed in the 
affembly of king, nobles, and commons together. 
Thefe inftitutions really coUeded all authority in* 
to one centre of l^ngs, nobles, and people. But 
fmall as their numbers, and narrow as their terri- 
tories were, the confequence was confufion; each 
part believed it governed the whole ; the chiefs 
thought they were foyereign ; the nobles believed 
the power to be in their hands y and the people 
Yoj,. I. - d flattered 
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flattered themfelves that all depended upon thenii#. 
Their purpofes were well enough anfweied, witfi- 
out coming to an explanation, while they were 
few in numbers^ and had no property ; but when 
fpread over large provinces of the Roman empire, 
now the great kingdoms of Europe, and grown 
populous amd rich, they found the inconvenience 
of not knowing each its place. Kings, nobles, 
and people clain^ed the government in turner and 
after all the turbulence, wars^ and rfevolutions, 
which compofe the hiftory of Europe for fo many 
ages, we find fimple monarchies eftablifhed every 
where. Whether the fyftem will now become 
ftationary, and iaft for ever, by means of a few 
further improvenjents in monarchical govern- 
ments, we know not ; or whether ftill further re- 
Volutions are to come. The moft probable, or 
rather the only probable change is, the introduc- 
tion of democratical branches into thofe govern- 
ments« If the people fhould ever aim at more, 
they will defeat themfelves ; and indeed, if they 
^m at this, by any other than gentle means, and 
by gradual advances; by improvements in gene- 
ral education, and informing the public mind. 
The fyftems of legiflators are experiments made 
on human life and manners, fociety and govern- 
ment. Zoroafter^Confucius, Mithras, Odin, Thor, 
Mahomet, Lycuirgus, Solon, Romulus, and a thou- 
fand others, may be compared to philofophers 
making experiments on the elements. Unhap- 
pily political experiments cannot be made in ^ 
laboratory, nor determined in a few hours. The 
operation once begun, runs over whole quarters 
of the globe, and is not finifhed in many thou- 
fands of years, irhe experiment of LycUrgus 
lafted feven huAdred years, but never ipread be^ 
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yond the limits of Laconia. The procefs of So* 
* Ion blowed out ia one century ; that of Romiilus 
lafted but two centuries and a half ; but the>Teu- 
tonic inftitutions,^defcribed by Casfar and Taci* 
tus, are the moft memorable experiment m'erely 
political, ever yet made in human affairs. They. 
have fpread all over Europe, and have lafted eigh- 
teen hundred years. They aiford the ftrongeft 
argunjent that: can be imagined in fupport of the 
pomt aimed at in thefe letters. Nothing ought to 
have more weight with America, to determine 
her judgment againft mixing the authority of the 
one, the few, and the many, confufedly in one 
aflembly, than: the wide fpread miferies and iinal 
flavery of almoft all mankind, in confequence of 
fuch an ignorant policy in the. ancient Germans. 
What is the ingredient which in England has 
preferved the democratical authority ? The ba- 
lance, and that only^ The .Ehglifti have, in re- 
ality, blended together the feudal inftitutions with 
thofe of rhe Greeks and Romans ; and out of all 
have made that noble compbfition,. which avoids 
the inconveniencies, and retains the advantages, 
of both. The iriftitutipns now made in America 
will never wear wholly out J[or thoufands of 
years: it is of the laft importance thea th^t 
' they ihould begin right ; if they fet out wrong, 
they will never.be able to return, unlefs it be by 
accident, to the right path. After having known 
the hiftory of Europe, and of England in par- 
ticular, it would be. the height of folly to go bacck 
to tfie inftitutions of Woden and of Thor, as 
they are advifed to do : if they had -been coun- 
felled 'to adopt a fingle monarchy at once, jit 
would have been lefs m3rfterious. Robertfon, 
liurae, and Gibbon ^hav^ given fuch admirable 
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accounts of the feudal inftitutiohd, and their 
confequences^ that it would have been more dif- 
creet to have referred to them, perhaps, without 
laying any thing more upon, the fubjeft. To col- 
led together the legiflation of the Indians, would 
take up ihuch room, but would be well worth 
the pains. The foVereignty is in the nation, it is 
true, but the three powers are ftrong in every 
tribe ; and their royal and aiiflocratical dignities^ 
are much more generally hereditarv, from the 
popular partiality to particular families,, and the 
fuperitious opinion that fuch are favourites of the 
God of War, than the late writers upon this fub^ 
je£l have allowed* 

Grojvetunr SquarCy 
January i, 1797. 
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L E T T B R I. 

Grosvengii^Sqjjare, Odoher ^y 1^86^ 
My dear Sir, . 

THR££:wtdt€rsL ia Europe, of great abili* 
ties, reputation an<i learnings Mr* Turgot^ 
tlie Abbe Pe M^Wy> and. Dr. Price,, have turned 
their .attention, to.the coniititutions of government 
in the .United States of America, and have writ'^ 
ten and publiflied their t criticifms and advice. 
.They iiad all the moft amiable charaders, and 
unqueitionahly the. puxeil intentions. They had 
all expeiienccin public affairs* and. ample in- 
formation in. the nature of man, the neceflities 
of fociety, and the fcience of government. 

There are. in the prodadiiio^s of all of them, 
atnong tiiaay excellent .things^ fome .fentiments» 
however,, that it. will he difficult to reconcile to 
reafoh, experience^ thri conltitution of human na- 
ture, or to the uniform teftioiony of the greajteft 
ftatefmen) legiflators, and pbilofophers of all en- 
lightened nations^ ancient and modern. 

Mr. Turgot, in his letter to Dr., Price, con- 
feffes, " that be is not fatisfied with the confti- 
" tutions which have hitherto been formed for 
" the different ftates of America." tie obferves, 
that by mod of them the cuftoms of England 
are imitated, without any particular motive. 
Inftead of coUeding all authority into one cen- 
tre, that of the nation, they have eftablifhed 
Vol. I. A . "different 
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4. Preliminary ObfervationSf 

^' difierent bodies, a body of reprefenativi^s, a 
** council, and a governor, becaufe there is in 
" England ^a houfe of commons, a houfe of 
** lords, and a king. They endeavour to ba- 
lance thefe different powers, as if this equi- 
librium, which in England may be a neceflary 
" check to the enormous influence of toyalty, 
could be of any ufe in republics founded up- 
on the equality of all the citizens, and as if 
eftabliihing ^ different orders of men was not ^ 
" fource of aivifions and difputes/' 

There has been, from the beginning of the re* 
volution in America, a jparty in every ftate, who 
have entertained fentiments limilar to thefe of Mr. 
Turgot. Two or three of them have eflablilhed 
governments upon his principle : and, by ad- 
vices from Bofton, certain committees of coun- 
ties have been held, and other conventions pro- 
pofed in the MafTachufetts, with 4he exprefs pur- 
pofe of depofing the governor and fenate as ufe* 
lefs arid expenlive branches of the coriflitution } 
and as it is probable that the publication of Mr. 
Turgot's opinion has contributed to i excite fuch 
difgontents among the people, it becdmes nccet 
fary to examine it, and, if it can be fhown to be 
an error, whatever veneration the Americans very 
juflly entertain for his memory, it is to be hoped 
they will riot be milled by his authority. 
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L E T T E R II. 

My dear Sir, 

MR. Turgot is offended, becaufe the cuftoms 
of ^England are imitated in moft of the 
new conftitutions in America, without any par- 
ticular motive. But, if we fuppofe that Englifti 
cuftoms were neither good nor evil in themfelves, 
and merely indifferent ; and the people, by their 
birth, education, and habits, were familiarly at- 
tached to them ; was not this a motive particular 
enough .for their prefervation, rather than endan- 
ger the public tranquillity, or unanimity, by re- 
nouncing them? If thofe cuftoms were wife, 
Juft; and good, and calculated to fecure the li- 
berty, property, and fafety of the people, as well 
or better than any other inftitutions anciejat or 
modern, would Mr, Turgot have advifed the na- 
tion to rejedl them, merely becaufe it was at that; 
time juftly incenfed againft the Englifh govern- 
ment ? — ^What Englifti cuftoms have they retained 
which may with any propriety be called evil? 
Mr. Turgot has inftanced only in one, viz.. ^* that 
a body of reprefentatives, a council, and a go- 
vernor, have been eftablifhed, becaufe the^e is 
in England a houfe of comijions, ^ houfe of 
lords, and a king." It was not fo much be- 
caufe the legiflature in England confifted of three 
branches, that fuch a divifion of power was 
adopted by the ftates, ^s becaufe their own af- 
Temblies had ever been fo conftituted. It was not 
fo much from attachment by habit to fuch a plan 
of power, as from conviftion that it was founded 
jn nature and reafon, that it was continued. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tui^ot feems to be of a different opinion, 
and is for " coUeding all authority into one cen?^ 
** tre, the nation." It is eafily underftood how 
all authority may be coUeded into " one centre'* 
in a defpot or monarch ; but how it can be done, 
when the centre is to be the nation, is njore diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Before we attempt to dif- 
cufs the notions of an author, we fhould be care- 
ful to afcertain his meaning. It will not be eafy, 
after the mod anxious refearch> to difcover the 
true fenfe of this extraordinary paffage. If, after 
the pains of " coUeding all authority into one 
" centre," that centre is to be the nation, we 
Ihall remain 'exadly where we began, and no col- 
leftion of authority at all will be made. The na- 
tion will be the authority, and the authority the 
nation. The centre will be the circle, and the' 
circle the centre. When a number of men, women 
and children, are fimply congregated together, 
there is no political authority among them ; nor any 
natural authority, but that of parents over their 
children. To leave the women and children out 
of the queftion for the. prefent, the men will all 
be equal, free, aind independent of each other. 
Not one will have any authority over any other* 
The firft " colledion'" of authority muft be an 
unanimous agreement to form themfelves into a 
naiioHi peopky community^ or body folitic^ and to 
be governed by the majority of fuffrages or 
voices. But even in this cafe, although the au- 
thority is coUeded into one centre, that centre is 
no longer the nation, but the majority of the 
nation. Did Mr." Turgot mean, that the people 
of Virginia, for exapple. Half a million of fouls 
fcattered over a territory of two hundred leagues 
fquare, fliould ftop here, and have no other au- 
thority 
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tborityby which to make or execute a law, or 
judge a caufe, but by. a vote of the. whole peo- 
ple, and the decifion of a majority I Where \s 
the plain large enough to hold them; and what 
are. the means, and how long would be the tiaic> 
neceflary to afltemble them together ? 

A fimple and perfeft democracy never yet ex- 
ifted among men. If a village of half a mile 
fquare, and one hundred families, is capable of 
exercifing all the legiflative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers, in public affemblies of the whole, 
by unanimous votes, or by majorities, it is more 
than has ever yet been proved in theory or expe- 
rience. In fuch a democracy, . the moderator 
would be Jcing, the town-clerk l^flator^nd 
judge, and the conilable iheriiF, for the moft 
part ; and, upon more important ocpaiidus, com- 
mittees would be only the counfellors of both the 
former, and commanders of the latter. 

Shall we fiippofe then,, that Mn Turgot in- 
tended, that an aiTembly of reprefentatives fliould 
be chofen by the nation, and vefted with all the 
powers of government ; and ■ that this . aflembly 
Ihall be the centre in which all the authority Ihall 
be colledled, and ihall be virtually deemed the 
nation. After, long reflexion, I have not been 
able to difcover any other fenfe in his words, and 
this was probably his real meaning. To examine 
this fyAem in. detail may be thought as trifling an 
occupation, as the laboured reafonings of Sidney 
and Locke, to Ihew the abfurdity of Filmar'a 
fuperilitious notions, . appeared to Mr. Hume in 
his enlightened days. Yet the miftakes of great 
men, and even the abfurdities of fools, when 
they countenance the prejudices of numbers of 
people, efpecially in. a young country, and under 
new governments, caUAOt be too fully x:onfuted« 

You 
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You will not then efteem my time or your owa 
mifpent, in placing this idea of Mr. Turgot in 
all its lights; in confidering the cofifequences of 
it; and in coUedling a variety of authorities 
againftit. . ' 



LETTER III. 

S T» MARINO. 

My Dear Sir, 

" A S^^IETY of gods would govern them-^ 
Xa. " felves democratically," fays the eloquent 
philofopber of Geneva; who however would 
have agreed, that his " gods" muft not have 
been the claflical deities; fince he knew from the 
higheft authority, the poets, who had their infor- 
mation from thofe divinities the Mufes, that all 
the terrors of the nod, the arm, and the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter, with all the energy of his 
undifputed monarchy, were infufficient to hold 
them in order. As it is impoffible to know what 
would have been his definition of the gods, we 
may quietly purfue our inquiry, whether it is 
pra£licable to govern men in this way. It would 
be very furpiiiing, if, among all the nations 
that have exifted, not one has difcovered a fccret 
of fo much importance. It is not neceffary for 
us to prove that no fuch government has exifted ; 
it is . incumbent on him who ftiall embrace the 
opinion of Mr, Turgot, to name the age, the 
country, and the people, in which fuch an ex- 
periment has been tried. ' It might be eafier to 
determine the queftion concerning the pradlicabi- 
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Iky or impra&icability, the utility or inutility, of 
k fimple democracy, if we could find a number 
of exaihples^f . it^ From the frightful pidures 
of a democratical city, drawn by the mafterly 
pencils of ancient philofophers and hiftorians, it 
may be conjedlured that fuch governments exifted 
in Greece and Italy, at leaft for Ihort fpaces of 
time: but no particular* hiftory of any one of 
them is come down to us; nor are we able to 
procure any more fatisfadion to our ciiripfity 
from modern hiftory. If fuch a phenomenon is 
at this time to be feen in the i^'prld, it Is pro- 
bably in fome of thofe ftates which have the 
name of democracies, or at leaft in fuch as have 
preferved fome fliare in the government to the 
people. Let us travel to fome of thofe countries, 
and examine their laws. 

The republic of St. Marino, in Italy, is fome-^ 
times quoted as an inft-ance ; and therefore it is 
of fome importance to examine, i. Whether in 
faft this is a fimple democracy; and, 2. Whe- 
ther, if it were fuch, it is not owing to particu- 
lar circumftances, which do not belong to any 
other people, and prove it to be improper for any 
other, efpecially the United States of America^ 
to attempt to imitate it. 

The republic of St. Marino, as Mr. Addifon 
informs us, ftands on the top of a very high 
and craggy mountain, generally hid amotig the 
clouds, and fometimes under I'now, even when 
the weather is clear and warm in all the country 
about it. • . 

This mountain, and a few hillocks that lie 
fcattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of the dominion. They have, what they 
call, three caftles, three convents, and five 

churches. 
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churches, and nerckon Ttbbtit five thouferid'fould i« 
their community^ 

St. Merino wsis: its founder, a Dalmatian by 
birth; and by trade a mafon. He was employed^ 
about thirteen huridred years ago, in the repara- 
tion of Rimini, and after he had finifhed his woVk* , 
retired to drilsr folitary mountain as very proper 
for the life of a hermit, which he led in the 
greateft anfterities of religion. He had not been 
long^ here,^ before he wrought a reputed miracle, 
which, joined with his extraordinary fanftity, 
gained him fo great an efteem, that the princeft 
of the country made him a prefent of the moun- 
tain, to difpofe of it at his difcretion. His repu- 
tation quickly peopled it, and gave rife to the 
republic which calls itfelf after his name. The 
beft of their churches is dedicated to the laint, 
and holds his aihes. His ftatue ftands over the 
high ahar, with the figure of a mountain in his 
hands, crowned with three, caftles, which is like- 
wife the arms of the commonwealth. They at* 
tribute to his proteftion the long duration of the 
ftate, and look on him the greateft faint next the 
bleffed Virgin. In their ftatute-book is a.JaW 
againft fuch as fpeak difreTpedfuUy ^f him, who 
are to be punifhed in the fame manner as thofe 
who are convided of "blafphemy. This petty 
republic has lafted thirteen hundred years, while 
all the other ftates of Italy have feveral times 
changed their mafters and forms of government. 
Their whole hiftory confifts in two purchafes of 
a neighbouring prince, and two wars, in which 
they aflifted the pope agaiuft a lord of Rimini. 

They would probably fell their liberty as dear 
as they could to any that attacked them ; for 
there is but one road by which to climb up to 

thepi. 
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them. All tb^t ^re capable of bearing arms, are 
exercifed; aad ready at a momeat'a call. 

The fovereiga powei* of the republic was 
lodged, QriginaUy, in what they call the drenga, 
a gre^t council, in whiqh every houfe had its re- 
prefeotative ; but, becaufe they found too much 
confufioa in fuch a multitude of ftatefmen, they 
devolved their whole authority into the hands of 
the' council of fixty. The arengOy however, b 
flill called together in cafes of extraordinary in> 
portance; and if, after due. fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined. In the 
ordinary courfe of government, the council of 
fixty, which, notwithftanding the name, confifts 
but of forty •perfons, has in its hands the adrai- 
niftration of affairs, and is made up of half oi|t 
of the noble families, and half out of the ple- 
beian. They decide all by ballotting, are not 
admitted until five-and-twenty years old, and 
choofe the officers of the commonwealth. 

No fentence can .ftand that is not confirmed by 
two-thirds of this couticil ; no fon can be admitted 
into it during the life of his father, nor two be in 
it of the fame family, nor any ent^r but by ete^ion. 
The chi^f officers of the commonwealth are the two 
capitaneoSf who have fuch a power as the old Homan^ 
confulshadj butarechofenevery fix months. Some 
have been capitaneos fix or feven tim^s, though the 
office is never to be continued to the fame perfons , 
twice fucceffively. The third officer is the com- 
miflary, who judges in all civil and criminal 
matters: but he caufe the many alliances, friend- 
fhips, and intermarriages, as well as the perfonal 
feuds and animofities that happen among fo fmall 
a people, might obftrudl the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of 
it, they have always a foreigner^for this employ, 
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whom they choofe for three years, and maintairf 
out of the public ftock. He muft be a doftor 
of law, and a man of known integrity^ He is 
joined in commiffion with the cafitamoT^ and ad^ 
fojjiething like the recorder of London nnder the 
lord Mayor. The fourth man in the ftate is the 
phyfician : another perfon, who makes no ordi-' 
nary figure in the republic, is the, fchoolmafter. 
Few in the place but have fome tindure of 
learning. 

' The people are efteemed very honeft, and ry-^ 
gorbus in the execution of juftice, and feem ta 
live more happy and contented among their rocks^ 
and fnows, than others of the Italians do in the 
pleafanteft vallies in the world. Nothing inde^cf 
can be a greater inftance of the natural love 
mankind has for liberty, and of theif averfiotf 
to arbitrary government, than fuch a favage' 
mountain covered with peoplcy and the Campa- 
nia of Rome which lies in the fame country^ 
almoft deftitute of inhabitants. 

This is the account of St^ Marino. Yet, if 
all authority is here colleded in one centre, that 
centre is not the nation. Although the original 
i^prefentation mx^p arengo yN?^% of houfes, that is 
to fay, of property, rather than of the perfons 
of the citizens, and confequently not very equal, 
as it excluded all perfonat property, ai well as 
all who #had no property; yet even fuch an 
agrarian, il feems, was not a fufficient check 
to licentioufnefs, arid they found it necefiary ta 
inftitute a fenate of forty men. Here, at leafty 
commenced as complete an ariflocracy as that of 
ancient Rome; or, to exprefs it more exadly, as 
complete a feparation of the ariftocratical from 
the democratical part of the community : and 
there are two remarkable circumftances in confir- 
mation 
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mation o£ this ; one is, tBat there ar<5 not only 
aoble families in this illujlrtjftma republicd Sandi 
MarinU but the conftitution has limited the choice 
of the eieftors fo far as to oblige them to choofe 
one hilf the fenate out of thefe nobles ; the other 
is, that the names of the agents for the common- 
wealth, of the notary, and the witnefifes to two 
inftruments of purchafes macie at feventy years 
diftance from one another, one in iioo, the other 
in 1 1 70, are the fame. — It is not credible that 
they were the fame perfons : they were probably 
fons' or grandfons— ^which is a ftrong proof of 
the attachment to ariftocratical families in this 
little ftate, and of their defire to continue the 
fame blood and the fame names in public em- 
ployments, like the Oranges, Fagels, De Lin- 
aens, &c. in Holland, and tike innumerable other 
examples in all nations. 

Another remarkable circumffance is, the reluct 
tance of the citizens to attend the aflembly of the 
arengOy which obliged them to make a law^ oblig- 
ing themfelves to attend, upon a penalty. This is 
a defe6l, and a misfortune natural to every de- 
jnocratical conftitution, and to the popular part 
of every mixed government. A general or too 
common difinclination to attend, leaves room for 
perfons and parties more aftive to carry points 
by faftion and intrigue, which the majority, if 
all were prefent, would not approve. 

It is curious to fee how many checks and li- , 
mitations are contrived for this legiflative affem- 
bly. Half nobles, half plebeians-^all upwards 
of fiVe-andrtwenty years old— two-thirds muft 
agree- — ^no fon can fit with his father ; never two 
of the fame family. 

The capitaneos have the executive, like the Ro- 
wan c:onfuls, a^nd th^ commiflary has the judi- 
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ciaL-^Here again are remarkable limitations : 
he muftbe a foreigner, and he rs Sfor three years. 
This is to give fome degree of {lability to the ju- 
dicial power, and to make it a reaL and powerful 
check both to the executive and legiflative. 

Weure not indeed told whether this council of 
forty are eleded annually or for life. Mr. Addi- 
fon may, from his well-known chara<fter, be fup* 
pofed to have been more attentive to the grand 
and beautiful monuments of ancient arts of every 
kind which furrounded him in Italy, than to this 
rough hillock, although the form of govemmeijt 
might have excited his curiofity, and the fimpli* 
city of manners his cfteem ; he has accordingly 
given a very imperfedl iketch of its conftitmion 
and hiftory. Yet enough appears to ihew incon« 
teftiblyi that St. Marino is by no means a per* 
fedl democracy. It is a mixture of moQarchyj 
ariftocracy, and democracy, as really as Sparta 
or Rome were, and as the Maflkchufetts, New* 
York, and Maryland now are, in which the pow-^ 
ers of the governor, fenate* and affembly, are more 
exaftly afcertained and nicely balanced, but they 
are not more diftinft than thofe of the capitaneoSy 
council of forty, and the arengo are in St. Ma- 
rino. ^ / 

Should it be argued, that a government like 
this, where the fovereignty refides in. the whole 
body of the people, is a democracy, it may be 
anfwered, that the right of fovereignty in all na- 
tions is unalienable and indiviiible, and does and 
can refide no where elfe; but not to recur to a 
principle fo general, the exercife, as well as right 
of fovereignty, in Rome, refided in the people, but 
the government was not a dembcracy. In Ame«* 
rica, the right of fovereignty refides indifputably 
in the body of the people, and they have the 

whole 
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whole property of land. There are no nobles or 
patricians—all are equal by law and by birthi 
The governors and fenates, as well a^ reprefenta- 
tive affemblies, to whom the exercife of fove- 
reignty is committed^ ^ are annually chofen. Go- 
vernments more democratical never ej^ifted; they 
are vaftly more fo than St. Marino. Yet the an*- 
nual adminiilration is divided into executive, le- 
giflative, and judicial powers ; and the legiflattire 
itfelf is divided into monarchical ariftocratical> 
and democratical branches ; and an equilibrium . 
has been anxioufly fought for in all their deli- 
berations and adions, with infinitely more art, 
judgment, and fkill> than appears in this little 
Italian commonwealth. 

The liberty and the honefty of thefe people is 
not at all furprifing. In fo fmall .a fiate, where 
every man perfonally knows every other, let the 
form of government be what it will, it is fcarcely 
poflible that any thing like tyranny or cruelty can 
take place. A king, or a decemvirate intrufted 
with the government, would feel the cenfures of 
the people, and be conftantly confcious of the 
facility of affembling the whole, and apprehenfive 
of an exertion of their ftrength. 

The poverty of this people appears, by the 
fine of one penny impofed upon abfence from the 
arengo ; and by the law, thaj; an ambaffador 
ihould have a fliilling a day. This however is a 
falary in proportion to the numbers of the people, 
as thirty guineas a day would be Ao an ambaf- 
fador from the United States. It appears alfo> 
from the phyfician's being obliged to keep a 
horfe, probably there is not a carriage, nor ano- 
ther faddle-horfe in the commonwealth. 

An handful of poor people living in the iim- 
pleft manner, by hard labour, upon the produce 

of 
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-of a few cows, fheep, goats, fwine, poultry, and 
pigeons^ on a piece of rocky, fuowy ground, pro- 
teded from every enemy by their fituation, their 
fuperftitvon, and even by their poverty, having 
nd commerce nor luxury, can be no example 
for the commonwealth of Pennfylvania, Georgia, 
or Vermont, in one of which there are poflibly 
half a million of people, and in each of the 
other, at leaft thirty thoufand, fcattered over a 
large territory. 

Upon the whole, a ftronger proof cannot be 
adduced pf the neceffity 9f different orders, and 
of an equilibrium between them, than this com* 
mpnwealth of St. Marino, where there are fuch 
ftrong fymptonis of both in a fociety, where the 
leaft occafion for them appears that can be ima* 
gined to take place in any conceivable fituation^ 
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B I S C A Tf 

Dear Sir, 

IN a refearch like this, after thofe people in 
Europe who haye had the Ikill, courage, and 
fortune, to preferve a voice in the government, 
Eifcay, in Spain, ought by no means to be omit- 
ted. While ^heir neighbours have long fince re- 
figned all their pretenfions into the hands of 
kings and priefts, this extraordinary people have 
preferved their ancient language, genius,' laws, 
government, and manners, without innovation, 
longer than any other nation of Europe* Of 
Celtic extraction, they once inhabited fome.of 
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)the fineft parts of the ancient Boetica ; bilt theif 
love of liberty, and unconquerable averfion to a 
fbreigja fervitude, made them retire, when invaded 
and overpowered in their kncient feats, into thefe 
mountainous countries, called by the ancients 
Cantabria. They were governed by counts, fent 
them by the kings of Ovied6 and Leon, until 
859, when finding themfelves without a chief, 
becaufe Zeno, who coi^manded them, was made 
prifoner, they rofe and took arms to relift Or- 
dogne, fon of Alfonfus the Third, whofe domi- 
nation was too fevere for them, chofe for their 
chief an iflbe of the blood-royal of Scotland, by 
the mother's fide, and fon-in-law of Zeno their 
governor^ who having overcome Ordogne, in 870, 
they chofe him for their lord, and his pofterity, 
who bore afterwards the name of Haro, Succeed- 
ed him, from father to fon, until the king Doa 
Pedro the Cruel, having put to death thofe who 
were in poffeflion of the lordftiip, reduced them 
to a treaty by which they united their country, 
under the title of a lordftiip, with Caftile, by 
which convention the king of Spain is now lord 
ojf Bifcay* • It is a republic ; and one of the pri* 
vif^eges they have moft infifted on, is not to have 
a king : another was, that every new lord, at his 
acceffion, ftiould come into the country in perfon, 
with one of his legs bai^e, and take an oath to 
preferve the privileges of the lordftiip. The pre* 
lent king of Spain is the firft who has been com- 
plifhented with their confent, that the oath fliould 
be adminiftered at Madrid, though the other hu- 
miliating and indecent ceremony has been long 
laid afide* 

Their folicitude. for defence has furrounded 

vith walls all the towns in the diftri*^. They 
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are one-and^twenty in number; the prindpal of 
^ which are, Orduna, Laredo, Portugalete, Duran- 
go, Bilbao, and St. Andero. Bifcay is divided 
into nine merindades, a fort of jurifdi<Siion like a 
bailiwick, befides the four cities on the coaft* 
The capital is Bilbao.-— The whble is a collcdion 
0f very high and very fteep mountains, rugged 
and rocky to fuch a degree, that a company of 
men pofted on one of them might defend itfelf as 
long as it could fubfift, by rolling rocks on their 
enemy. This natural formation of the country, 
which has rendered the march of armies im- 
praAicable, and the daring fpirit of the inhabi- 
tants, have preferved their liberty. ^ ' 

Active, vigilant, generous, brave, hardy, in- 
clined Xo war and navigation, they have enjoyed, 
for two thoufand years, the reputation of the beft 
foldiers and failors in Spain, and even of the beft 
courti^ra, many of them having, by their wit, 
and manners, raifed themfelves into offices of con- 
fequence under the court of Madrid. Their va-. 
luable qualities have recommended them to the * 
efteem of the kings of Spain, who have hitherto 
left them in pofleffion of thofe great immunities^ 
of which they are fo jealous. In i632y indeed^ 
the court laid a duty upon fait : the inhabitants 
of Bilbao rofe, and maflacred all the officers ap- 
pointed tQ coUeft it, and all the officers of tjie 
grand admiral. Three thoufand troops were fent 
to punifti them for rebellion : thefe they fought, 
and totally defeated, driving moft of them into 
the fea, which difcouraged the court from pur- 
fuing their plan of taxation ; and fince that time 
the king has had no officer of any kind in the 
lordffiip, except his corregidor. 

Many . writers afcribe their flourifliing com- . 
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mercc to their fituation; but, as this is no better 
than that of Ferrol or Corunna, that advantage 
is more probably due to. their liberty- In riding 
through this little territory, you would fancy 
yourfclfjn Connedlicut; inftead of miferable 
hutSji built of mud, and covered with fti:aw, yoix 
fee the country full of large and commodious 
houfes and barns of the farmer ; the lands well 
cultivated; and a wealthy, happy yeomanry. The 
roads, fo dangerous and impaffable in moll* other 
parts of Spain, are here very good, having been 
made at a vaft expenfe of labour. ' 

Although the government is called a democra- 
cy, we cannot here find all authority coUeifted 
into one centre j there are, on the contrary, as 
many diftindl governments as. there are cities and 
merindades. The general government has two 
orders at leaft ; the lord or governor, and the bi- 
ennial parliament* Each of the thirteen fub- 
ordinate divifions has its organized government, 
with its chief magiftrate at the head of it. We 
may judge of the form of all of them by that^ojf 
the metropolis, which calls itfelf, in all its laws, 
the noble and illuftrious republic of Bilbao. 
This city has its alcalde, who is both governor 
and chief juftice, its twelve regidores or counfel- 
lors, attorney-general, &c. and by all thefe,^!^ 
fembled in the confiftorial palace under the titles 
of congejOi juflicia^ y regimientOy the laws are 
made in the name of the lord of Bifpay, and 
confirmed by him. ^ 

Thefe officers, it is true, are elefted by the ci- 
tizens, but they muft by law be eledled, as well 
as the deputies to the biennial parliament or jun- 
ta general, out of a few noble families, unftained, 
both by the fide of father and mother, by any 
mixture with Moors, Jews, new converts, peni- 
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tenriaries of the inquifition, &c* They muft be 
natives and refidents, worth a thoufand ducats, 
and ftiuft have no concerii in commerce, manu- 
fafture^, or trades; and, by a fundamental agree- 
ment among all the merindades, all their depu- 
ties to the junta general, and all their regidores, 
findics, fecretaries, and treafurers, muft be no- 
bles, at leaft knights, and fuch as never exer- 
cifed any mechanical trades themfelves or their 
fathers. Thus we fee the people themfelves haVe 
eftabliftied by law a contraded ariftocracy, under 
the appearance of a liberal democracy. Ameri- 
cans, beware! 

Although we fee here in the general govern- 
ment, and in that of every city and merindad, 
the three branches of power, of the one, the 
few, and the many ; yet, if it were as democra- 
tical as it has been thought by fome, we could 
by no means infer, from this inftance of a little 
flock upon a few impradicable mountains, in a 
round form of ten leagues diameter, the utility 
or pralAicability of fuch a government in any 
other country. 

The difpofition to divillon, fo apparent in all de- 
hiocratical governments, however tempered with 
ariftocratical and monarchical powers, has fhewn 
itfelf, in breaking off from it Guipufcoa and Ala- 
, ba ; and the only prefervative of it from other 
divifions, has been the fear of their neighbours. 
They always knew, that as foon as they ihould 
fall into fadlions, or attempt innovations, ^the 
court of Spain would interpofe, and prefcribe 
them a government not fo much to th^r tafte. 
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THE GRISONS* 

In the republic of the Three Leagues of the 
fGrrifons> the fovereign is all the people of a great 
part of the ancient Rhetia. This is called a de* 
mocratieal republic of three leagues, i. T^e 
League of the Grifons. 2. The League Caddee. 
3. The League of Ten Jurifdi<Slions. Thefe 
three are united by the perpetual confederation 
<>£ 1472, which has been feveral times renewed. 
The government refides fovereignly in the com- 
mons, where every thing, is decided by the plu- 
rality of voices. The commons eledl and inftruft 
their deputies for the general diet, which is held 
once a year. Each league elects alfo its chief or 
preiident, who prefides at the dietes, each one in 
his league* The general diet affembles one year, 
at Ilanz, in the league of the Grifons ; one jrear 
at Coire, in the league Caddee ; and one year at 
Davons, in the league of Ten Jurifdiftions. There, 
is another ordinary affembly, compofed of chiefs 
gnd of three deputies from each league, which is 
held at Coire, in the month of January. Befides 
thefe regular affemblies, they hold congreffes 
whenever the neceffities of the ftate require them ; 
fometimes of the chiefs alone, fometimes of cer- 
tain deputies frbm each league, according to the 
importance of the cafe : thefe aflemblies are held 
at Coire, The three leagues form but on^e body 
in general affairs ; and, although one league h^s 
more deputies than another, they count the voices 
without diftin£lion of leagues. They conduft 
feparately their particular affairs. Their country 
is thirty^five leagues in length, and thirty in 
breadtht 

Even 
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Even in this happy country, wher^ there is 
more equality than in almofl any other> there are 
noble families, who, although they live like their 
neighbours by the cultivation of the earth, and 
think it no dilgrace, are'yiery proud of the im- 
menfe antiquity of their defceut, and boaft of it, 
and value thjemfelves upon it, a^ much as Julius 
C^far did, who was defcended from a goddefs* 



THE T/NITED i»^ROVINCES OF THE XOW 

COUNTRIES* 

There ar^ in Friefland and Overyfiell, and 
perhaps in the city of Dort, certain remnants of 
democratlcal powers, the fragments of an ancient 
edifice, which may poffibly be re-eredled'; but as 
there is nothing which fevours Mr. Turgot's rdea^i 
J ihall pafs over this country for the prdent. 
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My dear Sir, 

IT is commonly faid, that Tome of the cantons 
of Switzerland are democratical, and others 
ariftocratical : and ifthefe epithets are underftood 
only to mean, that one of thefe powers prevails 
in fome of thofe republics, and the other in the 
reft, they are juft enough ; but there is neither a 
fimple democracy, nor a fimple ariftocracy, among 
jhem. The governments of thefe confederated 
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fiates, like thofe of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are very complicated, and there- 
fore very difficult to be fully explained ; yet the 
moft fuperficial inquirer will find the moft evi- 
dent traces of a compofitionof all the three pow- 
ers in all of them. 

To begin with the cantons commonly reputed 
democratical. 



DEMOCRATICAL CANTONS- 

A P PEN Z EL* 

The canton of Appenzel , confifts of a feries 
of valleys, fcattered among inacceffible rocks and 
mountains, in all about eighteen miled fquare. 
The people are laborious and frugal, and have no 
commerce biit in cattle, hides, butter, c^eefe, 
. and a little linen made of their own flax. It has 
no walled towns, and only two or three open 
boroughs, and a few fmall villages : it is, like New * 
England, almoft a continued village, covered with 
excellent houfes of the yeomanry, built of wood, 
each of which has its territory of pafture grounds, 
commonly ornamented with trees ; neatnefs and 
convenience are ftudied without, and a remiarka- 
ble cleanlinefs within. The principal part of the 
inhabitants have preferved the fimplicity of the 
paftoral life. As there are not, at moft^ above 
fifty' thoujjand fouls, there cannot bcmore than 
ten thoufand men capable of bearing arms. It is 
not at all furprifing, among fo much freedom, 
though among rocks and herds, to hear of lite- 
rature, and men of letters- who are an ornament 
to their country. ^ 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs, this fimple people, fo fmall An 
number, in fo narrow a territory, could not agree. 
After a violent conteft, in which they were in 
danger of. a civil war, by the mediation of the 
other cantons, at the time of the Reformation, 
they agreed to divide the canton into two por- 
tions, the Outer and the Inner Appenzel, or ' 
R)iodes Exterior and Rhodes Interior. Each"dif- 
tridl has now its refpeftive chief magiftrate, court 
of juftice, police, bandaret, and deputy to the 
general diet, although the canton has but 6n^ 
vote, and confequently lofes its voice if the two 
deputies are of different opinions. The canton is 
divided into no lefs than twelve communities ; fix 
of them called the Inner Appenzel, lying to the 
caft 5 and fix the Outer, to the weft. They have 
one general fovereign council, which is compofed 
of one hundred and forty-four perfons, twelve 
taken from each community. 

The fovereignty refide«in the general affembly, 
Which, in the Interior Rhodes, meets every year 
at Appenzel, the laft Sunday in April ; but, in 
the Exterior Rhodes, it affembles alternately at 
Trogen and at Hundwyl. In the Interior Rhodes 
are the chiefs and officers, the land amman, the 
tything-man, the governor, the treafurer, the cap- 
tain of the qountry, the dire&or of the buildings, 
the director of the churches', and the enfign. The 
Exterior Rhodes have ten officers, viz. two land 
ammans, two governors, two treafurers, two cap- 
tains, and two enfigns. The Interior Rhodes is 
fubdivided into fix leffer ones, each of which has 
fixteen counfellors, among whom are always two 
chiefs. The grand council in the Interior Rhodes, 
as alfo the criminal jurifdiftion, is compofed of 
' one hundred and twenty-eight perfons, who af- 
, . femble 
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femble twice a year, eight dayq after the general 
affembly, and at as many other times as occafions 
require. Moreover, they have alfo the little ^ 
council, called the weekly council, becaufe it 
meets every week in the year. The exterior 
Rhodes are now divided into niaeteen communi- 
ties ; and the foyereignty of them confifts in the 
double grand council of the country, called the 
old and new council, which affembles once a year, 
eight days after the affembly of the country, at 
Trogen or at Herifaw, and is compofed of ninety 
and odd perfons. Then follows the grand coun- 
cil, in which, befides the ten officers, the reigning 
chiefs of all the communities have feats, the di- 
reftors of the buildings, the chancellor, and the 
faptier, which make thirty-five perfons ; the reign- 
ing land amman prefides. After this comes the 
little council from before the fittern, which is 
held every firft Tuefday of each month at Tto^ 
gen ; the reigning land amman is the prefident, 
to whom always aflifts, alternately, an officer, 
with a member of council from all the thirteen 
communities, the chancellor of the country, and 
the fautier, and confifts of twenty and odd perfons. 
The little council from behind the fittern is held 
under the prefidency of the reigning land am- 
man, whenever occafiou requires ; it is held at 
Herifaw,. Hundwyl, or Urnaefchen : at it affift 
the chancellor' of the country, and the fautier, ' 
with the counfellors of the fix communities be- 
hind the fittern, appointed for this fervice. 

Let me afk, if here are not differei^t orders of 
men, and balances in abundance? Such an 
handful of people, living by agriculture, in^pri- . 
mitive fimplicity, one would think might live 
very quietly, almoft without any government at 
all; yet, inftead of being capable of coUeding 
^ . all 
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all authority into one aflembly> they feem to 
have been forcibly agitated by a mutual power 
of repulfion, which has divided th^m into two 
commonwealths^ each of which has its monarchi- 
cal power in a chief magiftrate ; its ariftocratical 
power in two councils, one for legiflation, and 
^he other for execution; befides the two more 
|>opular aflemblies. Thia is furely no fimple de- 
mocracy* — Indeed a fimple democracy by repre*- 
fentatiou is a contradidlidn in terms. 



LETTER VI. 



UNDERWALDV 

My dear Sir% 

'TF^ ff E canton of Uhderwald confiils only of 
jt villages and boroughs, although it is twen- 
ty-five miles in length, and feVenteen in breadth. 
Thcfe dimenfions, it feems, were too exteniive 
to be governed by a legiflation fo imperfeftly com- 
bined, and nature has taught and compelled them 
to feparate into two dlvifions, the one above, and 
the other below, a certain large foreft of oaks, 
which runs nearly in the middle of the country, 
from north to fouth. The inferior valley, below 
the foreft, contains four communities; and the, 
fuperior, above it, fix. The principal or capital 
is Sarnen. The fovereign is the whole country, 
the fovereignty refiding in the general aflembly, 
where all the male^ of fifteen have entry and fiif- 
frage ; but each valley apart has, with refpeft to 
its interior concerns, its land amman, its officers 
of adminiftration, and its public aflembly, coro- 

pofed 
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pofed of fifty-eight fenators, taken from the com- 
munities. As to affairs without, there is a ge« 
neral council, formed of all the officers of admi-^ 
niftration, and of fifty-eight fenators chofen in 
the faid cotmcils of the two valleys. Befides this 
there are, for juftice and police, the chamber of 
feven, and the chamber, of fifteen, for the up- 
per valley^ and the chamber of eleven for the 
lower. 

Here again are arrangements more complicate 
ed, and aiiftocratical preferences more decided^ 
in order to counterpoife the democratical aflem^ 
bly, than any to be found in .America, and the 
land amman is as great a man in proportion as an 
American governor. Is this a iimple demociracy ? 
Has this little clan of graziers been able to col- 
\e& all authority into one centre ? Are there not 
three afTemblies here to moderate and balance 
each other? And are not the executive and judi-^ 
eial powers feparated from the legiflativ^ ?/ Is it 
not a misted government, as much as any in 
An^tica ? Although its conftitution is not by any 
. means fo well digefted as ten at leafi of thofe of 
the United States ; and although it would never 
be found capable of holding together a great 
nation? 
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LETTER VII. . : 

* 

CLARIS. 

My dear Sir, 

THE canton of Claris is a mountainous 
country, of eight miles long and four wide, 
according to their own authors, perhaps intend* 
ing German miles ; but twenty*five miles in length 
and eighteen in breadth, according to ibme £ng- 
lifti accounts^ The commerce of it is in cheefe, 
butter, cattle, linen, and thread. Ten thou* 
land cattle, and four thoufand fheep, paftured 
in fummer upon the mountains, conftitute their 
wealth. 

The inhabitants live together in a general equal- 
ity, and moft perfefk harmony; even thofe of 
the different perfuafions of Catholics and Protet 
tants, who fometimes perform divine fervice in 
the fame church, one after the other : and all the 
offices of ftate are indifferently adminiftered by. 
both parties, though the Proteftants are more in 
number, and fuperior both in indaflry and com* 
merce. All the houfes are built of wood, large 
and folid, thofe of the richefl inhabitants differ- 
ing only from thofe of the poorer, as they are 
larger. 

The police is well regulated here, as it is 
throughout Switzerland. Liberty does not dege- 
nerate into licentioufnefs. Liberty, independence, 
and an exemption from taxes, amply compenfate 
for a want of the refinements of luxury. There 
are none fo rich as to gain an afcendencyby lar-^ 
geffes. If they err in tlieir councils, it is an 
error of the judgment, and- not of the heart. As 

there 
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thfere is no fear of invafion, and they have no ^on- 
quefts to make, their policy confifts in maintain- 
ing their independence, and preferving the pub- 
lic tranquillity. As the end of government is the 
greateft happinefs of the greateft i^umber, faving 
at the fame time the ftipulated rights of all, go- 
vernments like thefe, where a l^rge ihare of power 
is prefervedby the people, deferve to be admired 
and imitated. It is in fuch governments that hu- 
man nature appears in its dignity, honeft, brave, 
and generous. 

Some writers are of opinion, that Switzerland 
was originally peopled by a colony of Greeks. 
The fame greatnefs of foul, the fame fpirit of in- 
dependence, the fame love of their country, has 
animated both the ancients and the moderns, to 
that determined heroifm which prefers death to 
flavery. Their hiftory is full of examples of vic- 
tories obtained by fmall . numbers of men over 
large armies. In 1388, the Auftrians made an 
irruption into their territory, with an army of fif- 
teen thoufand men; but, inftead of conquering 
the country as they cxpefted, in attacking about 
four hundred men polled on the mountains at 
Nsefel, they were broken by the ftones rolled 
upon them from the fummit : the Swifs, at this 
critical moment, ruflied down upon them with 
fuch fury, as forced them to retire with an im- ' 
menfe lofs. Such will ever be the charafter of a 
people, who preferve fo large a ftiare to themfelves 
in their legiflature, while they temper their con- 
ftitution, at the fame time, with" an executive 
power in a chief magiftrate, and an ariftocratical 
power in a wife fenate. 

The government here is by no means entirely 
democratical. It is true, that the fovereign is 
the whole country, and the fbVereignty refides in 

the 
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the general «ilembly> where each male of fifteen, 
nvith bis fward at hU fide, has his feat and vote* 
It is true* that this aflembly, which is annually 
held in an open plain,' ratifies the laws, lays 
taxes, enters into alliances, declares war, and 
Brakes peace* 

But it has a firft magiilrate in a land ammapy 
who is the chief of the republic, and is qhofen 
alternately from among the Proteftants and from 
among th^ Catholics. The Proteilant remains 
•three years in office; the Catholic tviro. The 
manner, of his appointment is a mixture of elec- 
tion and lot. The people choofe five candi^^ 
dates, who draw lots for the office. The other 
^reat officers of finite ^e appointed in the fame 
planner. 

There is a council called a fenate, compofed 
of the land amman, a iladtholder, and fixty-two 
Senators, foity^ight Proteftants and fourteen Ca« 
tholics, all taken from fifteen tagwen or corvees^ 
into which the three pripcipal quarters or parti<» 
tions of the country are fubdivided for its moie 
convenient government^ Ix^ this fenate, called 
the council of regency^ the executive power r^« 
fides. JSach ugwen or coryee fu^nifhes four fe- 
P;^tprs; befid^s the borough pf Claris, tvhi^h fmv 
niihes fix. 

Infiead of a fimple democracy, it is a mixed 
government, in which the monarchical power i^ 
the land ammap, iladtholder pr prp-conful, the 
arifiocratical order in (he fenate,. and the demoh 
cratical in the general aiTembly, are di(lin£ily 
inarked. It is, however, but imperfedly ba-i 
lanced; fo much of the executive ppwer in an 
avifiocratical afiembly would be dangerous in 
(he highefl degree in a large flate, and among a 
jicli people, If this canton could extend its do- 
minion. 
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mmionj of gready multiply its number^j it would 
fooa find the Mceffity of giving the executive 
power to the land amman, in order to defend the 
people againft the fenate } for the fenate^ although 
it is always the fefervoir of wiftlom> is eternally 
tht y^ry focus of ambition* 



LETTER VIII. 
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My Dear Sir, 

THJ£. canton of Zug is fmall, but richi and 
divided into mountains and plains* The 
fovereign is the city of Zug, and part of the 
country. It is divided into nve quarters^ which 
' pofiefe the fover^gnty ; the city of Zug is two, 
and the country three, Ment^ingen, £^6ri, and 
Bar. The government is very complicated, and 
the fovereighty refides in the general affembly of 
the five quarters, where each male perfon of fif- 
teen years of age has admittance and ^ voice. It 
ailembles annually to ena6i laws, and choofe their 
magiftrates. Thus thefe five quarters make a 
body of a democratical republic which com- 
mands the reft of the canton. They fumifti al- 
ternately the land amman, the head or chief of 
the ftate, w,ho muft always refkle at Zug wkh the 
i!egeia;ey of the country, although he is chofen 
by the fuffrages of all the quarters colle&irvely. 
He continues three years^ in office when takeii 
from the diftri^ of Zi$, and but two when cho^ 
en from any of the others. 

The 
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The coundl of regency to whom the general 
adminiftration of affairs is intrufted, is compofed 
of forty fenators, thirteen from the city, and 
twenty-feven from the country. 
. The city, moreover, has its chief, its council, 
and its officers apart, • and every one of the other 
quarters has the fame. , 

It is a total mifapplication of words to call 
thi§ government a nmple democracy; for, al- 
though the people are accounted for fomething, 
and indeed for more than in moft other free go- 
vernments ; in other words, although it is a free 
republic, it is rather a confederation of four or 
live republics, each of which has its monarchical, 
aririocratical, and democratical branches, than a 
fimple democracy. The confederation too has its » 
three branches ; the general affembly, the regen- 
cy of fenators, and the land amman; being dif- 
fejreht orders tempering each other, as really as 
the houfe, council, and governor, in any of the 
United States of America. 



L E T T E R IX. 

U R I* 

My dear Sir, 

THE canton of Uri, the place of the birth 
and refidence of William Tell,, ihook off 
the yoke of Auftria in 1398, and, with Switz and 
Underwald, laid the foundation of the perpetual 
alliance of the cantons, in 131 5* The canton 
confifts only of villages and little towns or bour- 
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gades, and the whole is divided into ten genoila- 
in^n, or inferior communities. It has no city. 
Altdorf, where the general affemblies are held, 
and the land amman and regency refides, is the 
principal village. 

The land amman and the principal magiftrates 
are elefted in the general aflei6bly, in which all 
the male perfons of fifteen years of age have a 
' right to a feat and a' vote. 

The fenate or council of regency, in whom is 
veiled the executive power, is compofed of fixty 
members, taken equally from each genpfiamen, 
though they refide at the capital borough. From 
this council ire taken all the neceffary offi- 
cerSv 

There are two other councils; one called th^ 
chamber of feven, and the other the chamber of 
£fteen, for the management of lefler affairs. 

The valley of Urferen, three leagues in length 
and one in breadth, marches under the banners 
of "Uri; but it is, but an ally, cbnneiled by 
treaty in 141 o. It has its proper land amman 
and council, and has alfo a bailiwick fubjeft to 
it. 

The village of Gerfaw is a league in breadth^ 
and two in length : there are about a thoufand 
inhabitants. This is the fmalleft republic in Eu- 
rope: it has however. its land amman, its coun- 
cil of regency, and its general aflembly of bur- 
geffes, its courts of juftice aqd militia, although 
it is faid there is not a iingle horfe in the whole 
empire. Such a diminutive republic, in an ob- 
fcure corner, and unknown, is interefting to 
Americans, not only becaufe every fpot of earth 
on which civil liberty flourilhes deferves their ef- 
teem, but upon this occafion is particularly im- 
portant. 
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portant, as it* Ihews the impoffibility of epe&Ing 
€ven the fmallefl governmeBt, among the poor#u 
people^ without different oi^ers^ councils^ and 
balances. 
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LETTER X- 

S W I T Z. 

My dear Sir, 

THE canton of Switz haft the honour of giir« 
ing the name to the whole confederation, 
becaufe the firftbatde for independency was fought 
there : yet it confiils only of villages divided intd 
fix quarters, the firft of which is Switz, where the 
ordinary regency of the ccmntry i^fides. The 
foverdgn is the whole country ; that is to fay, the 
fpvereignty reiides in the general alTambly of the 
country, where all the males of fifteen years of 
age have a right of entry and fiiffrage. 

Yet they have their land amman ; and their or- 
dinary regency, at which the land atmman pre- 
fides, compofed of finty counfellors, taken equally 
from the fix quarters. All the neceiSary omcera 
are taken from this council. 

There are, befides, the iecret chamber, the 
chamber of feven, and the chamber of nine, for 
finance, jufiice, and police. 
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ARISTOCRATIGAL REPUBLICSi 
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T li E CAN TO^ O F B EH N Ei 

My dterSir, . 

IT is fcarcely poffible- to l?eliev^ tliat Mr. l^df* 
goti by colleding all autHarity into otie cen- 
tre, could have intended an ariftocraticai aflfein- 
bly. He muQ have meant, howev^f, u fimpk 
fom of goverament of fome kind or other J anrf 
there kre bnt -three kinds of fimple forms, demo- , 
cracy, ' ariftpcracy, and monarchy. As we har^ 
gone through mofti if not all, the govi^rnmenta^ 
in Europe iti which the people have any fhare ; it 
will throw tniich light upon our fubjeft if we 
proceed to the ariftocracies and oligarchies^ for* 
we fliall fin<l all thefe under a neceffity of eftab- 
liihing order^V checks, and balances, as much a^ 
the democracies- As the people have beeii al- 
ways neceffitated to eftablilh monarchical and 
ariftocraticai powers, to check themfelves from 
rulhing into anarchy ; fo hav^ ariftocraticai bo- 
dies ever been obliged to contrive a number of 
divifioi^s of their 'powers to check themfelveff 
from running into oligarchy. 

The canton of Berne has no other fovei'eign 
than the fingle city of Berne. • The fovereignty 
relides in the grand council, which has the legis- 
lative power, and the power of making peace, 
war, and alliances, and is compofed of two hun^ 
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dred counfellors and ninety-aine affeffors, the 
ele£kion of whom is made, by the feizeniers and 
the fenate, from the citizens,' from whom they 
are fuppofed virtually to derive thdr power; but 
a general affembly of the citizens is never called 
together, on any occa'fion, or for any purpofe, 
not even to lay tances, nor to make alliances or 
war. To be eligible into the grand council, one 
muft be a citizen of Berne, member of one of 
the focieties or tribes, and at leaft in the thirtieth 
year of his age. 

The executive power is delegated by the grand 
council to the fenate or little council, which is 
compofed of twenty-feven ^erfons, including the 
two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, the two 
treafurers of the German country, and of the 
pays de Vaud, and the four bannerets or com- 
manders of the militia, taken from the four firft 
tribfes, for the four diftridls of the city* Vacan- 
cies in this fenate are filled up by a complicated 
mixture of ballot and lot : twenty-fix balls, three 
of which are gold, are drawn out of a box by 
the feveral fenators ; thofe who draw the golden 
ones nominate three ^eleflors out of the little 
coipcil ', in the fame manner, feven members are 
defignated from the grand council, who nominate 
feven eledors from their bodyj thefe ten no- 
minate ten candidates to be voted for in the 
grand council : the four of thefe who have the 
moft votes, draw each of them a ball, out of a 
box, which has in it two of gold and two of fil- 
ver; the two who draw the gold are voted for in 
the grand council, and he who has the moft 
votes is chofen, provided he be married, and has 
been ten^years in the grand council. 

-Vacancies in the grand council are filled up, at . 
certain periods of about ten years, and two new 

members. 
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members are appointed by each avoyer, one by 
each feizenier and fenator, and two or three others 
bv other officers of ftateV if there are more va- 
cancies, they are filled by the eledlion of the fei- 
zeniers and fenators. 

The feizaniers, who have this deftive power, 
are drawn by lot from among thofe members of 
the grand council who have held the office of 
bailiffs^ and who have finiftied the term of their 
adminiftration. The bannerets and feizeniers 
have, by "the conftitution, an authority, for three 
days in Eafter, refembling that of the cenfors in 
ancient Rome, and may deprive any member of 
either council of his place; but, as their fen- 
tence muil be confirmed by the great council, 
they never exercife their power. There are fix 
noble families at Berne, who enjoy the precedence 
of all th^ other fenators, although more ancient 
members, and have rank immediately after th? 
bannerets. 

The principal magiftrates are, the two avoyers, 
who hold their offices for life; the two treafu- 
rers, who continue for fix years; and the four 
bannerets, who remain only foun The avoyers 
officiate alternately a year ; and the reigning avo- 
yer, although he prefides in council, in an ele- 
vated feat under a c^nopy^ and has the public 
feal before him, has no vote except in cafes 6f 
equal divifions, and never gives his opinion unr 
lefs it is required. The avoyer, put of office, 
is the firft fenator and prefident of the . fecret 
council. 

The fecret council is compofed of the avoyer . 
out of office, the four bannerets, the two trea- 
furers, and two other fecret counfellors tiiken 
from the fenate. In this body all affairs that re- 
quire 
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quire fecrecy, andfome of thefi? are of great im^ 
portance, are diebated and determined. 
, The graud .council afiTembles aad deliberates 
by its own authority at ftated .time^, and fuper* 
intends all affairs, although the moil. important 
are delegated^enerally to the ienate* ' The whole 
adminiilration is celebrated for its i^ncommon 
pioderation, precifion, and difpatcL 

There are.feventy^two bailiwicks, .diftribnted 
in four clafles, comprehending a country of. fixty 
league^ in length, or a tiiird part of all .Switzer» 
Undj, fubjeftto this city- The bailiffs are apr^ 
pointed by lot from the grand council. They 
j^ere. formerly chofen, but this method rendering 
all the members dependent u^n a few> who had 
the naoft influence, ; it had tpo ftronga tendency 
to an oligarchy. The bailiwicks are the moft 
profitable places, and are filled from the grand 
council, /rhe bailiffs -live in much fplendour^ 
and are able to Jay up two or three thouiand 
pounds ilerling a year, befides d^cbarging all 
their expences. They reprefent the fovereign a^r 
thqrity, put the laws in execution, coUei^ the re- 
yenuie4> ai£l as judges in .ciyiland criminal caufes} 
but an appeal lies to Berne, in civil caufes to the 
pourts of juflice, and in criminal to the fenate: 
but as the judges on appeal are pcrfonjs who. ei- 
ther have been or expe^ to be bailiflfe, thqre is 
great reafon to be apprehenfive of partiality. 

Tliere is no flanding.army, but every male of 
fi;](teen is enrolled in the niilitia, and obliged to 
provide himfelf an uniform, a mufket, powder 
^nd ball; and no peaf^nt is allowed to marry, 
'firithout producing his arms and uniform. The 
^rms are iiifpeftcd every year, and the men ex- 
(prcifed^ There are arfenals of arms at Beme^ and 
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in eVcry bailiwicks fufficient for the militia of the 
diftria, and a fumrof money for three months pay. 
The dragoons aj^ chofen froni the fubilantial farm- 
ers, who kreobliged tPiprovide their own.horfes 
and accoutrements. Xh^e is a council of war, 
of which thfe avoyer out of plijce is prefident, iii 
peace;, in war, a general is appointed to com- 
maiid all the foroes oLdie ftate. x 

There is a political feminary for the youth, 
called the exterior ftate, which, is a miniature of 
the wholfe government. The. young men affem- 
ble and go through all the forms; they have 
their grand, council, fenate? avoyers, , treafurers, 
bamieret^, feizenier^, &c,. ^the \poft qf avoyer is 
foaght with great afliduity. They debate upon 
poUtical fubjcfSls, and thus improve their talentis 
by exercife, and become more capable? of rferv- 
ing the public in ftiture life. 

The nobility in this country are harughty, and 
much averfe to mixing in company, or any fa- 
miliar eonverfation With the common people : ihe 
commons are taughtto believe the nobles fuperi- 
ors, whofe, right it is to rule ; and they believe 
their teachers, and are very willing to be go- 
verned- ^ t ■ ■■ 



LETTER XII, 

rRIBOURG." 

My dear Sir, 

THE canton of Pribourg is aridocratical, 
not having more than forty families, who 
can have any part in the government. Thefe ^11 
live very nobly; that is to fay without commerce, 
pianufaSures, .or 'trades. ' " 

' The 
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The fovereignty and legiflative authority refides 
in the council of two hundred perfons, compofed 
of the two avoyers, who are for life ; twenty- 
two counfellors ; four bannerets; fixty other coun- 
fellors, from whom the twenty-four who com- 
pofe the fenate, in which refides the executive 
power, are taken when they are to be replaced ; 
and one hundred and twelve others, whom they 
call the grand fenate of two hundred. 

The two avoyers are elefted by the plurality 
<)f fuffrages of all the citizens. They hold their 
offices for life, and prefide alternately a year. 
The twenty-two counfellors are alfo for life, and 
are defignated by lot, as well as the bannerets, 
whofe charges, continue but three years. The 
fixty alfo are nominated by lot, ana are drawn 
from the hundred and twelve, called the two 
hundred. Thefe laft come forward in the ftate 
by the prefentation and nomination of the fecret 
-chamber, compofed of twenty-four, befides the 
bannerets, who are the chiefs of it. This cham- 
ber, which is fovereign, befides the right of no- 
mination to the ftate, has alone that of correfti- 
on, and of propofing regulations. 

The two avoyers, the twenty-two counfellors, . 
and the four bannerets, f6rm the little fenate, 
which hears and determines civil caufes, and af- 
fembles every day. 

The affairs of^ftate are carried before the grand 
fenate of two hundred. 

The tribes are corporations of tradefmen, who 
have no part in government, and who aflemble 
in their abbays,' only for the affairs of their oc- 
cupations, and all their ftatutes are approved or 
rejefted by the fenate. 

There are thirty-one bailiwicks fubjedl to this 
canton. The method of determining the mem^ 

bers 
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bers of the little fenate and fecret council is ano* 
ther check. The ' n^mes of the candidates ia 
nomination are placed in a box, containing as ma- 
ny partitions as there are perfons: the ballots are 
thrown into this box by the eleftors, without, 
knowing ho\y the names are placed ; and the can- 
didate whofe name^ occupies the divifion, which 
receives by accident the moft ballots, has the lot. ^ 
This is to guard againft the influence of families ; 
for, among thofe few families, from which alone 
any candidate can be taken, fome have more in- ^ 
fluence than others. The canton contains fixty- 
fix thouland fouls. Its land produces good paf- 
ture, fome corn, and little wine ; it has no com- 
merce, and not much literature. It has more troops 
in foreign fervice, than any other canton in pro- 
portion. As the rivers and lakes have a diredl 
communication with the feai they might have a 
valuable commerce ; but as none of the perfons 
concerned in government can be merchants, no 
commerce can ever be in falhion, except that of 
their noble blood to foreign fovereigns. It is'no 
doubt niuch to the honour of their fidelity and 
valour to be chofen fo generally to be the life- 
guards of princes ; but whether they can vindicate 
fuch a traffic, upon principles of juftice, huma- 
nity, or policy, or from the imputation of a 
more mercenary fpirit than that of ordinary com- 
micrce, is for them to confider. The confervation 
of the oligarchy is entirely owing however to this 
cuftom : for a youthful fiery nobility, at home in 
idlenefs, would neceflarily become ambitious of 
popularity, and either procure, by intrigues and 
infurredlions, a greater fhare of importance to the 
people, or fet up one of the greatefl genius and 
enterprize «mong them for a defpot. In foreign 
fervice they exhauft their reftlefs years, and re- 
turn. 



* 
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turO) after the deaths of their fathers^ fatigoed 
with difiipation, to enjoy their honoub and 
eftates; to fupport tbofe laws which are fo par- 
tial to their wilhes; and to re-aflume the manly^ 
fimplicity of manners of their native country. 



L E T T E R Xlir. 



S O X. 1^ U R £• 



My dear Sir, 

THt canton of Soleurc, feven leagues ia 
breath and twelve in length, contains fifty 
thoufand fouls, and the Patrician families are iiV 
quiiet poffeffion of all the public offices- The 
fbvereign is the city of Soleure ; apd ' the fove- 
reignty refides in the grand council, confiding of 
two avoyers, who prefide alternately, and whoib 
eleftion depends upon the council, and all the ci- 
tizens in general, who are divided into eleven 
tribes ; of twenty-three of the thirty-three fena- 
tors taken from the tribes, each of which furnilhes ; 
three ; and of fixty-fix members who repreffent 
the citizens, and are taken alfo from the tribes ia 
equal numbers, viz. fix from each tribe. 

The fenate is compofed of the two avoyers, and 
the thirty-three fenators taken from the tribes, 
making thirty-five in all, who are called the little 
council, conduct the affairs of flate, and judge 
caufes civil and criminal. The two councils 
make together the number of one hundred, with-r 
out computing the avoyer in office, who prcfides 
in chief. This body, named the graifd council, 
makes laws and fiatutes ; treats of alliances, peace 

and 
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and war ; 4^<^.i<3es appeals in the laft raprt ; elects 
the treafiirer, the fourth in rank, in theftate, and 
the exterior bailiffs. The thirty-thre^ fenators 
confift of eleven ^It^raths or feniorcounfellars, and 
twenty-two yiink-raths or juniors. XJpDu the 
removal by death of one of the alt-raths, the 
eldeft bf the yuhk-raths fucceeds him, and this 
vacancy is finedr out . of the great council, by 
eleftion of the Mewn alt-raths. From among the 
alt-raths, the two avpyers, the banneret, and the 
treafurer, the four principal magiftrates of the 
commonwealth, are chofen ; and on the death of 
an avoyer, the banneret fucceeds to his place^ 
after having gone through the formality of a lio- 
minatron by th^ general aflembly of citizens; 
Vacancies in' the grand council are* fupniied by 
the alt-rath3, froni the fame, tribe to wnich the 
deceafed member belonged. There is an annual 
njeeting of the whole body of the citizens, in 
which the avoyers and banneret are confirmed in 
theil: places: the fenior a;nd junior couiifellors 
at the fame time mutually confirm each other. 
All thefe confirmations are matters of courfe, 
and mere form. AH other public employments 
are difpofed of by the fenate. 

The revenues of the public, and falaries of of- 
fices, are very confiderable, and afford the few 
diftinguifhed families very profitable emoluments. 
The grand fautier is annually ele£led by all the citi- 
zens. There are fcveral tribunals and chambers : 
the fecret council, formed of the two avoyers, 
the banneret, the treafurer, the moft ancient of 
the feriators of the firft order or alt-raths, the 
fecretary of ftate, and attorney-general: the 
council of war : the council of juftice, which is 
compofed bf fix members of the little coimcil, 
and eleven members of the grand council, one 

Vox,. I. F of 
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of whom 4s furnifhed by each tribe j the ^[rand 
fautier f)i:efi4.es in it, inftead of the avoyer in of- 
fice : tlie cpnliftory, . and the chamber of or- 
phans. This^ canton has a large country fubjefi 
to it, compreliending eleven bailiwicks. 

The foil is extremely fertile, yet there is a want 
of hands for agriculture, and populatipndecreafes; 
although commodioufly fituated for commerce, 
they have ixbne. Thefe circjurnffapces are enough 
to ftiew the bleffings of a government by a few 
noble families. They^ew another thing, ftill 
more curious ; to wit, the conlequences of mix- 
ing the nobles and commons togethei:. The latter 
have here been induced to reduce their own con- 
ftitutional fhare in the government to a mere form, 
jaud complaifantly to refign all the fubftanee into 
the han^s of thofe whom they think their natu- 
ral mperiors: and this will eternally happen^ 
Iboner or later, in every country, in any degree 
confiderable for extent, numbers, or wealth,^ 
where the whole legiflative and executive power 
are in one afTembly, or even in two, if they have 
not a third jpower td balance them. 

Let us by no means omit, that there is a grand 
arfenal at Solcure, as there is at Berne, well ftored 
withj arms in prpportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants in the canton, and ornamented vyith the tro- 
phies of the valour of their anceftors. 

Nor fhould it be forgotten, that a defenfive 
alliance has fubfifted between France and feveral 
of thefe cantons for more than a century, to the ' 
great advantage of both. Thefe republicans have 
found in that monarchy, a fteady, faithful, and 
generous friend. In 1777 the alliance was renew- 
ed in this city of Soleure, where the French 
ambaffador refides y and extended to all the can-^ 
tons. In the former treaty an article was inferted, 

that 
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tliat if any difTenfions fhould arife between the 
cantons, his majefty Ihould, at the requeft of one 
of the parties, interpofe his mediation by all gen- 
tle means to bring, about a reconciliation : but if 
thefe ftiould fail, he fliould compel the aggreffor 
to fulfil the treaties between the cantons and their 
allies. As this article was manifeftly incompa- 
tible wit!} that independence which republicans 
ought to value abpve all things, it has been 
wifely omitted in the new treaty ; and it would, 
have become the dignity of the Swifs charafter 
to have renounced equally thofe penfions, which 
are called Argents de Pais; et de Alliance, as in" 
confiftent not only with a republican fpirit, but 
WtH that equality which ought to be the founda- 
Qon pf an alliance, . 



I. E T T E R XIV. 



J. u g E R N E. 



My dear Sir, 

TH E ^ canton of Lucerne comprehends a 
country of fixteen leagues long and eight 
wide, containing fifteen bailiwicks, befides feveral 
cities, abbays, monafteries, feigAiories, &c. The 
inhabitants are almoft whoUyjengaged in agricul- 
ture, and the exportation of their produce. 
Their commerce might be greatly augmented, as 
the river keufs ifTues from the lake, pafies through 
the town, and fall§ into the Rhine, 

The city contains , lefs than three thoufand. 
fouls, has no manufaftures, little trade, and- no 
encouragement fpr lear^ing ; yet the fovereign is 
tl;iis fingle city, and the fovereignty rcfides in the 

litdc 
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little and great council, having for chiefs two 
avbyers, vho are alternately regents. There are 
five hundred citizens in the town> from whom a 
council of one hundred are chofen, who are no* 
minally the fovereignty ; out of this fcody are 
formed the two diyifiohs, the little council, fe- 
nate, or council of ftate, confifting of thirty-fix 
jaembers, divided into two equal parts of eighteen 
each^ one of which makes choice of the other 
fevery half year. The whole power is aftually 
exercifed by this body, the two divifions of which 
^dminifter the governineht by turns. They are 
fubjeft to no contrpul; are neither confirmed by 
the fovereign council, nor by the citizens ; thedi-* 
vifion which retires confirming that which c;onies 
in. 'As the yicancies in the fenate. are filled up 
by themfelves, all power is in ppfieffion of a few 
Patrician families. The fon fucceeds the father, 
^nd,the |:>rpther his brother. » . 

The grand council confifts of fixty-four per- 
fons, taken from the citizens, who are faid to have 
their privileges ; but it is hard to guefs what they 
are, as the eleftions are made by tjie little and 
great council conjointly. 

The adminiftration, the police, the finances, 
imd the whole executive power, is in' the fenate, 
which is conftantly fitting. 

The grand council is affembled only upon par- 
ticular occafioi^s, fpp the purpofe of legiflation. 
The fenate has cognisance of criminal caufes, but 
in capital cafes -the grand council is convoked to 
pronounce fentence: in civil califes an appeal 
lies from the fenate td th^ grand council ; but 
thefe appeals can be but mere forms, the fame fcr 
nators being in both courts. ' 

As the fenate conftitutes above a third of the 
grand council, choofe their own members, confer 

, all 
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\ 
all employments, have the. iK)mination to ecclefi- 
aftical benefices, two-thirds of the revenues of the 
canton belonging to the clergy, their influence 
muft be uncontroulable. - • 

The two avoyers are chpfen from the.fenateby 
the council of one hundred, and are confirmed 
annually. The relations of the candidates arc 
excluded from voting ; but all fuch checks againft 
influence and family connexions in an oligarchy 
are futile, as all laws are cyphers. There are al- 
fo certain chambers of juftice and police. 

In fome few inftancea, iucli a& declaring war 
and making peace, forming alliances or impofing 
taxes, the citizens mufl be afiembled and give 
their confent, which is one check upon the pow^ 
er of the nobles. .., . . 



LETT E-R XV. 



2J TJ R J C Hi 



* My dear Sir, 

TH E canton of Zurich contains one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand Ibuls, upon an area 
of forty miles by thirty, abounds in corn, wine, 
and all the ordinary produftions of excellent paf-* 
tures. Literature has been encouraged, and has 
conftantly flourifhed in this country, from the 
time of Zuinglius to that of Gefner and Lavater. 
The inhabitants are induftrious, their manufa&ures 
confiderable, and their commerce extenfive. 

In the city is a public* granary, an admirable 
refource againft fcarcity, and a magnificent arfe- 
nal well filled with cannon, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, particularly mufquets for thirty thoufand 

men; 
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men ; the armour of the old Swifs warriors, and 
the bow and arrow with which William Tell fhot 
the apple on the head of his fon-^ 

Who with the generous nifties fate. 
On TJrPs rock, in clofe divan, 
And wing'd that arrqw, fure as fate. 
Which fix'd the facred rights of man* 

The fovereign is the city of Zurich. The 
fovereignty refides in the two burgomafters, in 
the little council compofed of forty-eight mem- 
bers, and the grand council compofed of one hun- 
dred and liity-two ipembers ; all taken from thir- 
teea tribes, one of which is of the nobles, and the 
other twelve of citizens. 

Although there are twelve thoufand fouls in 
the capital, and one hundred and fifty in the can<« 
ton, there are not more than two thoufand citi^ 
^ens. In early times, when the city had no ter^^ 
ritory round it, or a fmall on^, the citizens were 
in poflei&on of the government ; when they af- 
terwards made additions by conqueft or purchafe, 
they ftill obftinately held this power, and exclud- 
ed all their new fubjefls. It is an hundred and 
fifty years fince a new citizen has been ad- 
mitted : befides elefling all the magiftrates and 
holding all offices, they have maintained a mono- 
poly of commerce, and excluded all ftrangers, and 
even fubjedls of the canton, from conducing any 
in the town. Such are commons, as well as no-, 
bles and princes, whenever they have power un- 
checked in their hands ! . 

There is even in this commercial republic a 
tribe of nobles, who confider trade as a humi- 
liation. 

The 
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- . The legiflative authority is vefted xjx t^e giand ^ j 

fcoiincil of two hundred and twelve, including j 

the feniate. ^ j 

The' fenate confifts of twenty-four tribunes, ^ 

and four counfellors chpfen by. the .npbles, to 
Ihefe are added twenty, cle&ed by the fovereigii 
council ; making, in all, with the two buigpmafters, 
fifty : half of them adminifter fix months,! and are } 

then fucceeded by the reft. .The buigomafters 
are chofen annually by the fovereiga council, and 
one of them is prefident of each divifion of the 
feiiate, which has the judicial power, m criminal 
matters, without appeal, and in civil, with an * 
appeal to the grand council. 

The members of the fenate are liable to be 
changed, and there is an annual revifion of them, 
which is a great reftraint. < 

The ftate is not only out of debt, but faves 
money every year againft any emergency. By this 
fund they fupported a war in 171a, without any 
additional taxes. There is not a carriage in the 
town, except it be of a ftranger. 

Zurich has great influence in the general diet, 
which Ihe derives more from her reputation for 
integrity, and . original Swifs independence of 
fpirit, than from her powei;. 



LETTER XVI. 

SdH A FtH AUSE. 

My dear Sir, 

THE fovereign is the city of Schaffhaufe. 
The citizens, about fixteen hundred, are 
divided into twelve tribes, one of which confifts 
of nobles, and eleven are ordinary citizens. 

The 
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The ftVereignty refides in tbe little and grand 
councils. ' ' , * 

The fenate, or littlexouncil of twenty-five, jhcas 
'Ae executive power, .y _ » " 

'- The great council cottiprizihg tKe fenkte,.*ha5- 
thfe liegitiativc,' and finally decides appeali. ' 
~ The buj^omafters ire the chiefs of th^ repub- 
lic, and alternately prefide in both councils; 

fieiides thefe. there are, the fecret council, of 
feven of the higheft officers ; the chamber of 
jufticc, of twenty-five, including the prefident j 
the praetorian chamber, of thirteen, including 
the prefident; the confiftory, of nine; and the 
chamber ^ of accounts, of niiae. The city has 
ten bailiwicks fiibje£l to it. 



THE CITY OF MULHOUS^. 

The fovereign is the city: the fovereignty re- 
fides in the little and the grand council. The 
lefler council is compofed of twenty-four perfons ; 
viz. three burgomafters who prefide by turns, 
each one fix months, nine counfellors, and 
twelve tribunes, who fucceed by eleflion, and 
are taken from the grand council. 

The grand counciljs compofed of feventy- 
eight, viz. the twenty-four of the lefler council, 
thirty-^fix members of the tribes, fix from each, 
and eighteen taken from the body of the citizens, 
and eleded three by each one ,of the fix tribes. 



THE CITY OF BIENNB. 

The republic of Bienne contains lefs tiianfix 
thoufand fouls. 

The 
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The regency is compofed of the greit cbuncsi^t^ 
in i^^hich the legiflfttive authority refidcs, confift- 
ing of forty members ; and of the little council, 
compofed of twenty-four, who have the execu- 
tive. 

Each, of thefe councils eleft their own mem- 
bers, from the fix confraternities of the city. 

The burgomafter is chofen by the two coun- 
cils^ prefides at their meetings, and is the chief 
of the regency ; he continues in office for life, 
although he goes through the form of an annual 
confirmation by the two councils, when the other 
magiftrates fubmit to the fame ceremony. The 
burgomafter keeps the feal, and, with the ban- 
neret, the treafurers, and the fecretary, forms the 
osconomical chamber, and the chamber of 01^ 
l^ans. ^ 

This town fends deputies to the general diets, 
ordinary and extraordinary^ 
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I'ltE REI^UBLIC O^ STi Qkht. 

My dear Sijr> 

TH £ republic of St^ Gall is a league and a 
half in circumference, and contains nine 
thoufand fouls. The inhabitents are very induf- 
trious in manufaAures of linen, muflin, and em- 
broidery, have an extenfivc commerce, and arts, 
fciences, and literature are efteemed and culti- 
VoL. I. vated 
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vated among them. They have a remarkable 
pftblic library, in which are thirteen volumes of 
original manufgript letters of the firft reformers* 
To fe-e the diflferent efFeds-of diflFerent forms of 
government on the human charafler, and the 
happinefs and profperity of nations, it would be 
worth while to compare this city with Conftancc, 
in its neigl^bourhood. 

.This happy and profperous, though diminutive 
republic, has its grand council of ninety perfons, 
its little coundl of twenty-four, and three burgo- 
mafters. The little council confifts of the three 
burgomaflers,^ nine fenators, and twelve tribunes. 
The grand, council confifts. of all the little coun- 
cil, and eleven perfons from each tribe } for the 
city is divided into th^, fociety of the nobles, and 
fix tribes of the artifans, of whom the weavers 
are the principal j 

Befides thefe, there are, the chamber of juftice, 
the chaniber of five, and fome others. 



G £ N £ V A« 



In the republic of Geneva, the fovereignty fe* 
fides in the general council, lawfully convened^ 
which comprehends Jill the orders of the ftate, 
and is compofed of four findics, chiefs of the 
republic, pr<efidents of all the councils ; of the 
leUer council of twenty-five ; of the grand coun-" 
cil of two hundred, though it confifts of two 
hundred and. fifty when it is complete? and oi^ 
all the citizens of twenty-five years of age. The- 
rights, and attributes of all thefe orders of the 
ftate are fixed by the laws. The hiftory of thid 
city deferves to be ftudled with anxious attention. 

by 
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by every American citizen. The principles 9? 
government, the neceffity of various orders, afid 
the fatal efFe^s of an imperfe6l balance, appear 
no. whdire in a ftronger light- The fatal (lumbers 
of the people, their invincible attachment to a 
few families, and the cool deliberate rage of thofe 
families, if fuch an expreffion may be allowed, 
to grafp all authority into their own hands, when 
th^ are not controuled or over-awed by a power 
above them in a firft m'agiftrate, are written in 
every page. I need only refer you to Dr. d'lver- 
nois's Hiftorical and Political View of the Con- 
ftitution and Revolutions of Geneva in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, which you received from the au- 
thor, to convince you of this. 

Let me add here, that the fads relating to the 
Swifs cantons, and their environs, mentioned in 
thefe. letters, are taken from the ^arante Tables 
Folitiques de la Suisse, par C\ E. Faber, Bernois, 
Pafleur, 2l Bi/hviller, in 1746; with fome addi- 
tional obfervations from the beautiful Sketches of 
Mr* Coxe, which I fend you with this letter 5 
and which you will find as inftrudive as they are 
entertaining. 

The petty council is indifferently called the 
council of twenty-Jivey the petit council^ or the 
fenate* . : ^ 

The council of fixty is a body elefted by the 
fenate, and meets only for the difeuflion of fo- 
reign affairs- 

The grand council, and council of two hun- 
dred, are one and the lame body ; it isftill called' 
the council of two hundred, though it now con- 
fids of two hundred and fifty members. 

The general council, called indifcriminately 
xhtfoverei^n councily the general assembly^ the fave- 

reign 
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feign assetiibly^ the assentbly of the people^ ot th^ 
council general, is compoted of all the citizens or 
ireiemen of twenty-five years of age. 

At the time of the Reformation, every affair* 
important or trifling, was laid before the general 
aflembly ; it was both a deliberating and ai&ing 
body, that always left the cognisance of details 
to four lindics : thi^ was necefiary, in that time 
pf danger, to attach the affeAions of the citiseitt; 
to the fupport of the coaimonwf^lth by every en- 
dearing tie* The city was governed, by two fin» 
dies of its own annual ele^ton. The multipH- 
f:ity of jaffairs had engaged each findic to nomi- 
nate fome of the principal citizens to ferve as aiP- 
fefTors during his adminiftration ; thefe afiefibrd, 
called counfcUors, forniedl a council of twenty- 
five perfons. In 145^ the general council decraed, 
that the coancil of twenty-five ihwld be augmefltr 
led to £jcty. Thisi body, in 15269 Wijis augmented 
to two hundred. 

ThusfartheariAocratical gentlemen prooeeded 
upon demoeratical principles, and all is done by 
the general aflembly. At this inflant comxxmnass 
the firft overt aft of ariftocratical ambitipn.— r 
Warm in their feats, they were loth to leave themj^ 
or hold them any longer at the will of the ped^ 
pie. With all the fubtlety, and all the fagactty 
and addreft which is chara£leriflic of this order 
of men in every ag^ and nation, they prevailed otx 
f;he people: to relinquifti for the future the right 
of eleding counfellors in the general aflembly ; 
and the people, with their chaiaftcriftie fimpli- 
city, and unbounded confidence in their rulers 
when they love theih; became the dupes, and 
pafled a law, that the two councils ihonld for the 
future elcft, or at leaft approve and ifi&rm, each 

other. 
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cdier* This is a mattrral isiid imaroixlable effeA 
of doing all thin^ ia cue aflemblj) or colleding 
all authority into onie centre* When magifimtes 
and people meet in one affembly, the former will 
for ever do as they pleafe, provided they proceed 
with any degree of prudence and caution. 

The confequence was, that the annual reviews 
were a farce; only in a very few inflances, for 
egregious faults, were any excluded: and the two 
councils became perpetuaU and independent of 
the people entirely. The illufions of ambition 
are very fubtle: if the motives of thefe magif- 
trates, to extend th^ duration of their authority, 
were the public good> we muft confcfs they were 
very ignorant* It is mod likely ithey deceived 
th^DtfdVes as well as thctr cQnAitueots, and finif- 
iook thdr owa annfaition jbr patriotifm : but dm 
is di^ progieffivi^ march of all aiSeoibUeB ; noae 
•tan ccmfine thcmfelves within their limits, when 
they isave an opportunky of traii%iieffing th«n- 
Tfaieib saagiftnues foon Learned to coafidcr thdr 
authority as a family property, as aU others in 
general, in fimilar pircumilances, ever did, and 
ever wilL ^ 

They behaved like all others in another idTped 
too : jdieir atMhority being now permaiiieQt:^ they 
immediately attack the lindics, and transfer their 
power to themfelves. 

. The whole hiftory of Geneva, fitice that pe«^ 
nod, follows of courfe : the people, by their fu- 
pinenefs, had given up all balances, and betrayed 
their own privileges, as well as the prerogatives, 
of their fii^ magiftrat^s^ into the hands of a few 
families. 

The people of Geneva, as enlightened as any, 
have never confidered the neceffity of joiniog with 
^ findics, nor the findics that of joining the 

pe6f)le. 
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L cP T T E R XIX. 



V It N t e fi* 



My dew Sb> 

THE republic of Vctticc has cxifted loagef 
than thofc of Rome or Sparta, oV any other 
that is known in hiftoryir It was at firff demo-^ 
ctatical ; and their magiftrates, under the name 
of tribunes, were chofen by the people in a ge- 
jaeral aflcmbly of them. A tribtine was appointed 
annually, to diftribote juftice on each of thofe 
xflands which this people inhabited. Whether 
this can be called coUefting all authority into 
<me centre, or whether it was not rather dividing 
it, into as many parcels as there were iflands, this 
fimple form of gox'emment fufficed, in fo fmall a 
community, to maintain order for fome time ; but 
the tyrannical adminiftration of the tribunes, and 
their eternal difcords, rendered a revolution nc* 
ccflary ; and after long * altercations, and many 
prqjefts, the people, having no adequate idea of 
the only qatural balance of power among three 
orders, determined that one magiftrate Ihould be 
chofen, as the centre of all authority— the eter- 
nal refource of every ignorant people, harrafFed 
with democratical diflradions or ariftocratical en- 
croachments. This magiftrate muft not be called 
king, but duke, and afterwards doge; he was to 
be for life, but at his death another wais to be 
chofen ; he was to have the nomination of all 
magiftrates, and the power* of pieace and war. 
The unbounded popularity and great real merit 
of Paul Luc Anafefte, added to the preffure of 
tiibumiry tyranny, and the danger of a foreign 

enemy. 
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enemy, accompliftied thi^ revolution. The new 
doge was to confult only fuch citizens as he 
ftiould judge proper: this, infteadof giving him 
a conftitutional council, .made him the mafterj 
he however fent polite meflages to thofe he liked 
beft, praying that they would ciome and advife 
him. Thefe were foon called pregadi^ as the 
doge's council is ftill called, though they are now 
independent enough of him. The firft and fe- 
cond doge governed mildly ; but the third made 
the people repent of their confidence : after ferv-» 
ing the ftate by his warlike abilities, he enflaved 
it; and the people, having no conftitutional means 
to reftrain him, put him to death in his^ palacei 
and refolved to abolifti the office. Hating alike 
the name of tribune and of doge, they would have 
a matter of the milida, and be fliould be annu-» 
ally eligible. Fadions too violent for this tran* 
' fient authority arofe ; and, only five years after, 
the people aboliftied this office, and reftored the 
power of the doge, in the perfon of the fon of . 
him whom in their fury they had aflaffinated* For 
a long courfe of years after this, the Venetiau 
hiftory difctofes fcenes of tyranny, revolt, cruel- 
ty, and aflaiTination, which- excite horror. Doges, 
endeavouring to make their power hereditary, af- 
fociating their eldeft Tons with them in office, and 
both together bppreffing the people ; thefe rifing, 
and murdering them, or driving them into ba- 
nifhment, never oiice thinking of introducing a 
third order, between them and their firft magif- 
trate, nor any other form of government by 
which his power or theirs might be limited. In 
the tenth centurjv a fon. of theiir doge took arms 
agaiuft his father, but was defeated, banifhed> 
and declared incapable of ever being doge ; yet 
no fooner was the father dead, than this worthlefs 
Vol. I. H foa 
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fon \Vas elefled, and brought back in great pomp 
to Venice: he became foon a tyrant and a mon- 
fter, and the people tore him to pieces, but took 
' no meafure to frame a legal government The 
city increafed in commerce, and by conquefts, 
and the new fubjefts were not admitted to the 
privileges of citizens : this accefiion of dominion 
augmented the influence of the doge. There was 
no affembly but that of the people, and another 
called the council of forty, for the adminiftra- 
tionof juftite. This body, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, formed fomething like a plan of govern- 
ment! 

Although the dcfcendants of the ancient tri- 
bunes and doges were generally rich, and had a 
fpontaneous refped ftiewn to the antiquity of their 
families, they were not properly a nobility, hav- 
ing no legal rights, titles, or jurifdidions. As 
any citizen might be elefted to a public office, 
and had a vote in the affei^blies, it was neceflary 
for the proudeft amctog them to cultivate the good 
will of the multitude, who imade and murdered 
doges. Through all thefe contefls and diflen- 
fions among a multitude, always impatient, often 
caprkious, demanding, at the fame time, all the 
promptitude and fecrecy of an abfolute monar- 
chy, with all the licence of a fimple democracy, 
two ' things wholly contradi6lory to each other, 
the people had, to their honour, ftill maintained 
their right of voting in aflembly, which was a 
great privilege^ and nobody had yet dared to 
aim a blow at this acknowledged right of the 
people. 

The council of forty now ventured to propofe 
a plan like, that of Mr.' Hume in his idea of a 
perfe^ commonwealth, and like that which our 
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friend. Dr. Price, informs us \^as propofed in the 
convention of Maffachufetts. . 

The city was divided into fix diftriflsj called 
feftiers. The council^ of forty propofed, that 
each of thefe partitions fliould name two elec- 
tors, amounting to twelve in all, who Ihould 
have the power of choofing, from the whole, city, 
four hundred and feventyj who fhould have the 
whole power of the general aOembly, and be call- 
ed the grand council. ^ 

The people were amufed with fine promifes of 
order and regularity, and confoled with aflertions 
that their right of eleftion ftill continued, and 
that thofe who ihould not be chofen one year, 
might be the next; and, not perceiving that this 
law would be fatal to their power, faffered that 
ariftocracy to be thus founded* which fubfifts to 
this hour. The next propofal was, that a com- 
mittee of eleven fholild be appointed, to name the 
doge. Though the defign of reducing the people 
to nothing might have been eafily feen in thefe 
mjinceuvres, yet the people, wearied, irritated, 
and difcouriiged, by eternal difcords, agreed to 
both. 

The council of forty, having thus fecured the 
people, turned their eyes to the doge, whofe au- 
thority had often been perverted to the purpofes 
of pppreflion, and, having no legal check, had 
never been reftrained but by violence, and all 
the confufions which accompany it- They pro- 
pofe4 that a privy council of fix fhould be ap- 
pointed for the doge, one from each divifion of 
the city, by the grand council themfelves, and 
that no orders Ihould be valid without their con- 
currence : this paffed into a law, with unanimous 
applaufe. They then propofed a fenate of fixty, 
who were to be elefted out of the grand council, 

and 
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and to be called the pregadi : this too was a|f- 
proved. The grand council of four hundred add 
feventy, the fenate of fixty, the fix counfellors, 
and eleven eleAors, were accordingly all chofen, 
and the laft were fworn to choofe a doge, without 
partiality, favour, or affedlion : and the ncw-chof- 
en doge, having taken care, to diftribute money 
among the multitpde, was received with univerfal 
acclamations. Ifi his reign was mftituted^ by per- 
miffion of the pope,_ the curious ceremony of- 
Wedding the fea, by a ring call into it, in Jtgnum 
%)eri et perpetui imperii. Under the next 4oge the 
^vogadors were inftituted, to fee that the laws 
were fully executed. 

In the thirteenth century, fix new magiftratcs, 
called correftofs, were created by the fenate, to^ 
inquire into all abufes during the reign of a de- 
ceafed doge, and report them to the fenate ; and 
k was enad^d, that the fortune of the doge fiiould 
indemnify the ftate for whatever damage it had 
fuffered during his adminiftration : and thefe cor- 
yedors have been appointed, at th? dec^afe of 
every doge Jince that time. In the next reign, a 
new tribunal of forty was erefted, for the trial of 
civil caufes. In the thirteenth century, a new 
method of appointing the doge, by the famous 
ballot of Venice, a complicated mixture of choice 
and chance, was adopted* 

Each of the grand counfellors, now augmented 
to forty^pne to avoid the inconvenience of an 
equal divifion, draws a ball put of a box, con- 
taining thirty gilt, and the reft white ; thofe who 
draw the gilt ones, go into another room, where 
is a box with thirty balls, nine of which are 
gilt ; draw again, and thofe who obtain the gilt 
balls are the firji eledors ; who choofe forty, com- 
prehending themfelves in that number; the forty, 
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by repcatiilig the whole , procefs, are reduced to 
twelve fectmd eleSorSy the firft of whom names 
three, and the reft two ^ piece : thefe twenty-five 
draw again from as many balis^ nine of which are 
gilt ; this reduces them to nine third ele&ors^ each 
of whom choofes five : which forty-five are re- 
duced, by a repetition of the ballot, to eleven 
jmrth ckSors^ and they have the appointment of 
forty-one, who are the dire£k eledors of the doge^ 
The choice generally turns upon two or three 
candidates, whofe names are put into another box, 
and drawn out : the firft whofe name is drawn 
retires, and proclamation is made for obje&ions 
agaiiiifl: him ; if any are made, he comes in, and i$ 
heard in his defence ; then the eledors proceed 
to determine by kyes and noes ; if there are twen- 
tyrfive ayes, he is chofen, if not, another name 
is read, and the fame decision repeated, until 
there are twenty-five in the affirmative. . 
, The grand, council, ever anxious to limit the 
power of the doge, foon thought it improper that 
the public a<9:s ihould be figned by chancellors 
appointed by him, atid accordingly determined 
to appoint this officer themfelves. 

The fenate then began to think it too great a 
r^fpeft to the p^ple to have the new doge pre- 
sented to them for their acclamations, and or* 
dained that a fyndic ihould congratulate him in 
the name of the people on his eleftion. The 
populace, whohad weekly furrendered thdr rights, 
were very angry at being deprived of this Chow, 
and proclaimed a doge of their own j but he was . 
afraid of the conteft, and retired, and the people 
having no man of weight to head them, gave up 
this point. . * 

The new doge, who had much contempt for 
popular government, and fome refentment for the 
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flight oppofilion he. had met with^ procured a 
law to be pafled, that aU the members of the 
grand council ihould hold their places for life, 
and tranfmit them to their .pofterity, and that thfeir 
eledions by the people's eleftors Ihould ceafe* 
This eftabliihment of a hereditary legiflative no- 
bility, no doubt fhocked the citizens in general, 
but chiefly thofe of ancient families, who were 
not at that moment members of the grand coun^ 
cil ; to filence thefe, the moft powerful of them 
were received into the grand council, and others 
were jiromifed that they Ihould be admitted at % 
future time. CommerceUnd wars foon turned the 
attention of the reft of the people from all thought 
about the lofs of their privileges. Some few, how- 
ever, fome time after, formed a plan, not to cotii- 
vene the people in a body, and new model th6 
conftitution, buttoai&flinateth&doge and coun- 
cil all together. The plot, which was carried ot. 
by the plebeians, was difcovered, and the chiefs 
executed. Another originated among the nobles, 
fome of them of the grand council, who being of 
very ancient families, could not bear to fee fo 
many citizens raifed to a level with themfelves, 
and others of the moft diftinguiihed of thefe, who 
were not of the grand council, and hkd npt beeii 
received afterwards according to promife. This 
produced a Ikirmifti in the city, but fome of the 
confpiring nobles were killed, the reft routed, 
and many executed, but it was thought prudent 
to admit feveral of the moft diftinguilhed fami- 
lies. Thefe two confpiracies produced a council 
of .ten, upon which were afterwards engrafted 
the ftate inquifition- 

Great care is taken in Venice, to balance one 
court againft another, and render their powers 
mutual cheeky to each other. Thfe college called 

the 
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the feigniory was originally compofed of the 
doge and fix caunfellors ; to thefe were added fix 
of the grand council chofenby the fenate, and, 
called the favii or fages ; then five more for land 
a^airs, and then five for fea affairs, in the rpom of 
whom, five young noblemen are now chofen every 
fix months, who attend, without a vote, for theif 
education ; to thefe were added the three chiefs of 
the criminal court, from a jealoufy of the power 
of the college, which is both the cabinet council, 
aad thereprefentativeofthe ftate, giving audience 
and anfwers to ambaflfadors, to agents of towns, 
and generals of the army ; receives all petitions, 
fummons the fenate, and arranges its bufinefs. 

There is one inftance of a doge's concerting a 
confpiracy, to fhake off the controul of the fenate ; 
but as it was an old man of fourfcore, whofe ^ 
young wife^ on whom he doated, was not treated 
with fufficicnt refpeft by the nobility, we need not 
wx>nder, that he had not fenfe enough to think pf 
introducing a regular, well-bala^iced conftitution, 
by a joint concurrence of t^e people, and the no- 
bility : the whole plan was. to mailacre the grand . 
council; and although he engaged in his defign 
ibme of the higheft officers^ and a large party, 
the plot was dilcovered, the doge himfelf tried, 
condemned and beheaded, as fo infamous a piece 
of mad villainy juftly deferved. 

A puadual exeaition of the laws, is no doubt 
effential to the exiftence of this ftate, and there 
are ftriking inftances of perfons punifliing their 
neareft relations; with the moft unrelenting feve- 
rity; without this, the doge on one hand, or the 
people on the other, would foon think of an uni- 
on againft the ruling nobility* The ariftocracy is 
always fagacious, and knows the neceiiity of a 
rigorous impartiality, in order to preferve Jits 
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power, and all the barners we have defcribed 
have been erefted for this purpofe : but all would 
be infufiicient to reftraia their paflions, without the 
lions mouths and the Hate inquiiitor$ ; thefe were 
engrafted on the council of ten. This terrible 
tribunal, is fovereign .in all crimes againft the 
ftate > it confifts often chofen yearly by the grand 
council ; the fix of the feigniory affift, and the 
doges prefide when they pleafe. Three chiefs^ 
appointed monthly by lot, to open all letters, 
leize the accufed, take examinations, and pro&« 
cute the prifoner; who is clofely confined, al- 
lowed no council, and finally acquitted or con- 
demned to death, in public or private, by the plu- 
rality of voices. This was the original tribunal, 
but it was not found fufiicient, and the ftate in- 
quifitors were ereded ,in the beginning of the fix*^ 
teenth century. This tribunal confifts only of 
three perfons, all taken from the council of ten, 
who have authority to decide, without appeal, oa 
the life of every cidzen, the doge, nimfelf not ex- 
cepted. They employ what fpii^s they pleafe ; if 
they are unanimous, they may order a prifoner to 
be ftrangled in goal, or drowned in the canal, 
hanged in the night, or by day, as they fdeafe ; 
if they are divided, the caufe muftgo before the 
council of ten, but even here, if the guilt is 
doubtful, the rule is to execute the prifoner in 
the night. The three may cbmmand accefs to the 
Jhoufe of every individual in the ftate, and have 
even keys to every apartment in the ducal palace, 
may enter his bed-chamber, break his cabinet, 
and fearch his papers. By this tribunal, have 
doge, nobility, and people, been kept in awe, 
and reftrained from violating the laws, and to 
this is to be afcribed the Ictng duradon of this 
ariftocracy. - . 

Such 
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feuch are the happy, effefts of the fpirit of fa- 
milies, when they are ^ot bridle4 by $n eacecutive 
authority, ia the hands of a iirft magifirate ou 
one hand) and by an afiembly of the peojple in 
perfon> or by adequate, reprefentationj on the 
othen Such are this bleilings which, in courfe of 
ages, fpring from a negka in the beginning/to 
cuabiifti three orderi, and a perfeft .balance be- 
tween them> There clti be, in the nature of 
thingj, no balance without three pdwers. Xhe 
ariilocracy is always more fagacious than an af^ 
fembly of the people coUeftively, or by repre- 
fentation^ and always proves an overmatch in po- 
licy, fooner or later. 'J^hey are always more cun- ,■ 
ning too than a firfl magiftrate, and always make 
of him a doge of Venice, a mere ceremoiiy, un* 
lefs he makes an alliance with the people^ to Sup- 
port him againft them. What is. the whole, hjf* • 
tory of^ the wars of the barons but one demon- 
ilration of this truth ! What are all the ilanding 
armies in Europe, but another. Thefe were all 
given to king» by the people, to defend them 
againft ariftdcracies. The people have been j ge- 
nerally of Mr. Turgot's mind, that balances, 
and different orders, were unneceffary, and, harrat 
fed to death with the domination of noble fa- 
milies, they have generally furrounded the thrones 
with troops, to humble them. They have, fuc- 
ceeded. fo fair as generally to make the nobl^:de- 
pendent oa the crown, but haying, given up 
the balance which they might have held in., their 
own hands, they are ftill fubjeft to as much 
ariftocratical domination, as the crowns think 
proper to permit. In Venice, the ariftocri^tical pat 
fion for curbing the prince and the people, ha^ 
been carried to its utmoft length. It is aftoj^iih- ^ 
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ing to manyj that any man will accept the office 
of dc^e. Thefe fagacious nobles, who always 
know- at lead the vices and weakoeiles of the hu-^ 
man heart better than J)r^lces'or people, faw that 
there wotild be generally vanity enough in an in- 
dividual to flatter himfelf, that be had qualities 
to go through his adminiftratipn without incur* 
ring cenfure> and with applaufe ; and farther, 
th^t the frivolous diftindlion of living in the ducal 
palace, and being the firft man in the nation, 
though it were oiily the firft among equals; would 
tempt inoft men to rifque their lives, and formnes, 
an/d accordingly it has fo happened. There has 
been an uncommon folicitude all along to reftrain 
his power : this no doubt was to prevent him from 
a poffibility of n^ociating with the people againft 
them: on the other hand^ there has been uncom-- 
mon exertions to annihilate every power, every 
hope in the people: this was to prevent them 
from having a legal poflibillty of applying to the 
doge for affiftance. All this together would not 
howiBver have fucceeded, if death, in the Ihape 
of r the inquifition, had not been made to ftare 
both doge and people in the face, upon the firft 
thought' of conferring toeether. 

The nobles are divided into fix claflesr 
1. Twelve of the moftandent families. 2. Four 
families that in the year 880 fubfcribed to the 
building of the abbey of St. George- 3. Thofe 
whofe names were written in the golden book, in 
1296. 4. Thofe that were ennobled by the public 
^^ 1385- 5» Thofe who purehafed their notnKty 
for one hundred thoufand ducats in 164.6* And 
6. The ftrangers who have been received into the 
number of nobility : the whole make about two 
thoufand five hundreds 

There 
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There arc four couacils : i. The doge and fix 
iignoria. £• The coafiglio grande» in which all 
the nobles have feats and voices* 3. Configlio 
de pregadi> of 250, and is the foul of the repub- 
lic« 4. Configlio proprio delli dieci — and the 
ftate inquifitors. 



TH£ REPUBLIC OF THE UNITRD PRO- 
VINCES OP THE LOW COtTNTRIES. 

Here were a Stadtholder, an aflembly of the 
States General, a council of ftate : the Stadtholder 
hereditary had the command of armies and navies, 
and appointment of all officers, &c. 

Every province had an aflembly befides, and 
every city, burgomafters, counfellors, and fche- 
pens or judges, befides an hooft officer, and his 
dienders, for die police. ^ 

The hiftory of this country, and its compli- 
cated cpnfHtutions, affords an inexhauftible ftore 
of materials to our purpofe, but, confidering the 
critical fituation of it, prudence dictates to pafs it 
over : with all the fagacity, and more wifdom 
than Venice or Berne, it has always had more 
confideratioh of the people than either, and has 
given more authority to the firft magiftrate : they 
have never had any exclufive preferences of fa* 
milies or hobles. Offices have, by law at leaft, 
fajpea open to all men of merit* 
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i.j:tt e r XX, , , 

i; N G jp A N D. 

My dear Sir, 

POLAND and lEngland. The hiftori^s of 
thefe xrountries would confirm the general 
principle we contend for :. the lafl efpecially. But 
who can ^hink of writing upon this fubjedl after 
De Lolme, whofe book is the beft dfefence of 
the political balance of three powers that €ve? 
W48 written, .. -^ 

If the people ar« not equitably reprefented in 
the hotife of commons, this is a departure in 
pra&ice from the theory.— If th<^ lords return 
members of tjie, houf(p of conimons, this is an 
additional difiurbance of the baUi^ce : whether 
the crown ^Qd th^ people in fuf h a cafe will not 
fee the neceffity pf uniting in a remedy, are 
quelHons beyond my pretenfions ; I only contend 
that the Engliih conftitutionis, in theory, the moft 
ftupgndous fabric of human invention, both for 
the adjuftm^nt of the balance, and the prevention 
of its vibr^tiqns; and that the Americans ought 
to be applauded inftead of cenfured, for imitating 
it, as far as they have. . Not the formation of lan- 
guages, not the whole art of navigation and fhip 
building does more honour to the human under- 
Handing than this fyftem of government. The 
Americans have not indeed imitated \i in giving a 
negative, upon their legiflatuire to the executive 
power ; in this r^fpecl their balances are inconi- 
.plete, very much 1 confefs to n^y' mortification: 
in other reipefts, they bavp fome of them fallen 
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fliort of perfc&ion, by giving the choice of fomc 
militia onicers, &c. to the people — thefe are how- 
ever fmall matters at prefent. They have not 
made their firft magiftrates hereditaiy, nor' their 
fenators : • here they differ from the Englifh coniti- 
tjition, and with great propriety. 

'i'he Agrarian in America, is divided into the 
hands of the common people in every ftate, in 
fuch a manner, that nineteen twentieths of the 
property would be in the hands of the commons^ 
let them appoint whom they could for chief ma- 
giftrate and fenators : the fovereignty then,ln faS, 
as well as morality, mull refide in the whole body 
of the people ; and an hereditary king and nobi- 
lity, who ftiould not govern according to the public 
.opiilion, would infallibly be tumbled inftantly from 
their places, it is not only moft prudent then, but 
abfolutely neceflary, to avoid contiimal violence, 
to give the -people a legal, conftitutional, and 
peaceable mode of changing thefe rulers, whene- 
ver they difcover improper principles or difpofi- 
tions in them. In the prefent ftate of fociety, and 
with the prefent manners, this may be done, riot 
only without inconvenience, but greatly for the 
happinefs and profperity of the country. -In fu- 
ture ages, ir the prefent ftates become great na- 
tions, rich, powerful, and luxurious, as well as 
numerous, their own feelings and good fenfe will 
diSate to them what to do i they may make tran- 
fitions to a nearer refemblance of the Britilh con- 
ftitution, by a frefh convention, without the fmall- 
eft interruption to liberty. But this ^^11 never be- 
come neceffary, until great quantities of property 
fliall get into few hands. 

The truth is, that the people have ever go* 
verned in America: all the weight of the royal 
governors and councils, even backed with fleets 

and 
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und armies, have never been able ta get the ad- 
vantage of them, virho have always flood by their 
houfes of reprefentativea in every inftance, and 
carried all their points ; and no governor ever 
fiood his ground againft a reprefentative affembly ; 
as long as he governed by their advice he was 
happy ; as foon as he differed from them he was 
wretdied, and foon obliged to retire. 



L E T t E R XXI. 

POLAND. 

My Dear Sir, 

TH E king of Poland is the firfl magiflraitc 
in the ilepublic, derives all his authority 
from the nation.— He has not the power to make 
laws, taife tax^s, contradl alliances, or declare^ 
war, nor to coin money, nor marry, without thft 
ratification of the diet. 

The fenate is compofi^d of the clergy and no- 
bility ; the third eflate, or people, is not fo much 
us known^ The grand marfhal, the marfhal of 
the court, the chancellor, vice chancellor, and 
the treafurer, are the firfl fenators. 

The nobility, or gentry, pofTpfs the dignities 
atnd employments, in which they never permit 
ftrangers, or the commonality, to have any partici- 
pation : they eleft their king, and would never 
fuffer the fenate to make themfelves matters of this 
elc£lion. The peafants are ll^ves to the gentry j 
having no property, all their acquifitionsare made 
for their maflers, and are expofedto all their paf- 
fiQQa, an4 are oppre^ed with impunity. 
! The 
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The general diets, which arc ufpally held at 
•Warfaw or Grodno, are preceded by particular 
ailemblies of palatinates, in which the deputies 
are chofen for the general affembly, and inftruS- 
ed: the deputies affembled iq general diet, pro- 
teed to the eledlion of a marihal, who has a very 
extraordinary power, that of impofing filence on 
whom he pleafes ; he is the chief or fpeaker of 
the affeniblv. 

At the aeath, abdication, or depofition of a 
king, the primate calls the affembly of the elec- 
tors to an open field near Warfaw. Here the 
eleftors take an oath, not to feparate until they 
fliall have ynanimoufly eleded a king, nor to 
render him when ekfted any obedience, until he 
' has fworn to obferve the Pa6fa Conventa, and the 
laws. 

The candidates muft let their gold glitter, and 
give fplendid entertainments, which muft be car- 
ried into debauch : the nobility are captivated, 
with the attradions of magnificence and Hunga- 
rian wine, and infallibly declare in favour of the 
candidate who caufes it to flow in the greateft 
profuiion. The ambaffadors enter upon intrigues, 
even in public : the nobility receive their prefents> 
fell their fuffrages with impunity, and render the 
throne venal, but often behave with little fidelity 
to the candidate in whofe intereft they pretend to 
be engaged, and, forgetting the prefents they have 
received, efpoufe the caufe of a more wealthy 
competitor without hefitation. When the candi- 
date has gained all the fuffrages, he is declared 
king, and fworn to obferve the PofSa Conventa^ 
and the laws, and then crowned. The Poles are 
polite and friendly, but magnificence is the foible 
of the nobility, and they facrifice all things to 
luxury : as they feldom fee any perfon fuperior to 

them 
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them in their own country, and treat their infc 
riors with an air of abfolute authority, they liye 
in all the fplendor of pj^ces. This is the account 
of the Abbe des Fontaines in the year 1736;. it 
is to be hoped things have fince changed for the 
better, but if this account was then true> who can 
wonder at what, has happened fince. 

Here again is no balance ; a king, and an ailem- 
bly of nobleSj and nothing more : the nobles here 
difcover their unalterable difpofition, whenever 
they have the power, to limit the king's authority; 
ana there being no mediating power of the people^ 
colledively or reprefcnjtativcily, between them, the 
confequence has been, what it alw^s will be in 
fiich a /cafe, confufion and calamity.- 



LETTER XXn. 



POLAND* 

My dear Sir, 

SINCE the letter concerning Poland was fent 
you, Mr. Coxe's travels into that kingdom, 
&c. have fallen into my hands : and they con- 
tain Ho many fads material to our argument, that 
it is very proper to fend you the fubftance of this 
account ; indeed there is fcarcely a book in the 
world, in any manner relative to the hiftoiy of 
government^, or to thofe branches of philofophy 
on which it depends, which is not much to our 
purpofe. 

In the moft ancient times, which records or 
hiftory elncidate, the monarchy of Poland, like 

all 
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all others denoiDinated feudal, wa& in theory, and 
pretenfion, abfolute. .The barons too, in^this 
country, as in all other;, were very often impa* 
tient under fuch reftraint. When the prince was 
an able fiatefman and warrior, he was able to 
preferye order ; but when he was weak and indo- 
lent, it was very common for two or three barons 
in conjunction to make war upon him ; and fome* 
times it happened that all together leagued againil 
him at once. In every feudal country, where the 
people had not the fenfe and fpirit to make them-' 
lelves of importance, the barons became an arif* 
tocracy, inceffantly encroaching upon the crown; 
an^, under pretence of limiting its authority^ 
took away from it one prerogative after another, 
until it w^s reduced down to a mere doge of Ve» 
nice, or avoyer of Berne ; until the kings, by in-? 
corporating cides and granting privileges to the 
people, fet them up againft the nobles, and ob- 
tained by their means Handing armies, fufficitent 
to controul both nobles and commons. 

The monarchy of Poland, nearly abfolute^ 
funk in the courfe of a few centuries, without any 
violent convulfion, into an ariftocracy. 

It came to be difputed whether the monarchy 
was hereditary or eledive, aid whethei: its autho- 
rity was fovereign or limited. The firft queflioa 
is refolved, by fuppofing that the crown continu- 
ed always in the fame family, although, upon the 
death of a king, his fucceffor was recognizetd 
in an affembly of the nobles. The fecondi 
may be anfwered by fuppofing, that when the 
king' was a6live and capable, he did as be 
pleafed; but when he was weak, he was didated 
to "by a licentious nobility. Caffimir the Great 
retrenched the authority of the principal barops,^ 
and granted immunities to the leffer npbility and 
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gentry ; well aware that no other expedient could 
introdiice order, except a limitation of the vaft 
influence, polTefled by the Palatines or principal 
nobility. If this prince had been poflTefled of any 
ideas of a free government, he might eafily have 
formed the people and inferior gentry into an af- 
fembly by themfelves, and, by uniting his power 
with theirs, againft the encroachments of the no- 
bles upon both, have preferved it. ^ His nephew, 
Louis of Hungary, who fucceeded him, biding a 
foreigner, was obliged by tjie nobility to fiibfcribe 
conditions at his accefiion, not to impofe any 
taxeis by his royal authority, without the , confent 
of the nation, that is of the nobles, for no other 
nation is thought on : that in cafe of hii? demife 
without male heirs, the privilege of appointing a 
king fhould revert to the nobles. In confequence 
of this agreement Louis was allowed to afcend 
the throne : having no fon, with a view of infur- 
ing the fuccefiion to Sigifmund his fon-in-law, he 
promifed to diminiih the taxes, repair the for- 
trefles at his own expence, and to confer no offices 
or dignities on foreigners. 

Louis died : but Sigifmund wais emperor, and 
therefore powerful, and might be formidable to 
the new immunities. The Poles, aware of this, 
violated the compad with Louis, neglefted Sigif- 
mund, and eleded Ladiflaus, upon his ratifying 
Louisas promifes, and piarrying hi^; daughter. 

Ladiflaus, having relinquiflied the right of im- 
pofing taxes, called an affembly of prelates, ba- 
rons, and military gentlemen, in their refpeftive 
provinces, in order to obtain an additional tribute. 
Thefe provincial aflemblies gave birth to the Die- 
tines ; which now no longer retain the power of 
raifing money in their feveral diftriAs, but only 
cled the nuncios or reprefentatives for the diet. 

Ladiflaus 
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Ladiftaus the third, thefon of the former^ 
})urchafed his right to the fucceffion, during the 
life of his father, by a confiraiation of all the 
conceffions before granted, which he folemnly ra- 
tified at his accefiion. Cailimir the third, bro- 
ther of Ladiflaus the third, confented to feveral 
further innovations, all unfavourable to regal 
prerogative. — One was the convention of a na- 
tional diet, iuvefted with the fole power of grant- 
ing fupplies. Each palatinate or province was 
allowed to- fend to the general diet, befides the 
Palatine^ and other principal barons, a certain 
numbier of nuncios or reprefentatives, chofen by 
the nobles and burghers. Is it not ridiculous, 
that this reign ftiould be confidered by the popu- 
• lar party, as the aera, at which the freedom of the 
conftitution was permanently eftablilhed ? This 
freedom, which confifts in a king without autho- 
rity ; a body of nobles in jsl ftate of uncontrouled 
anarchy ; and a peafantry groanin'g under the yoke 
of feudal defpotifm; the greateft inequality of 
fortune in the world ; the extremes of riches and 
poverty, of luxury and mifery, in the neighbour- 
hood of each other; an uniyerfal corruption and 
Venality pervading all ranks : even the firft no- 
bles not bluftiing to' be penfioners of foreign 
courts; one profeffing himfelf publicly an Auf- 
trian, another a Pruflian, a third a Frenchman, 
and a fourth a Ruffian ; a country without manu- 
fadures, without commerce, ana in every view 
the moft diftreffed in the worid. — ^But to^proceed, 
with an enumeration of the meafures oy which, 
they have involved themfelves in thefe pitiable 
circumftances s 

Caffimir was involved in feveral unfuccefsful 
wars, which exhaufted his treafures : be applied 
to the di^t for fubfidies, 

Every 
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Every fupply was accompanied with a lift of 
grievances, and produced a diminution of the 
royal prerogative. The barons, at the head of 
their vaflals, were bound to fight, and the king 
could require fuch feudal fervices in defence of 
the kingdoiii : but Caflimir the thirds to obtain 
pecuniary aids, gave up the power of fummon- 
ing the nobles to his flandard, and of enading 
any law without the concurrence of the diet. 
John Albert, to procure an eleftion in preference 
to his elder brother, affented to all the immunities 
extorted from his predeceffors, and/wore to their 
obfervance, in 1469. Alexander, his fucceflbr, 
declared in 1505, . the following limitations of 
fovereign authority to be fundamental laws of the 
kingdom. r. The king cannot impofe taxes. 
Z' He cannot require the feudal fervices. 3. Nor 
alienatie the royal domains. 4. Nor enaft laws. 
5. Nor coin money, 6. Nor alter the procefs in 
the courts of juftice. Sigifmund the firft, fuc- 
ceeded Alexander, and under his reign the Polifli 
conftitution. was the moft tolerable, as the pro- 
perty of the fubjeft vr,zs beft fecured, and the crown 
had cpnfiderable influence : but this did not la- 
tisfy the nobles. Under Sigifmund Auguftus,^ 
fon and fucceflbr of Sigifmund the firft, that fa- 
vourite objeft of the Polilh i\pbles, tjie free elec- 
tion of the king, was publicly brought forward, 
and the king obliged to agree, that no future 
monarch Ihould fucceed to the throne, unlefs 
freely eleded by the nation : before this, the fo- 
vereigns upon their acccflion, though formally 
raifed by the confent of the nation, ftill refted 
their pretenfions upon hereditary right, always 
ftyling themfelves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. 
Sigifmund Auguftus was the laft who bore that 
title ; at his death, in 1572, all title to the crown 

from 
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from hereditary right was formally aboliftied, and 
the abfolute freedom of eledion eftablifhed upoa 
a permanent bafis : . a charter of immunities was 
drawn up/at a general diet, a ratificatbn of which 
it was determined to exaft of the new fovereign, 
prior to his elcdion. This cl^^rter, called pada 
conventay contained the vyhole body of privilege;^ 
obtained from Louis and his fuccenors, with the 
following additions : !• That the king fhoiild be 
eledive, and that his fucceflbr ftiould never be 
appointed during his life. 2»^ That the diets, 
the holding of which depended folcly upon the 
will of the king, Ihould be affembled every two 
years. 3. That every nobleman or g:entlemaa 
in the realm fiiould have a vote in the diet of elec- 
tion. ^ 4. That in cafe the king ftiould infringe 
the laws ap.d privileges of the nation, his fubjeft^ 
ftiould be abfolved from their oaths of allegiance* 
From this period the pa6la conventa, occafionally 
enlarged, have been confirmed by every fovereign 
at his Goronatipn. 

Henry of Valpis, brother of Charles the ninth 
of France, who afcended the thrpne after the 
conftitution was thus new "modelled, fecured his 
eleftion by private bribes to the nobles, and by 
ftipulating an annual penfion to the republic from 
the revenues of France- His example has been 
followed by every fucceeding king,, who, befides 
an unconditional ratification of the padla conven- 
ta, has always been conftrained to purchafe the 
crown by a public largefs, and private corruption. 
Such is Polish liberty, and fuch the bleffings of a 
monarchy eleAive by a body of nobles. 

Under Stephen Bathori, the royal authority, 
or rather the yoyal dignity, was farther abridged, 
by the appointment of uxteen fenators, choi*^ 
at each didt, to attend the king, and to give their 

opinion 
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opinion in all matters of importance, fo that he 
could not iflue any decree without their confent. , 
Another fatal lilow was given to the prerogative 
in 1.578, by taking from the king the fupreme , 
jurifdifiion of the caufes of the nobles : it was . 
enafted, that without the concurrence of the king, 
each palatinate ihould cleft in their dietines their ^ 
own judges, who Ihbuld form fupreme courts of 
juft ice, called tribunalia r^^«/, in which the caufes 
of the nobles Ihall be decided without appeal^ a 
mode which prevails to this day. 

In the reign of John Caffimir, in 1652, was 
introduced the liberum veto^ or the power of each 
nuncio to interpofe a negative, and break up a diet, 
a privilege which the king himfelf does not enjoy. 
When the diet was debating upon tranfaftions of 
the utmoft importance, which required a fpeedy 
decifion, a nuncio cried out, " I ftop the pro- 
*' ceedings," and quitted the afTembly : and a 
venal fadion, who fupported his proteft, unheard 
of as it was, obtained the majority, and broke up 
the affembly in confufion. The conftitution 
was thus wholly changed, and an unlimited fcope . 
given to faftion. The innovation was fupported 
by the great officers of ftate, the general trea- 
furer, and marfhal, who being once nominated 
hy the king, enjoyed their offices for life, refpon- 
fible only to the diets, confcious that they could 
at all times engage a nuncio to proteft, and thus 
elude an inquiry into their adminiftration ; it was 
alfo fupported by the adherents of many nobles 
accufed of capital crimes before the diet, the only 
tribunal before which they could be tried : all the 
nuncios who oppofed the r^fing of additional 

fibfidies by taxes, - which the exigencies of the 
ate then demanded, feconded the propofal of 
putting an end to the afTembly. But the principal 
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caufe of all were the foreign powers, interefted to 
foment confufionsi in the Polifh councils. Before 
this, they were obliged to fecure a majority ; af- 
terwards, they might put an end to any diet, un- 
friendly to their views, by corrupting a fingle 
member. This veto brohje up feven diets in die 
reign of John Caffimir, four under Michael, fe- 
ven under John Sobiefki, and thirty during the 
reigns of the two Augufti. In confequence of 
this neceffity of unanimity, which they call the 
deareft Palladium of Polifh liberty, Poland has 
continued above a hundred years almoft without 
laws. 

But as the king ftill bellowed the ftarofties, or 
royal fiefs, which are held for life, and confer- 
t&i the principal dignities and great offices of 
ftate, he was ftill the fountain of honour, and 
maintained great influence in the councils of the 
nation ; but this laft branch of the royal preror 
gative was lately wrefted from the crown at the 
eftabliftiment of the permanent council. 

Thi^s it appears, in the hiftory of Poland, as 
in that of Venice, Genoa, Berne, Soleure, and 
all others, that the nobles have continued with- 
out, interruption to fcramble for diminutions of 
the regal authority, to grafp the whole executive 
power, and augment their own privileges; and 
have attained a direA ariftocracy, under a mo- 
narchical name, where a few are above the con- 
troul of the laws, while the many are deprived 
of their protedion. 

The prefent wretched ftate of the towns, com- 
pared with their former flouriftiing condition; 
the poverty of the peafants, whofe oppreffions 
have increafed in proportion to the power of the 
nobles, having loft a protestor when the kilp 

loft 
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I6ft his weight in th^ conftitution ; the total con* 
iiiiion in all public affairs : the declenfioh of im- 
portance> and lofs of territory — ^all ihew that ab- 
folute monarchy is preferable to fuch a republic. 
Would twelve millions of inhabitants, under an 
Engtifli conftitution, or under the conftitution 
of any one of the United States^ have been par- 
titioned and difmembered ? No ; not by a league 
of all the abfolute fovereigns of Europe againft 
them at once.— Such are the effeds of coUedling 
all authority into one centre, of negleAing an 
equilibrium of powers, and of not having three 
branches in the legiflature. 

The pradice of cantoning a body of foldiers 
near the plain were the kings are eleded, has 
been adopted by feveral foreign powers for near a 
century; aiid, although it may be galling to the 
nobility, preveats the effufion of blood that for- 
merly deluged the aflcmbly. This was done, at 
the eleftion of Staniflaus Auguftus, by the emr 
prefs of Ruffia and the king of . Pruffia ; five 
thoufand Ruffian troops were ftation^d ^t a fmall 
diftance from the plain of Vola. 

Staniflaus was in the thirty-fecond year of his 
age when he afcended thfe throne,' in 1764. From 
his virtues and abilities, the faireft hopes were 
conceived.of his raifing Poland from its deplo- 
rable fituation ; but his exertions for the public 
good were fettered by the conftitution, by the 
fadions of a turbulent pieople, and the iptrigues 
of neighbouring powers. His endeavours to in- 
troduce order at home, and independence abroad, 
which would have increafed the' power of his 
country, and her confideration with foreign na- 
^ns, alarmed thie neighbouring powers. The 
iPrit of religious intolerance produced a civil 

'. war. 



War, and the fenate petitioned the ambaflador 
from Peterfburg, not to withdraw the Ruffian 
troops. The royal troops, aided by the Ruf- 
fians, whole difcipiine Was fuperior, were in fa- 
vour of religious liberty. The confederates, fe- 
cretly encouraged by Auftria, ' affifted by the 
Turks, and fupplied with money and officers by 
the French, were able to protraft hoftilities from 
1768 to 1772: during this period the attempt 
was made, to affaffinate the king. 

Count Pulalki, who was killed in the fervice 
of the United States, is faid to have planned an 
enterprize fo much to his diflionour. No good 
caufe ever was, or ever will be, ferved by anfaffi- 
nation j and this is happily, in the prefent age, 
the univerfal fenfe of mankind. If- a papal nun- 
cio was found in Poland, capable of bleffing the 
weapons of confpirators againft this tolerant king, 
he was a monfter, whofe bloody bigotry the libe- 
ral fpirit of the Pope himfelf mull, at this en- 
lightened period, abominate. The king did him- 
felf immortal honour, by his ihterceffion with the 
diet to remit the tortures and horrid cruelties de- 
creed by the laws of moft kingdoms in Europe 
againft treafon, and by his moderation towards 
all th^ confpirators. 

We are now arrived at the confumiiiation of all 
panegyrics upou a fovercignty in a iingle aflem* 
bly— The Partition. 

Pruffia was formerly in a ftate of vaflalage to 
this republic; Ruffia once faw its capital and 
throne poffeffed by the Poles ; and Auftria was 
indebted to John Sobiefki, a fovereign of this 
country, for compelling the Turks to raife the 
fiege of Vienna, but a century ago. A repul^ 
fo lately the proteftor of its neighbours, wofli 
not, without' the moft palpable imperfedions in 
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the orders and balances <>f its govemmeilt, have 
declined in an age of general improvement, and 
becotoe a prey to any invader— mticli lefs Would 
it' have forced the World to acknowledge, that 
the tMnflation of near five mHlioos of people, 
from a republican government to •ftiat of abfei- 
lute empires and monarchies, wheth^p^ were done 
by right or by wrong, is a bleffing -to them. 
The partition Was pix>jeftcd by the king of -Pruf- 
fia, who communicated it to the emperor and em- 
prefs. The plague was one circumftance, und 
the Ruffian ^ar againft the Turks another, thit 
favoured the <!efign ; and the partition-treaty was 
iigned at P^terlburg, in February 1772, by the 
Ruffian, Aiiftrian, and Pruffian plenipotentiaries. 
The troops of the three courts were already m 
pofleffion of the greateft part of Poland, and 
the Confederates were foon difperfed. The par- 
titioning powers propeeded with fuch fecrecy, that 
only vague conjeftures were made at Warfaw, 
and that lord Cathcatt, the Englilh minifter at 
Peterlburg, ^obtained no authentic information of 
the treaty until two months after its fignaturc. 
The formal notification, to the king and fenate 
at Warfaw, wa:s made by the Imperial and Pruf- 
fian ambafladors, in September 1772, of the'pre- 
*enfions of their couits to the Polifti territory. 
The retoonftrances of the king, and fenate, as well 
as thofe of the courts of London, Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Oopenhagen, had no effeS; and the 
«Boft humiliating record, that ever appeared in 
the aniials of a republic, is foeri in the king's 
futnmons — ^' Since there are no' hopes from any 
•* quarter, arid any further delays will only tend 
Hlo draw down the moft dreadful calamities 
•^pon the remainder of the dominions which 
'* ire left to. the republic, the diet i« convened 
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" for the i^t of Aj^ril, 1773, according to the 
** will of the three courts ; neverthelefs, m order 
" to avoid all caufe of reproach* the king, with 
" the advice of the fenatc, again istppe^U to the 
^* guarantees of the treaty of Oliva/* It is not to 
be doubted, that if there had been in Poland a 
people in exiftence, as there is in Holland, to have 
given this amiable prince only the authority of a 
iladtholder, he would have faid, ^* 1 will die in 
« the laft ditch." 

Of the difmembered provinces, the Ruflian, 
which is the largeft territory, contains only one 
million and a half of fouls ; the Auftrian, which 
is the moft populous, contains two millions and a 
half; the Pruffian, which is the moft commercial, 
commanding the navigation of the Viftula, con- 
tains only eight hundred and fixty thoufand, and 
has given a fatal blow to the commerce of Po» 
land, by transferring it from DaQtssic to M^mel 
and Koniglburg. 
The finiihing ftroke pf all remains*-— 
The three ambal&dors, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, I773i delivered, " A part of thofe cardinal 
'** laws, to the ratification of which our courts 
** will not fuffer any contradiftion. 

" I. The crown of Poland fhall be for ever 
^ elcftive, and all order af fucceflion profciibed : 
** any perfon who ftiall epdeavour to bjpeak this 
" law fhall be declared an enemy to his country^ 
*^ and liable to be punifhed accordingly, 

" II. Foreign candidates to the throne, being 
the frequent caufe of troubles and divifions, 
fhall be excluded; and it fhall be enaded, 
that, for the future, no perfon can be chofen^ 
kitig of Poland, and great duke of Lithuaiufi, 
excepting a native Pole, of noble origin, and 
^^ pofleffing land within the kingdom* The fon, 
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" or grandfoa, of a king of Poland, cannot be 

** eledlcd immediately upon the death of their 

father or grandfather; and are not eligible, 

excepting after an interval of two reigns. 

H** III. The government of Poland fhall be for 

" ever free, independent, and of a republican 

^* form. 

" IV. The true principle of faid government 
confifting in the ftrift ^iecution of its laws^ 
and the equilibrium of the three eftates, viz. 
^^ the king, the fenate, and the equeftrian order, 
*V a permanent council ftiall be eftabliftied, in 
*' which the executive power fliall be veiled. In 
" this council the equeftrian order, hitherto ex- 
** eluded from the adminiftration of affairs in the 
" intervals of the diets, ftiall be admitted, as fliall 
<^ be more clearly laid down in the future ar- 
^ rangements." 

Thus the fupreme legiflative authority refides 
^ in the' three eftates of the realm, the king, the 
> fenate, and equeftrian order, aflembled in a na- 
tional diet ; but each eftate has no negative upon 
the other, and therefore is no balance, and very 
little check. The great families and . principal 
palatines will ftill govern, without any effedual 
controul. 

The executive power is now vefted in the fu- 
preme permanent council ; but here neither have 
they any checks, all being decided by the majo- 
rity, and the fame principal families will always 
prevail. 

Thefe auguft legiflators have acknowledged 
the principle of a free republican government, 
that it confifts in a ftrift execution of the laws, 
ipd an equilibrium of eftates or orders : but how 
are the laws to govern? and how is the equili- 
brium to be prgl'erved? Like air, oil, and water, 
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Ihaken together ia one bottle, and left in repofe ; 
the firft will rife to the top, the laft fink to the 
bottom, and the fecond fwim between. 

Out countrymen will never run delirious after 
a word or a name. The name republic is giveu 
to things, in their nature as different and contra- 
didory as light and darknefs, truth and falfehood, 
virtue and vice, happinefs and mifery. There 
are free republics, and republics as tyrannical as 
an oriental defpotifm. A free republic is the 
beft of governments, and the grcateft bleffing 
which mortals can afpire to. Republics which 
are not free, by the help of a multitude of ri-- 
gorous checks, in very fmall ftates, and for Ihort 
(paces of time, have preferved fome reverence for 
the laws, and been tolerable; but there have beeu 
oligarchies carried' to fuch extremes of tyranny, 
that the* defpotifm of Turkey, as far as the hap- 
pinefs 6f the nation at large is concerned, would 
perhaps be preferable. An empire of laws is ^ 
charadlerifiic of a free republic only, and fliould 
never be applied to republics in general. If 
there Ihould ever be a people in Poland, there 
will foon be a real king ; and if ever there fhould 
be a king in reality, as well as in name, there 
will foon be a people: for, inftead of the trite 
faying, *' no biftiop, no king,'* it would be much 
more exaft aijd important truth to fay, no peo» 
pie, no king, and no king, no people, -meaning 
by the word king, a firft magiftrate poflefled ex- 
clufively of the executive power. It may be laid 
down as an univerfal maxim, that every govern- 
ment that has not three independent branches in 
its legiflature will foon become an abfolute mo- 
narchy ; or, an arrogant nobility, increafing eve^i^ 
ry day in a rage for fplendor and magnificence, 
will annihilate the people, and, attended with 
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their horfes, hoiUKls, and vafials, will run down 
the liing as they would bunt a deer, wiihing for 
nothing fo much as to be in at the death. 

The philoTophical king Staniflaua felt moft Se- 
verely this want of i people* In his obfervatioM 
on the government of Poland, publiihed in the 
0Euwe4 du Philojipke bienfaifanty torn. iii. he la- 
ments, in very pathetic terms, the miferies to 
which they were reduc^. 

" The violences," fays he, ^* which the patri- 
** Clans at Rome exercifed over the people of that 
** city, before they had recourfe to open force, 
** and, by the authority of their tribunes, balanc- 
*^ ed the power of the nobility^ are a ftriking pic- 
** ture of the cruelty with which we treat our 
«' plebeians* This portion of our ftate is mqre 
** debafed among us than they were among the 
«* Romans, where they enjoyed a fpecies of K- 
*f bcrty, even in the times when they were mod 
** enflaved to the firft order of the republic. 
«« We may fay with truth, that the people are, 
** in Poland, in a ftate of extreme humiliation. 
** We muft, neverthelefs, confider them as the 
« principal fupportof the nation ; and 1 am per- 
*^ fuaded, that the little value we fet on them 
^ will have very dangerous confequences.— Who 
^' are they, in faft, who procure abundance in 
^^ the kingdom ? who are they that bear the bur-" 
** thens, and pay the taxes ? who are they that 
*^ furnifh men to our , armies ? who labour our 
«* fields ? who gather in the 'crops ? who fuftain 
*^ and nourilh us ? who are the caufe of our inac- 
^ tivity? the refuge of our lazinefs ? the refourcc 
** for our wants ? the fupport of our luxury ? 
'* and indeed the fource of all our pleafurcs ? 
*^ Is it not that v^ry populace th^t we treat with 
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^ fo muck Tigmr) Tbeiir paias^ ^m fweat, 
^ their iabourg) <io net they merit atenr bet- 
^* *er retam than war fcern and<lirdainr We 
"•* fcarccly diflingmfti t4iem from the brates, 
«* which fhey waintain for the cultivation of our 
« laiKls ! we fwqueHtljr have fcfe confideratioil 
»« f 01^ their ftrengtii, Aan we have for tlhat of 
<« thofe animals! and tooftequently^e fell them 
« to -mafters as <;ra€l as ourlelves, m4io imme- 
*<f 'diately force them, by an excefs -cf hard la- 
^^ bour, te 'lepaty the price of their tie w flavery? 
'««, I cannot recolleft without horror that law 
' « which impofes only a fide of fifteen livres tqpon 
'*< a genfleman who &aU have 4cJHed a peafant.— - 
**« 'Poland is the only ^country where 'the poptftace 
- ^c are fallen from all the rights -of humanity; we 
*«* alone regard thdfe men ^s creatures of anoflier 
'« fpecies, and we would almoft refufe them the 
** 'feme air which they breathe witfh us. God, ia 
•^^ the creation of 'man, gave him liberty— what 
<* right have we to deprive him of it ? As it is 
•<* natural to Ihafceoff a yoke that is rough, hard, 
^* and heavy, may it not happen that this people 
«« may make an effort to wreft themfelves from 
<« our tyranny ? Their murmurs and complaints 
« muft, fooner or later, lead to this. Hitherto, 
«' accuftomed to their fetters, they think not of 
breaking them ; but let one fingle man arife, 
amopg thefe unfortunate* wretches, with a maf- 
culine and daring fpirit, to concert and foment 
a revolt, what barrier fhall we oppofe to the 
" torrent? We have a recent inftance, ia the 
infurre£lion in the Ukraine, which was only 
occafioned by the vexations of thofe among us 
who had there purchafed lands. We defpifed 
the courage of the poor inhabitants of that 
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^' country — ^they found a refource in defpair, and 
*' nothing is more terrible than the def|>air of 
** thofe who have no courage. What is the con- 
** dition to which we have reduced the people of 
our kingdom ? Reduced by mifery to the ftate 
of brutes, they drag out their days in a lazy 
fiupidity, which one would almoft mifiake for a 
total want of fentiment : they love no art, they^ 
value themfelves on no induAry ; they, labour 
no longer than the dread of chaflifement forces 
them ; convinced that they cannot enjoy the 
fruit of thejr ingenuity, they ftifle their ta- 
lents, and make no effays to difcover them.— ?■ 
Hence that frightful fcarcity in which we find 
** ourfelves of the moft common artifans ! Should 
** we wonder that we are in want ^ of things the 
*' moft neceflary, when thofe who ought to, ftir- 
** nilh them, cannot hope for the fmalleft profit 
** from their cares to fumifii us ! It is only 
" where liberty is found, that emulation can 
« exift.'' • 

It would be a pleafure to tranflate the whole j 
but it is too long. It is a pity that the whole 
people, whofe mifery he defcribes and laments, 
were not as fenfible of the neceffity of a lefs cir^ 
cumfcribed royal authority. 
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RECAP I T CL ATJON* 

My dekr Sir, 

S we have taken a curfory view of thofe 
countries in Europe, where the government 
may be called, in any reafonable conftrudion of 
the word, republican-; let us now paufe afew 
mbments, and reflet lipon what we hav^ feen. 

Among every people, and in every fpecies of 
repiablics, we have conflantly found afir/i magifi 
trate, a head, Of jshiefy under various denominations 
indeed, and with different degrees of authority^ 
\^ith the title of ftadtholder, burgomafter, avoyer^ 
doge^ confallonierd, prefident, l^ndic, mayor, al'r 
calde, capitaneo, g<jyernor, or king : in every na-* 
tion we hive met with a diftinguiflied officer : if 
there is no example in any free government, any 
more than in thofe which are not free, of a focie* 
ty without a principal perfonage, we may fairly 
conclude, that' the body politic cannot fubfift 
without one, a;ny more th^n the animal body with- 
out a head* If Mr. Turgot had made any difco- 
very, which had efcaped the penetration of .all 
the legiflators and philofophers, who had lived 
before him, he ought at leaft to have communi- ^ 
cated it to the world for their improvement; but- 
as he has never hinted at any fuch invention, we 
may lafely conclude that he had none ; and there-? 
fore, that the Americans are not juftly liable to 
cenfures, for inftituting governors. 

Vol- I. M In 
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, In ever, fo™ of govemmen.. w. have fe«. . 

fenate^ or little council^ a compofition, generally, 
of thofe officers of ftate, who have the moll expe- 
rience and power, and a few other members fe- 
levied from the higheft ranks, and moft illufirious 
reputations. On thefe leffer councils, with the 
firft magiftrate at their head, generally refts the 
principal burden of admimftration, a ftiare in the 
legiflative, as well as executive and judicial au- 
thority of government. The . admiffion of fuch' 
fenates to a participation of thefe. three kinds of 
power, has been generally obferved to produce in 
the minds of their members an ardent ariftocratir 
cal ambition, grafping equally at the prerogatives 
of the firft magiftrate, and the privileges of the 
people, and ending in the nobility of a few fami- 
lies, and a tyrannical oligarchy : but in thofe 
ftates, where the fenates have been debarred from 
all executive power, , and confined to the legifla- 
tive, they have been obferved to be firm barriers 
againft the encroachments of the crown, and often 
great fupporters of the liberties of the people* 
The Americans then, who have carefully confin- 
ed their fenates to the legiflative power, have done 
wifely in adopting them* 

^ We have feen, in every inftance, another and 
a larger aflembly, coihpofed of the body of the 
people, in fome little ftates ; of reprefentatives 
cholen by the people in others; of members ap- 
pointed by the fenates, and fuppofed to reprefcnt 
the people, in a third fort ; and of perfons, ap- 
pointed by themfelves or the fenate, in certain 
ariftocracies ; to prevent them frona?& becoming 
oligarchies. The Americans then, whofe affem- 
blies are the moft adequate, proportional, aid 
equitable reprefentations of the people, that are 
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known in the world, \vill not be thought erroneous 
In appointing houfes of reprefentatives. 

In every republic, in the fmalleft and moft po- 
pular, in the larger and more ariftocratical, as 
well as in the lai^eft and moft monarchical, we 
have obferved a multitude of curious and inge- 
nious inventions to balance, in their turn, all 
ihofe powers, to check the paffions peculiar to 
them, and to controul them from ruftiing into 
thofe exorbitancies to which they are moft ad- 
difted — the Americans will then be no longer 
cenfured for endeavouring to introduce an equi^. 
librium, which is much more profoundly medi- 
-tated, and much more effeftual for the proteftion 
of the laws, than any we have feen, except in 
England : — ^we may even queftion whether that is 
an exception. * 

In ^very country we have found a variety of 
ordirsy with very great diftin&ion^. In America, , 
there are different orders of offices^ but none of 
men ; out of office all mfen are of the fame f|)ecies, 
and of one blood ^ there is neither a greater nor 
a leffer nobility — ^Why then are they accufed of 
eftabliftiing different orders of men ? To our 
inexpreffible mortification wc muft have remark- 
ed, that the people have preferved a fhare of 
power, or an exiftence in the government, in no 
country out of England, except upon the tops 
of a few inacceffible mountains, among rocks and 
precipices, in territories fo narrow that you may 
fpan them with an hand's breadth, where, living 
unenvied, in extreme poverty, chiefly upon paf- 
turage, deftitute of manufaftures and cdmmerce, 
they IKll exhibit the moft charming pidur^ of 
life, and the moft dignified charafter of human 
nature. 

Wherever 
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Wherever we have feea. a temtory lbme:vvhat 
larger, arts and fcicDces more cultivated, . com- 
merce flourifliing, or evea agriculture improved 
to any great degree^ an ariftocracy h§s rifen up 
in a courfe of time, .confifting of ^ afew.riqh.and 
honourable families, . who have; .uniticd .with e^ich 
other againft both the peopfe and the firfl magif- 
trate; wreftcd from the former,, by art and by 
force, all their participation in the govern inent, 
and even infpired them with fo mean an efteem 
pf themfelves, a^d io deep a veneration and firong 
attachment to tneir rulers, as to believe and con- 
fefs them a fuperior order of beings. \ 

We have feen thefe noble ifamilies, altfaoi^h 
necefiitated to have a head, extremely jealous pf 
his influence, anxious to reduce his. power; and 
conftrain him to as near a level with themfelves 
a^ poflible; always endeavouring to eflabliih a 
rotation by whic]^ they maj^ all equally in turn 
be entitled to the pre^emmence, and equally 
anxious to preferve to themfelves as Urge a ihare 
of power a« ppffible in the executive and ju- 
dicial, as welt afi! the legiflative departments of 
%he ilate, 

Thefe , patrician families have alfo appeared 
in every inftancc to be equally, jealous of each 
other, and to have contrived, by blending lot 
and choice^ by mixing yaripus bodies in the elec- 
tions to the. feme offices, and even by the horrors 
of an inquifition, to guard againfl the fin that fo 
cafily befets them, of being wholly influenced . 
and governed, by a junto or oligarchy of a few 
^mong themfelves. ' 

We have feen no one government, in which is 
^ diftinft feparation of the legiflative frpm the 
pxecutive power, and of the judicial from both, 

or 



or in which^uy sftten^pt has^beea made to balance 
thefe powers with one. apiOther, or to form ^a 
fquilibiium between the one> the few, aad^tbe 
many, for th^ pqrpofe of, ena^ing a^d execu^i^g 
equal laws, by common confent, for the geijieral 
mtereft. escepring ip England. 

Shall we. conclijuie, from, thefe melancholy ob- 
Jervatipns, that human n^nre is ia<r.apable of li- 
berty, that no honeft equality :Cai^ be preferved 
jia ibciety, and that fuch forcible caufes ^^e al- 
^vays at work as muft redjuce all men to a fub- 
■.miflioQ to defpQtifra, mo;Qarchy,.pligarchy, or.arif- 
tocracy ? 

By 90 m<5aRs,— 7^e have feeui one, qi. the firft 
natk^is 19 £urope, pp^e^ed of ample and fertile 
territories at home, and extenliye . dominions 
abroad, of a commerce with the whole world> 
immenfe wealthy and the greateft naval power 
which ever belonged to any nation, who have 
ftill preferred the power of the people, by the 
equilibrium we are contending for, by the trial 
by jury, and by conftantly refufing a (landing 
army* The people of England alone, by ,pre- 
ferving their ftiare in the legiflature, at the ex- 
pence of the blood of heroes and patriots, have 
enabled their kings to curb the nobility, without 
giving him a Handing army. 

After all, let us compare every conftitution 
we have feen, with thofe of the United States of 
America, and we ihall have no reafon to blufli 
for our country ; on the contrary, we ihall feel 
the fbrongeft motives to fall upon our knees, in 
gratitude to heaven for having been gracioufly 
pleafed to give us birth and education iii that 
country, and for having deftiited us to live under 
her laws! We Ihall have reafon to exult, if we 
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make our comparifon with England and the Engo* 
lifh conftitution. Our people are undoubtedly 
fovereign— -all the landed and other property is 
in the hands of the citizens — not only their re- 
prefentatives, but their -fenators and governors, 
are annually chofen — ^there are no hereditary ti- 
tles, honours, oiBBces, or diftindions — ^the legif- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers are careful- 
ly feparated from each other — ^the powers of the 
one, the few, and the many, are nicely balanced 
in their legiflatures — trialsby jury are preferved in 
all their glory, and there is no ftariding army— 
the habeas corpus is in full force — ^the prefs is the 
moft free in the world-r— and where all thefe cir- 
cumftances take place^ it is unneceilary to add^. 
that the laws alone can govern^ 
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LETTER XXIV. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 

OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

I 
t 

DR. SWIFT. 

My dear Sir, 

THE authority of legiflators and philofo- 
phers, in fupport of the fyftem we contend 
for, is not difficult to find. The greateft lights 
of humanity, ancient and modern, have approved 
it, which renders it difficult to explain how it 
comes, in this enlightened age, to be called in 
qujeftion, as it certainly has been, by others as 
well as Mr. Turgot. I ftiall begin with one, 
whp, though feldom quoted as a legiilator, ap- 
pears to have confide^red this fubjed, and fur- 
niftied arguments enough, for ever to determine 
the queftion. Dr. Swift, in his Contefts and 
Diffenlions between the Nobles and Commons of 
Athens and Rome, obferves, that the beft legif- 
lators of all ages agree in this, that the abfolute 
power, which originally is in the whole body, is 
a truft too great to be committed to any one man 
or affeinbly ; and therefore, in their feveral infti- 
tutions of government, power in the laft refort, 
was always placed by them in balance^ among the 
one, the few, and the many ; and it will be an 
eternal rule in politics, among every free people, 
that there is a balance of power to be held by 
every (late within itfelf. A mixed government, 
partaking of the known forms received in the 
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fchools, is by no means of Gothic invention, but 
hath place in nature and reafon, and feems very 
well to agree with the' fentiments of mod legifla- 
tors: for, not to mention the feveral republics 
of this compofitioQ in Gaul and Germany, de- 
fcribed by Csefar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, 
thebeil government is that M'hich confifts of three 
forms, tegno^ optimatiuniy et populi imperio. Such 
was that of Sparta in its primitive inftitution by 
Lycurgus, who, obferving the depravations to 
which every one of thefe was fubjed, com- 
pounded, his fcheme out. of all; fo that it was 
made up of regesy fenioresi et fopulus. Such alfo 
was the ftate of Rome, under itis confuls; and 
fuch, at Carthage, was the power in the laft re- 
fprt : they had their kings, fenate, and people. 
A limkcd and divided power feems ^o have been 
the moil ancient and inherent principle, both of 
the Greeks and Italiansj in matters of govern- 
ment. The difference between the Grecian mo- 
narchies and Italian republics was not very great. 
The power of thofe Grecian princes, who came 
to the fiege of Troy, W2ts much of a fize with 
that of the kings of Sparta, the archon of AtheiiSi 
the fuffetes at Carthage, arid the confuls at Rbme* 
Thefeu,s eftabliftied at Athens rather a mixed mo- 
narchy than a popular ftate, affignirig to himfelf 
the guardianlhip of the law^, and the chief com- 
mand in war. This inftitution continued during 
the feries of kings to the death of Codrus, from 
whom Solon was defcendeJ, who, finding the 
people engaged in two violent factions; of the 
poor and the rich, and in great confufion, refu-^ 
fing the monarchy which was offered him, chofe 
rather to caft the government after another mo- 
del, wherein he made due proviHon fox fettling 
the balance of power , choofing a fenate of four 
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fetiadred, and difpofihg the magiftraci^s aud o& 
fiees according to men's eftates, leaving to the . 
multitude their votes in ele&ing, and the power 
of judging certain proceffesr by appeal.' This 
council of four humdred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and leems to have been a body 
reprefentative of the people, though the people 
coile'Sive referved a fliarc of power to them- 
selves. 

In all free ftates, the evil to be avoided is ty- 
ranny ; that is to fay, thcfumma imperii^ orunKmit- 
ed power^ folely in the hands of the one, the few, 
or the many. Though we caiinot prolong the 
period of a commonwealth beyond the decree of 
heaven, or the date of its nature, aoy more thaa 
human life beyond the ftrength of thfe feminal 
virtue ; yet we may manage a fickly conftitution, 
and preferve a ftrong one; we may watch, and 
prevent accidents ; we may turnr off a great blow 
from without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within; and rendcc a ftate long 
li\*ed, though not immortal. Some phyficians 
have thought, that if it were pra6licable to keep 
th^ feveral humours of the body in an exaft ha-- 
lance of each with its oppofite, it might be im- 
mortal; and fo perhaps would a polrtical body, 
if the balance of power could be always held ex- 
a£llycven. 

All independenf bodies of men feem naturally 
to divide into jhe three powers, of the one, the 
few, and the many. ' A free people met toge- 
ther, a? foon as they fall into any afts of civil 
fociety, do of themfelves divide into three ranks. 
The firft is, that of fome one eminent fpirit, who, 
having fignalized his valour and fortune in de-r 
e hce of his country, or by the practice of po- . 
ular arts at home, comes to have great influence 
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on the people ; to grow their leader in warlike 
expeditions ; and to preiide, after a fort, in their 
civil afiemblies. The fecond is^ of fuch men as 
have acquired large pofTeffions, and confequently 
dependencies, or defcend from anceftors who 
have left them great inheritances, together with an 
hereditary authority; thefe, eafily uniting in opi- 
nions, and ading in concert, begin to enter upon 
meafures for fecuring their properties, which 
are beft upheld by preparing againft invafions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at ^ home : 
this commences ti great council^ or fenate, for 
the weighty affairs of the nation. The laft divi- 
fion is, of the mafs of the people, whofe part of 
power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite, either coUeftively or by deputation, to 
exert it- 

The true meanmg of a balance of pow^r is befl 
Conceived by confidering what the nature of a ba-^ 
lance is. It fuppofes three things: firft, the part 
which is held, together with the hand that holds it y 
and then the two fcales, with whatever is weighed 
therein. In a ftate within itfelf, the balance mufl be 
held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining 
power, with the utmoA exa^efs into the feveral 
fcales. The balance may be held by the weakeft, 
i/vho by his addrefs, removing from either fcale, 
and adding his own, may keep the fcales duly 
poifed : when the balance is broken by mighty 
weights falling into either fcale, the power wi\l 
never continue long, in equal divifion, between 
the two remaining parties j but, till the balance is 
jfixed anew, will run entirely into one. This \9 
made to appear by the examples of the Pecemviri 
in Fome, th^ Ephori in Sparta, the four hundred 
in Athens, the thirty in Athens, and the Domi- 
natio Plebis in Carthage and Argos. 
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In Rome, from the time of Romulus to Julius 
Caefar, the commons were growing by degrees 
into power, gaining ground upon the patricians, 
inch by inch, until at laft they quite overturned 
jthe balance, leaving all doors open to popular and 
ambition^ men, who deftroyed the wifeft republic, 
and enflavcd the nobleft people, that ever entered 
on the ftage of the world. Polybius tells us, that 
in the fecond Punic war, the Carthaginians were 
declining, becaufe the balance was got too much 
on the fide of the people; whereas the Romany 
were in their greateft vigour, by the powef re-» 
maining in the lenate. The ambition of private 
?nen did by no means begin, or occafion the war, 
t)etweeii Pompey and Caefar, though civil diflea- 
tions never fail to introduce and Tpirit the ambi- 
tion of private men; for while, the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of private mea, 
whether ' orators or commanders, gives neitjier 
danger nor fear, nor can poflibly enflave tneir 
country ; but that once broken, the divided par- 
ties are forced to unite each to its head^ under 
whofe conduft or fortune one fide is at firft vic- 
torious, and at laft both are flaves. And to put it 
paft difpute, that the entire fubverfion of Rpm^ 
liberty was altogether owing to thofe meafiires, 
which had broken the balance between the patri- 
cians and'plebeians, whereof the ambition of pri- 
vate men was but the effcft and confequence; 
we need only confider, that when the uncorrupted * 
part of the fenate, by the death of Cssfar, had 
nlade one great effort to reftore their liberty, the 
fuccefs did not anfwer their hopes ; but that whole 
aflembly was fo funk in its authority, that thefe 
patriots were obliged to fly, and give way to the 
piadnefs of the people^ who by their own difpofi- 
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tions) ftirred up by the harangues of their ora- 
tors, were now wholly bent up9n fingle and det 
potic flavery; clfe how could fueh a profligate 
as Anthony, or a boy of eighteen like Odavius, 
ever dare tp dream of giving law to fueh an em- 
pire and fueh a people? Wherein the latter fuc- 
ceeded, and entailed the vileft tyranny, that 
Heaven in its anger, ever inflifted on a corrupt 
and poifoned people. 

It is an error to think it an uncontroulable 
maxim, that power is always fafer lodged in many 
liands than in one: for if thefe many hand« hfe 
' made up from one of thofe three divifions, it is 
plain, from the examples produced^ and eafy to be 
paralleled in other ages and countries, that they 
are as capable of enflaving the nation, s^nd of 
a&ing all manner of tyranny and oppreffion, as it 
is poflible for a fingle perfon to be, though we 
ftiould fup^ofe their nun^ber not only to be fe^ur 
or five hundred, but three thoufapd. In order 
to preferve a balance in a mixed ftate, the limits 
of power depofited with each party, ought to be 
afcertained and generally kn6wn : the defefl of 
this is the caufe of thofe ftruggles iu a ftate, about 
prerogative and liberty ; about encroachments of 
the few upon the rights of the n>any, and of the 
many upon the privileges of the few ; which ever 
did, and ever will, coujclude in a tyranny; firft 
tither of the few or themanyj but at laft, infallibly, 
of a Jingle, per' Jon : for whichever of the three divi^ 
fions in a ftate is upon the Icramble for more power 
than its own, as one of the three generally is 
(ualefs due care be taken by the other two); upon 
every new queftion that arifes, they will be fure to 
decide in favour of themfelves j they will make 
large demands, and fcauty conceflions, ever com- 



ii3g pff coafidetAbk gaincrt; — ^thus at length the 
baknce is broke, and tyradny kt iih from which 
door of the three it matters not> . 

The defires of men, are not only exorbitant, 
but eadleft: they grafp at all; and cati form no 
fcheme of perfeft happinefs with lefs. Ever finoe! 
inen have been formed into governnients, the ea«- 
deavours after univerfaLmonarchy have befea baa- 
died among them : the Athenians, the Spartans> 
the Thebans> aiid the Achaians, feveral tim«8 
aimed at the univerfal d^minibn ofs Greece: the 
commonwealths of Carthage and Rom^ afie&- 
ed the univerfal empire of the worid : ta lit« 
iQianner has abfolute power been purfued, by the 
feveral powers in each j^rticulat ftate, wherein 
fi%le l^rfons have met with moft fuccefs, though 
the endeavouTfi- of the few and the many have 
been frequent enough ; yet beii^ neither lo uni-^ 
form in their defigns, nor fo dire<^ in their 
views, they neither could manage nor maintain 
the power they had got, but were deceived by 
the popular ambition of feme fingle perfon: fo 
that it will be always a wrong ftep in policy, for 
the nobles or commons to carry their ebdeavoura 
after power fo far as to overthrow the balance. 
With all refpe(St for popular affemblies be it 
fpoken, it is hard to recoiled one folly, infirmity^ 
or vice, to which a fingle man is fubjeft, and 
from which a body of commons, either ccdleftivt 
or reprefented, can be wholly exempt ; from 
whence it comes to pafs, that in their refults hav© 
fometimes been found the fame fpirit of cruelty 
and tevenge, of malice and pride ; the fame blind- 
nefs, and obftinacy, and unfteadinefs j the fame 
ungovernable rage and anger; the fame injuftice, 
fophiftry, and fraud, that ever lodged in the breaft 
of any individual. ' When a child grows eafy by 

being 
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being fatimonred, and a lover fatisfied by fmall 
compliances without further purfuits, then expeft 
popular afTemblies to be content with fmall con^ 
cemons. If there could one fingle example be 
brought from the whole compafs of hiftory, of 
any one popular affembly who, after beginning 
to contend for power, ever fat down quietly with 
a certain ftiare ; or of one that ever knew, or pro- 
pofed, or declared, what (hare of power was their 
due, then might there be fome hopes, that it was 
a matter to be adjufled by reafonings, confer- 
ences, or. debates. An ufurping populace is its 
own dupe, a mer^ und^r^worker, and a purchafer 
in truft for fome fingle tyrant, whofe ftate and 
power they advance to their own ruin, with as 
blind an infiin^, as thqfe worms that die /With 
weaving magnificent habits for beings of a fupe- 
rior order. The people are more dexterous at 
pulling down and letting up, than at preferving 
ivhat is fixed; and they are not fonder of feizing 
more than their own, than thev are of delivering 
it up again tp thfe worft bidder, with their own 
into the bargain. Their earthly devotion is fd- 
dom paid to above one at a time, of their own 
creation, whofe oar they pull with lefs murmuring 
and more fkill, than when they ihare the leading, 
or even hold the helm. 

You will perceive by the ftyle, that it is Dr. 
Swift that has been fpeakiugj otherwife you 
might have been deceived, and imagined that I 
was entertaining you with further refledions upon 
the fliort account previoufly given you in thefe 
letters, of the modern republics, There is not 
an obfervation here that is not juftified by the 
hiftory of every government we have confider- 
ed. How much more maturely had this writer 
weighed the fubjedl, than Mr. Turgot-^P^rhaps 

there 
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there is not to be foiind, in any library, fo many 
^ accurate ideas of government^expreffed with fo 
much perfpicuity, brevity, and precifion< 



LETTER XXV. 



DR. FRANKLIN. 



■ My deatSii*, 

AS it is impoffible to fuppofe that l^.Turgot 
intended to recommend to the Americaud 
a fimple monarchy or ariftoeracy, we have admit- 
ted, as a fuppofition the moft favourable to him^ 
that, by colleAing all authority into one centre^, 
he meant a fingle alfembly of reprefentatives ox 
the people, without a governor, and without a 
fenate; and although he has not explained, whe- 
ther he would have the aflembly chofen for life^ 
or years, we will again admit; as the moft beniga 
conftrudion, that he meant the reprefentativesf 
ihould be annually chofen. 

Here we ftiall be obliged to confider the reputed 
opinion of another philofopher, I mean Dr. Frank- 
lin : ' I fay reput€d> becaufe I am not able to af- 
firm that it is really his : it is, however, fo gene- 
rally underftood and reported, both in Europe 
and America, that his judgment was in oppdS* 
tion to two aflemblie^, and in favour of a fingle 
one, that in a difquiiition like this it ou^ht not to 
be omitted. To be candid with you, a little be-' 
fore the date of Mr« Turgot*s letter, Dr* Franklia 
had arrived in Paris with the American conftitu- 
tions, and among the reft that of Pennfylvania, in 
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^hich there was hut one aflfembly : k was report'* 
led too, that the doflor had prefided in the con- 
vention when it was made, and there^ approved itif 
Mr. Turgot, reading over the conftitutions, and ' 
admiring that of Pennfylvania, was led to cenfure 
the reft, which were fo different from it. — I 
kii^ow of no other evidence, that the do£lor ever 
gave his voice for a fingle aflembly, but the com- 
iiK)n anecdote which is known to every bocjy. It 
'^is faid, that in I7'J6, in the convention of Penn- 
Sjfylvaoia, of which the doctor 'was prefident, a 
Jprojeft of a form of government by one aflembly, 
, was before them in debate : a motion was made to 
adtd ^no^rsz&mblj uadef the name of a fenat^ 
«>r council; this motion was argued by fev^ral 
memhevs, ibme for the affirmative, and fbf^e fof 
the negative ; and before the queftioii was put the 
opmion of the prefident was rcquefted : the pre- 
ifident rofe:, an^ faid, that '^ Two allemblies ap- 
"^ peared to him, like a praftice he bad fpme- 
^* where feen, of certain waggoners wh6> whea 
** about to defcend a fteep hill, with a heavy load, 
*^ if they bad four cattle, took off one pair fipife 
befo^y aad chaining them to the binder part 
of the waggon, drove them up hill ; while the 
^ pair before, and the weight or tl^ load,^ over- 
*' balancing the ftrength of thofe behind, drew 
^ them flowly amd moderately down the hfll-^ 

The prefident of Pennfylvaixia might, upon fach 
am occafion, have recoUefted one of iSr Ifaae 
Newton's laWs of motion, viz- " that re-aftio© 
" iPQuft always be equal and contrary to aftion,** 
or there can never be any rejl. — He might have 
alluded to thofe angry auemblies in the Heavens, 
which fo^tenoverfpread the city of Philadelphia, 
fill the citizens with apprehenfion and terror, 
dweateaing to fet the world nm firi?, merelj^ be- 
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ca^fe the powers within them are not fuSiciently 
balanced. He might have recolleded, that a 
pointed rod, a machine as(. iimple as a waggoner^ 

. pr a monarcjb, or a gov^nor, would be fufficient 
at any. time^ filently and innocently* to difarm 

. thofe aflcmblies of all their terrors, by reftoring 
between them the balance of the powerful fluid, 
and thus prevent the danger and deflrudion to 

, the properties and lives of men, which off en hap- 

^ pen for the want of it. 

However, allufions and illuflxation^ drawn 
from paftoral and rural life are n^ver difagreeable, 

. and in this; cafe might be as ^ppoiite as if they had 
been taken from the fcienqes and the Ikies.—- 
Harrington, if Ije had Ijeen prefent.in convention* 
Would haye exclairaeii, as he? did when he men- 
tioned his two girls dividijag and choofing ^ cake* 
^\ Oh ! the cj^pth ortfee >vifobm of God, which \vl 
the fimple invention of a carter, has revealed to 
mankind the, whole myfteryof a copimpuwealthj 
which confifts as much in dividing and equaliziijg 

. forces; iq cop t routing the weight of the load and 
.the activity of one part by tn^ ftrength of another, 
as it does in dividing and choofing.'* Harrington 
too, inftcad of bis children dividing ai^d <;hopfing 
their cake, might have . alluded to thpfe attrac- 
tions and repulfions, by which the balance pf 
nature is preferred: ,or 1^ thpfe centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, by wjhiphthe heavenly bpdies 
areeontiftued in their orbits,, inllead of r^ftiing 
to the fun, or flying oflf in tangents araiong co- 
mets and fixed uars : impelled, or drawn by dif- 
ferent forces in different directions, they are bleff 
ings to their own inhabitants and the neighbour- 
ing fyftems ; but if they were drawn only by one^ 
they would introduce an vchy wherever, they 
ihould go. There is no objection to fuch allu- 
VoL. I. O fions. 
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lions, whether fimple or fublime, as they may 
amufe the fancy and illuftratean ai-gument: all that 
is infifted on is, that whatever there is in them of 
wit or ai^ument, is all in favour of a complica- 
tion of forces, of more powers than one; of three 
powers indeed, becaufe a balance can never be 
eftablilhed between two orders in fociety, without 
a third to aid the weakeft. 

Air that is furprifing here is, that the real force 
of the iimile Ihoujd have been mifunderftood : if 
therfe is any fimilitude, or any. argument in it, it 
is clearly in favour of two iflemblies. The 
weight of the load itfelf would roll the waggan 
on the oxen, and the cattle on one another, in one 
fcene of deftrudion, if the forces were not divid- 
ed and the balance forjned ; whereas by check- 
ing one power by another, all defcend the hill in 
fafety, and avoid the danger. It Ihould be re^ 
membered too, that it is only in defcending un- 
common declivities that this divifion of ftrengt^i 
becomes neceflary. In travelling in ordinary 
plains, and always in afcending niountains, the 
whole team draws together, and advances fafter 
as well as ,eafier on its journey : it is alfo certain, 
there are often er arduous fteeps to mount, which 
require the united ftrength of all, with all the 
Ikill of the diredor, than there are precipices to 
defcend, which demald a divifion of it. 

Let us now return to Mr. Turgdt's idea of a 
government confifting in a fingle affembly.— He 
tells us, our republics are ** founded on the equal- 
** ity of all the citizens, and therefore " orders'*^ 
*' and " equilibriums,'* are unneceflary, and occa- 
" fion difputes.'* — But what are we to underftand 
here by equality ? Are the citizens to be all of 
the fame age, fex, fize, ftrength, ftature, adivity, 
courage, hardinefs, induftry, patience, ingenui- 
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tjr, wealth, knowledge, fame, wit, temperance, * 
cbnftancy and wifdoni^ Was there, or will there 
ever be, a nation, whofe individuals were all equal, 
in natural and acquired qualities, in virtues, ta- . 
lents, and riches? The anfwer of all mankind 
muft be in the negative. — It muft then be ac- , 
knowledged, that in every ftate, in the Maflachu- 
fetts for example, there are inequalities Ayhich 
God and nature have planted there, and which 
no human legiflator ever can eradicate. I Ihould 
have chofen to have mentioned Virginia, as the 
moft ancient ftate, or indeed any other in the 
unioA, rather than the one that gave me birth, 
if I were not afraid, of putting fuppofitions, which 
may give offence, a liberty which my neighbours 
will pardon: yet I Ihall fay nothing that is not 
applicable to all the other, twelve. 

In this fociety of Maflachufettenfions then, 
there is, it is true, a moral and political equal- 
ity of rights and duties amoijg all the individu- 
als, and as yet no appearance of artificial ine- 
qualities of conditibn, fuch as hereditary digni- 
ties, titles, magiftracies, or legal diftinftions ; and 
no eftabliftied marks, as ftars, garters, erodes 
or ribbons : there are, neverthelefs, inequalities of 
great moment in the confideration of a legifl^or> 
becaufe they Have a natural and inevitable influ- 
ence in fociety; Let us enumerate fome of them : 
I. There is an inequality of weilth : fonie indivi- 
duals, whether by defcent from their anceftors, 
or from greater Ikill, induftry, and fuccefs in 
bufinefs, have eftates both in lands and goods of 
great value; others have no property at all; and 
all the reft of the fociety, much the greater num- 
ber, are poffeffed of wealth, in all the variety of 
degrees, between thefe extremes : it will eafily be 
conceivedi th^t all the rich men will tiave many 
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of tl^e poor, in the vacrious trades, manufaftures, 
and other occupations in life, dependent upon 
them for their daily bread : many of fmaller' for- 
tunes will be in their debt, and in many ways 
under obligations to them : others, in better cir- 
cumftances, neither dependent nor in debt, men 
of letters, men of the learned profdffions, and 
others, from acquaintance, converfation, and civi- 
lities, will be conneded with them, and attached 
to them. Nay farther, it will not be denied, that 
among the wifeft people that lives, there is a 
degree of admiration, abflradied from all depen- 
dence, obligation, expeftation, or even acquaint- 
ance, which accompanies fplendid wealth, en- 
fures fome refpeft, and beiftows fome influence* 
2. Birth. Let no man be furprifed, that this 
fpecies' of inequality is introduced h6re. Let the 
page in hiftory be quoted, where any natidn, an- 
cient or modern, civilized or favage^ is m^n-; 
tioned, among whom no difference was made be- 
tween the citizens, on account of their extradlion. 
The truth is, that more influence is allowed to 
this advantage in free republics, than in defpo- 
tic governments, or than would be allowed to if 
in fiinple monarchies, if fevere laws haid not been 
ma^e from> age to age to fecure it. The children' 
of illuftrious families, have generally grieater ad- 
vantages of education* and earlier opportunities 
to be acquainted with public chardflers, and in- 
formed of public affairs, than th6fe of meaner 
ones, of even than thofe in middle life ; and what 
is more than all, an habitual national veneration 
for their names, and the charafters of their ancef- 
tors defcribed in hiftory, or coming down by tra- 
dition, removes them farther from vulgar jealoufy, 
and popular envy, and fecures them in fome de- 
gree the faivour, the affeftion, and refpeft of the 
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publifc. Will any many pretend that the name of 
Androls^ and that of Winthrop, are heard with 
the fame fenfations in any village of New Eng- 
land? Is not gratitude the fentimeht that attends 
the latter, and difguft the feeling excited by the 
former ? In the Maflachufett's then, there are per- 
fons defcended from fome of their ancient gover- 
nors, counfellors, judges, whofe fathers, grandfa- 
thers, and great grandfathers, are remembered 
with efteem by many living, and who are men-* 
tioned in hiftory with applaufe, as benefactors to 
the country, while there are others who have no 
fuch advantage. May we go a ftep farther — ^Know 
thyfelf, is as ufeful a precept to nations as to men. 
Go into every village in New England, and you 
will find that the office of juftice of the peace, 
and even the place of reprefentative, which has 
ever depended only on the freeft eledion of the 
people^ have generally defcended from generation 
to generation, in three or four families at mofL 
The prefent fubjeft is one of thofe which all men 
refpe&, and all m^n deride. It may be laid of 
this part of our nature, as Pope faid of the 
whole; ' 

Of human nature, wit her worft may write. 
We all revere it, in our own defpight. 

If, as Harrington fays, the ten. coihmaM- 
ments, were voted by the people of Ifrael, and 
have been enaded as laws by all other nations ; 
and if we fhould prefume to fay, that nations had 
a civil right to repeal them, no nation would 
think proper to repeal the fifth, which enjoins 
honour to parents : if there is a difference between 
right and wrong ; if any thing can be facred ; if 

there 
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there is one idei of moral obligation ; the decree, 
of nature muft force upon every thinking being, 
and upon every feeling heart, the conviftion that 
honour, affe&ion, and gratitude are due from chil-* 
dren, to thofe who gave them birth, nurture, and 
education. The fentiments and affedions which 
Baturally arife, from refleding on the love, thte 
cares, and the bleffings of parents, abftra^ied 
from the confideration of duty, are fome of the 
moft forcible and moft univerfal. When religion, 
law, morals, afieftion, and even fafhioh, thus 
confpire to fill every mind with attachment to 
parents, and to flamp deep upon the heart their 
impreffions, is it to be expe6ked that men Ihould 
reverenpe their parents while they live, and begin 
to dcfpife or negleft their memories as foon as 
they are dead? This is in nature impoffible ; on 
the contrary, every little unkindnefs and feverity 
is forgotten, and nothing but endearments re- 
membered with pleafure. , 

The fon of a wife and virtuous father, finds the 
world about him fometimes as much difpofed as 
he himfelf is, to honour the memory of his 
father; to congratulate hiqi as the fucceffor to 
his eftate; and frequently, to compliment him 
with eledions to the offices he held. A fenfe of 
duty> his paffions and his intereft, thus confpir* 
ing to prevail upon him to avail himfelf of this 
advantage, he nnds a few others in fimilar cir- 
cumftances with himfelf; they naturally alfociate 
together, and aid each other. This is a faint 
Iketch of the fource and rife of the family fpirit : 
very often the difpofition to favour the family is 
as urong, in the town, county, province, or king- 
dom, as it is in the houfe itfelf. The enthufiafm 
is indeed fometimes wilder, and carries away, 
like a torrent, all before it. 
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Thefe obfervations are not peculiar to any age; 
t/ve have feen the effeds of them in St. Marinoi 
Bifqay, and the Grifons, as well as in Poland, 
and all other countries. Not to mention any 
notable -es:amples, which have lately happened 
near us, it is not many months fince I was wit- 
nefs to a converfation between fome citizens of 
Maflachufett's : one was haranguing on the jealoufy 
which a free people ought to entertain of their 
liberties, and was heard by all-the company with 
pleafure ; in lefs than ten minutes the converfa- 
tion turned upon their governor; and the jealous 
republican was very angry at the oppofition to 
him. ** The prefent governor,'' fays he, " has 
done us fuch fervices, that he ought to rule 
us, he and his pofterity after him for ever and 
ever." Where is your jealoufy of liberty? 
demanded the dthen " Upon my honour,'' replies 
the orator, " I had forgot that; you have caught 
" me in an inconfiftency ; for I cannot know whc'* 
^ ther a child of five years old will be a fon of 
" liberty or a tyrant." His jealoufy was the dic- 
tate of his underftanding : his confidence and en- 
thufiafm the impulfe of his heart. 

The pompous trumpery of enfigns, armorials, 
and efcutcheons, are not indeed far advanced in 
America. Yet there is a more general anxiety to 
know their originals, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than in any nation of Europe ; arifing from 
the eafier circumftances and higher fpirit of the 
common people : and there are certain families in 
every ftate, as attentive to all the proud frivoli- 
ties of heraldry. That kind of pride which looks 
down on commerce and manufadures as degrad- 
ing, may indeed, in many couiitries of Europe, 
be a ufeful and neceflary quality in the ■ nobility : 
it may pre^vent, in Ibme degree, the whple:natiQn 
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from being delivered up. entirely to the fpirit of 
avarice : it may be the caufe, why honour is pre- 
ferred by fome to money : it may. present thcs 
nobility from< becoming too rich, and acquiring 
too lax^e a proportion of the landed property. In 
America, it would not only be mifchievous, but 
would ezpofe the highefl pretenfions of the kind 
to univer&l ridicule and contempt. Thofe other 
hauteurs, of keeping the commons at a diftance, 
and difdaining to converfe with any but a few of 
a certain race, may in Europe be a favour to the 
people, by relieving them from a multitude of 
afliduous attentions and humiliating Compliances, 
which would be troublefome ; it liiay prevent the 
nobles from caballing with the people,, and gain« 
ing too much influence with them in ele£tio];is and 
otherwife. In America, it would juftly excite 
univerfal indignation ; the vaineft of all muft be 
of the people, or be nothing. While every office 
is equally open to every competitor, and the 
people muft decide upon every pretenfion to a 
place in the legiflature, 'that of governor and fe- 
nator, as well as reprefentativ^, no fuch airs will 
ever be endured. It muft be acknowledged ftill, 
that fome men muft take more pains to deferve 
and acquire an office than others, and. muft h^ 
have better in it, or they will not hold it. 

We cannot prefume that a man is good or. bad, 
merely becatife his father was one or the other;, 
and (hould always inform ourfelves firft, whether 
the virtues and talents are inherited, before we 
yield" our confidence. ■ Wife men beget fools, 
and honeft men knaves; but thefe inftances, al- 
though they may be frequent are not general, 
r If there is often a likenefs in feature and figure, 
' there is generally more in. mind and hearty becaufe 
' education contributes to the formation of thefe as 
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well as Qatufc- The influence of example is very 
great, afnd aloioft u^iverfal, efpeoially of parents 
Qver their children. In all countries it has been 
obferved, that vices, as well as virtues, run dowa 
in families, ve^ often, from agfe to age. Any man ' 
may run over in his thoughts the circle of hi& 
ac^guaimance, and he will probably recoiled in- 
fianoeis of a difpofition to mifchief, inalice, and^ 
revenge, defending, in certain breeds, from grand- 
father to father and fon. A young woman was 
lately cQi^vided at Paris of a trifling theft, barely 
within the Uw> which dei^creed a capital puniih-^^ 
'i»ent. There were circuinftances, tdo, which 
greatly alleviated her fault ; Ibme things in her 
behaviour that feem^d innocent and moddlt : eve* 
ry fpe^iator, aa well as the judges, was affected at 
the fcene,: and flae: was adtifed to petition fbt a 
pardon, as there was no doubt it would be grant- 
ed? " No,'' faya fee, ** my grandfather, father, ' 
" and brother, weire all hanged for dealing ; it 
*^ runs in th^ hloidd of our family to ileal, and he 
'^ hanged ; if I am pardoned bow, I fliall ileal 
'•.again in a^few months more inexcuiably : and 
** therefore I will be hanged now/' An hereditary 
paffion for the haltex is a flrong inilance, to be 
fure,and cannot he very common : but fomething 
like it too often defcends, in certain breeds, from 
generation to generation. 

If vice aad infamy are thus rendered lefs odi-* 
ous, by being familiar in a family, by the exam- 
pte of parents, and by education, it would be as 
unhappy as unaccountable, if virtue and hduwr 
w^re i^ot recommended and rendered, more amiar 
ble to children by the fame means. ; ^ 

There are, and always have beei;i, in. every ilate,; 
numbers poffeiTed of fome degree of family pride, 
who have been invariably encouraged, if not flat- 
Vox.. I. ^P tered 
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teredinit, by the people. Thefe have moft ac- 
quaintance, efleem, and frtendihip, with each 
other, and mutually ^aid each other's fchemes of 
intereft, convenience, and ambition. Fortune, it 
ifi true, has more influence than birth ; a rich man 
of an ordinary family, and common decorum ot 
conduft, may have greater weight than a*ny 
fdmily merit commonly confers without it« 
3. It will be readily admitted, there are^ great in- 
equalities of merit, or talents, virtues, fervices, 
and, what is of more moment, very often of re- 
putation. Some, in a long courfe of fervice in 
an army, have devoted their time, health, and for- 
tunes, fignalized their courage and addrefs, ex«* 
pofed themfelves to hardifhips and dangers, loft 
their limbs, and ihed their blood, for the people. 
Others have difplayed their wifdom, learning, and 
eloquence in council, and in various other ways 
acquired the confidence and affeflion of their fel- 
low citizens, to fuch a degree, that the public have 
iettkd into a kind of habit of following their 
example and taking their advice. 4. There are 
a few, in whom all thefe advantages of birth, for- 
tune, and fame are united. 

Thefe foiirces of inequality, which are com- 
mon to every people, and can never be altered by 
any, becaufe they are founded in the conftitution 
of nature ; this natural ariftocracy among mankind, 
has been dilated on, becaufe it is a fadl eflential 
to be confidered in the inftitution of a govern- 
ment. It is a body of men which contains the 
greateft colIeAion of virtues and abilities in a 
free government; is the brighteft ornament and 
glory of the nation; and may always be made the 
greateft bleflihg of fociety, if it be judicioufly 
managed in the conftitution. But if it is not, it 
is always the moft dangerous; nay, it may be 
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added, it never fails to be the deftrufiion of the 
commoBwealth. What ihall be done to guard 
againft it ? Shall they be all mailacred ? This expe- 
riment h;as been more than once attempted, and 
once at leaft tried. Gvj Fanx attempted it in Eng- 
land ; and a king of Denmark, aided by a popular 
party, effefled it once in Sweden ; but it anfwered 
no good end. The moment they ivere dead, ano- 
ther ariftocracy inftantly arofe, with equal art and 
influence, with lefs delicacy and dilcretion, if not 
principle, and behaved more intolerably than the 
former. The country, for centuries, never reco- 
vered from the ruinous confequences of a deed fo 
horrible, that one would think it only to be met 
with in the hiftory of the kingdom of darknefs. 

There is but one expedient yet difcovered, to 
avail the fociety of all the benefits from this body 
of men, which they are capable of affording, and 
at the fame time to prevent them from under- 
mining or invading the public liberty ; and that 
is, to throw them all, or at leaft the moft re- 
markable of them, into one affenibly together, 
in the legiflature; to keep all the executive power 
entirely out of their hands as a body; to ereil a 
firft magiftrate over them,invefted with the whole 
executive authority : to make them dependent on 
that executive magiftrate for all public executive 
employments; to give that firft magiftrate a ne- 
gativte on the legiflature, by which he may defend 
both himfelf and thle people from' all their enter- 
prizes in the legiflature ; and to ereft on the other 
fide of them an impregnable barrier againft them, 
in a houfe of commons, fairly, fully, and ade- 
quately reprefenting the people, who fliall have 
the power both of negativing all their attempts 
at encroachments in the legiflature, and of with- 
holding both from them and the crown all fup- 
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plies, by which- they may be paid for their ferviccs 
in executive offices, Or even the public fervice 
carried on to the detriment of the nation. 

We have feen, both by reafoning and in ex- 
perience, what kind of equality is to be found or 
expelled in the ii&plefi people in the worid. 
There is not a city jaor a village, any more than 
a kingdom or commonwealth, in Europe or Ame- 
rica ; not a hord, clan, or tribe, among the ne- 
groes of Africa, or the^favages of North or South 
America; nor a private club in the world, in 
which fuch inequalities are not mw^ or lefs vifi- 
bl^. There is then a certain degree of weight, 
in the public opinion and deliberations, which 
property, family, and merit will have: if Mt. 
Turgot had difcovered a mode of afcertaining the 
quantity which they ought to have, and had f e- 
vealed it to mankind, fo that it might be known 
to every citizen, he would have deferv'ed more of 
their gratitude than all th« inventions of philo- 
fophers. But, as long as human i^ttire fhall have 
^ paiTions and imagination, there is too much rea- 
fon to fear that thefe advantages; in many ia- 
ilances, will have more in^uence than reafon and 
equity can juftify, 

' Let us then reflfeft, how the fingle affembly in* 
the Maffachufetts, in which our g^reat ftatefman 
wiflies all authority concentered, tvill be com- 
pofedv There being no fenate nor council, all the 
rich, the honourable, and meritorious, will ftand 
candidates for feats in the houfe of repr^fentatives,^ 
and nineteen in twenty of them obtain eleftions. 
The houfe will be found to- have al\the inequali- 
ties in it, that prevailed among the people at large. 
Such an affembly will be naturally divided into 
three parts.-r-The iirft is, of fome great genius, 
fome raafterly fpirit, who unites in himfelf all 
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the qualities ^luch cohftitute the natuf al founds 
tions of authoritv; fucfa as b^nevcdence, Mifiiom, 
and power: a&a all ^e adventitioas attra&ions of 
refped ; fuch as rithes, auceiliy> and perfonal 
merit. All ey<e& are turned u'pdn him for their 
pitefident or fpeakcr*-^The fecdnd divifion com^ 
^hends a third, or a quarter, or, if you will, a 
lixth or an eighth of the whole ; and confifts of 
thofe who have the mofi to boaft of refembling 
their head.^'^In the third clafs am all the reA, 
who are nearly on a level in uoderftandiog, and 
in all things. Such an al&mbly has in it, not 
t^nly^all the perfons of the nation, who are moll 
eminent for parts and virtue^^ but iall thofe who 
are moft inflam<ed with ambition and avarice, and 
who are moft vain of their defcfcnt. Thefe latter 
will of eoiufe c^tiftantly endeavour to increafe 
their own influence, by exaggerating aii the attri- 
butes they poii^fs, and by augmenting them in 
every way they can think of ; and will have friends 
whole only chance for rifing into public view 
will be under their prote^^ion^ who will ^ven 
be more adlive and zealous than themfelves in 
their fervice- Notwithftanding all the equality 
that can ever be hoped for among men, it is 
eafy to fee that the third dafe will in general be 
but humble imitators and followers of the fecond. 
Every man in the fecond clafs will have con- 
.ftantly about him a circle of members of the 
third, who will be his adoiirers; perhaps afraid 
of his influence in the diftri^s tbey reprefent, 
related to him by blood> connefied with him icv 
trade, or dependent upon him for favours. 
There will be much envy too, among individuals 
of the fecond clafs, again ft the fpeaker, although 
a fincere veneration is ihew^ him by the majori- 
ty, and great external refped by all. 1 faid there 
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would be cnvv ; becaufe there will be, among the 
fecond clafs, leveral, whofe fortunes^ families^ and 
merits, in the acknowledged jttdgment of all, ap- 
proach near to the firft ; and, from the ordinary 
lUufions of felf-love and felf-intereft, they and 
their friends will be much difpofed to claim the 
firft place as th^ir own right. This will introduce 
contrbverfy and debate, as well as emulation ; and 
thofe who' wifli for the firft place, and cannot ob- 
tain it, will of courfe endeavour to keep down the 
fpeaker as near upon a level with themfelves as 
poflible, by paring away the dignity and import- 
ance of his office, as we faw in Venice? Poland, 
and every where elfe. 

A fingle aflembly thus conftituted, without any 
counterpoife, balance, or equilibrium, is to have 
all authority, legiilative, executive, and judicial, 
concentered in it.^ It is to make a conftitution 
and laws by its own will, execute thofe laws at 
its pleafure^ and adjudge all controverfies, that 
arife concerning the meaning and application of 
them, at difcretion. What is there to reftrain 
them from making tyrannical laws, in order to ex- 
ecute them in a tyrannical manner. 

Will it be pretended, that the jealoufy and 
vigilance of the people, and their power to difcard 
them at the next eleftion, will reftrain them ? 
Even this idea fuppofes a balance, an equili- 
brium, which Mr. Turgot holds in fo much con- 
teihpt ; it fuppofes the people at large to be a 
check and controul to the reprefentative affembly- 
But this would be fi^und a mere delufion. A jea- 
loufy between the ele6tors and the elefted neither 
ought to exift, nor is poflible to exift. It is a 
contradiction to fuppofe, that a body of eledors 
fhould have at one n^oment a warm affeftion and 
entire confidence in a man^ fo as to intruft him 
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with authority) licaited or uDlimited, over their 
lives and fortunes ; and the next moment after his 
eledion, to commence a fufpicion of him> that fhkll 
prompt them to watch all his words, adions, and 
motions, and difpofe them to renounce and punifh 
him. They choofe him, indeed, becaufe they 
thiak he knows more, and is better difpofed» 
than the generality, and even than themfelves 
very often. Indeed the beft ufe of a reprefenta- 
tive alfembly, arifes from the cordial affeflion 
and unreferved confidence which fubiiils between 
it and the coUedive body of the people. It is 
by fuch a kind and candid intercourfe alone, that 
the wants and defires of the people can be made 
knpwn, on the one hand, or the neceflities of the 
public communicated or reconciled to them, on 
the other. Jn what did fuch a confidence in one 
affembly end, in Venice, Geneva, Bifcay, Poland, 
but an ariflocracy, and an oligarchy ? There is 
no fpecial providence for Americans, and their 
natures are the fame with others. 



LETTER XXVI. 



D K. P R I C B. 

Dear Sir, 

TO demonftrate the neceflity of two afTem- 
blies ip the legiflature, as well as of a third 
branch in it, to de^nd the executive authority ; 
it may be laid down as a firfl principle, that 
neither liberty nor juflice can be fecured to the 
individuals of a nation, nor its profperity pro- 
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9iot»d, but by a fixed coQftitatioa of goveirmnent, 
indftated law9j known and obeyed by alh*^ 
Mr* Twgot, indeed, cenfures the ** falfity of the 
« notiou» fo frequently repeated by almoft all 
^ republican writers, * that liberty confifts in ber 
^ ing fubje^l only to the laws ;* as if a man could 
« be free while oppreiTed by an unjuft law. 
« This would not be tirue, even if we* could fup- 
«^ pofe, that all laws were the work of an aflem- 
** bly of the whole nation ; for certainly every 
** individual has his rights, oif which the nation 
" cannot deprive him, except by violence, and, 
" an unlawful ufe of the general power." 

We often hear and read of free ftates, a free 
people, a free nation, a free country, a free king- 
dom, and even of free republics ; and we under- 
fiand, in general, what i^ intendeds although eveiy 
I6an may not be qualified to ent^r into philofo- 
phical diiqaifitions coneerning the meanii^g of 
the word liberty or to give a logical definition 
of it. 

Our friend Dr. Price has diftinguiftied very 
well, concerning phyfical, moral, religious^ and 
civil liberty: and has defined the laft to be 
the power of a civil fociety to govern itfelf, 
by its own difcretion, or by laws of its own 
mjiking, by the majority, in a colleftiveJ body, 
or by fair reprefentation. In every free ftate, 
every man is his own legiflator. Legitimate 
government confifts only in the dominion of 
equal laws, made with common conjenty and 
not in the dominion of any men over other 
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Mr. Turgot, however, makes the dodor too 
great a compliment,, at the expence of firmer 
Engliih writers, when he reprefents him as "the 
" hrft of his countrymen who have givea a. 

" juft 



** juft idea ) of liberty, and ftiewn the falfity, fo 
** oftea repeated by ^Imoft all republican writers, 
" that liberty confifts in being fubjedl only to the 
« laws." 

T fliall cheerfully agree with Mr* Turgot, that 
it is very poflible that laws, and even equal laws 
made by common confent, may deprive the mi- 
nority of the citizens of their rights, A focieity, 
by a majority, may govern itfelf, even by equal 
laws, that is by laws to which all, majority and 
minority, are equally fubjeft, fo as to opprefs the 
minority. It may eftablifti an uniformity in re- 
ligion j it may reftrain trade; it may confine 
perfonal liberty of all equally, and againft the 
judgment of many, even of the beft and wifeft, 
without reafonable motives, ufe, or benefit. We 
may go farther, ^nd fay, that a nation may be una- 
nimous in confenting to a law reftraining their 
natural liberty, property, and commerce, and 
their moral and religious liberties too, to a de- 
gree that may be prejudicial to the natioil and 
every "individual in it. A nation of Catholics 
might unanimoufly confent to prohibit labour 
upon one half the days in the year, as feaft days. 
The whole American nation might unanimoufly 
confent to a Sunday law, and a warden a6l, which 
fhould deprive them of the ufe of their limbs obc 
day in feven. A nation may unanimouily agree to 
a navigation ad, which fliould fliackle the com- 
merce of all. Yet Dr. Price's definition of civil 
liberty is as liable to this objedion as any other. 
Thefe would be all equal laws^ made with common 
canfefiti thefe would all be a6ls of legitimate 
government. To take in Mr. Turgot's idea, then, 
we muft add to Dr. JPrice's ideas of equnl laws by 
common confent , tjiis other — for the general inter eji^ox 
the public good. But it is generally fuppofed, that 
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uations underftand their own intereft better thani 
another ; and therefore they naay be trufted to 
judge of the public good : and. in all the qafe9 
above fuppofed, they will be as free as they 
defire to be ; and therefore may with great pro- 
priety be called free nations, and their conftitu-' 
lions free republics* There can be no way of 
compelling nations to be more free than they 
choofe to be^ . 

But Mr* Turgot has miftaken the fenfe of 
republican writers, efpecially of the Englifh ones* 
What republican writers be had in view I know 
not. There is none that I remember, of any 
name,, who has given fo. abfurd a definition of 
liberty. His countryman Montefquieu, who will 
fcarcely be denominated a republican writer, has^ 
laid fomething the moil like it} but it is manifeft 
that his meaning was confined to equal laws, made 
by common confent. Although there may be 
unjuft and unequal laws, obedience to which 
would be incompatible with liberty; yet no man 
will cont3pnd, that a nation can be free, that is 
not governed by fixed laws. All other govern- 
ment than that of permanent known laws, is the 
government of mere will and pleafure, whether it 
be exercifed by one, a few, or many* Republican 
writers in general, and thofe of England in parti- 
cular, have maintained the fame principle with 
Dr. Price, and h^ve faid, thit legitimate govern- 
ments, or well-ordered commonwealths, or well* 
conftituted governments, were thofe where the 
laws prevailed ^ and have always explained their 
meanings to hcegualiaws made by common confent^ 
or the general will — that is to fay, made by the 
majority, and equally binding upon majority and 
minority. As it is of importance to refcue the 
good old republican writers from fach aa impu-' 
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tation, let me beg your patience while we look 
into fome of them* 

Ariftotle fays, that " a government where the 
** laws ahne ftiould prevail, would be the king- 
*' dom of God.^' This indeed fliows that this 
great philofopher had much admiration: of fuch a 
government: but is not the affertion that Mr. 
Turgot condemns, viz. that liberty confifts in 
being fubjeft to th^ laws only. 

Ariftotle fays too, in another place, ** Order is 
law, and it is more proper that law ftiould gOr 
vern, than any one of the citizens s upon thp 
fame principle, if it is advantageous to place 
the fupreme power in fome particular perfons, 
thpy fhould be appointed to • be only guardi- 
'* ans, and the fervants of the laws." Thefe too 
are very juft fentiments, but not a formal defini- 
tion of liberty. ' 

Livy too fpeaks of happy, profperous, and 
glorious times, when " Imperia legum poten- 
*^ tiora fuenint quam hojaiinum." But he no 
where fays that liberty confifts in, being fubjeft 
only to the legum imperio. * 

Sidney fays, "No fedition \(ras hurtfiil to Rome, 
^* until, through their profperity, fome men gain- 
^* ed a power above the laws." 

In another place he tells us too, from Livy, 
that fome, whole ambition and avarice were impa;- 
tient of reftraint, complained that ** leges rem 
** furdam efTe, inexorabilem, falubriorem inopi 
** quam poteilti." 
And in another, that " no governmeiit was 
thought to be well conftitut^d, unlefs the laws 
prevailed againft the commands of men." But 
he has no where defined liberty to be fubjeftion 
%o the laws only, 
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HarriDgton fays, " Government dejurci or ac- 
cording to ancient prudence, is an art, where- 
by a civil fociety of men is inftituted and pre- 
" ferved upon the foundation of common intereft ; 
or, to follow Ariftotle and Livy, it is an em- 
pire of laws and not of men* And goveriir 
*^ ment, to define, it according to modern pru- 
*' deuce, or de fa8o^ is an art, by which fome 
n^an, or fome few men, fubjeft a city or a Na- 
tion, and rule it according to his or their pri- 
^* vate intereft; which, becaufe the laws in fuch 
cafes are made accqrding to the intereft of a 
man, or a few families, may be faid to be the 
empire of men and not of laws." 
Harrington, Politicafter, fcene 2, agrees, that 
law proceeds from the will of man, whether a 
monarch or people ; and that this will muft have 
a mover ; and that this mover is intereft : but the 
intereft of the people is one thing-r-it is the pub- 
lic . intereft ; and where the public intereft go- 
verns, it is a government of laws^ and not of 
men; the intereft of a king, or of. a party, is 
another thing — it is a private intereft ; and where 
private intereft governs, it is a government of 
men, and not of laws. If, in England, there 
has ever been any fuch thing as a. government of 
laws, was it not magna ckarta ? and have not our 
kings broken magna charta thirty times? Did 
the law govern when the law .was broken ? or 
was that a government of men ? On the contrary, 
hath not magna charta been as often repaired by 
the people ? and, the law being fo reftpred, was it 
not a government, of laws, and not of men ? 
Why have our kings, in fo many ftatutes and 
oaths, engaged themfelves to govern by law, if 
there were not in kings a capacity of govern- 
ing otherwife ? It is true, that laws are neither 
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made by angels^ mor ^by horfes, but by men. 
The voice of the people is as much the voice of 
men> as the voice of a prince is ;che voice of a 
mau ; and yet th^ voice of the people is the voice * 
of God, which the voice of a prince is not. The 
government of laws, faid Ariftotle, is the go- 
vernment of God. In a monarchy, the laws, be^ 
ing made according to the interefl .of one man, or 
a few men, muft needs be more private and par- 
tial than fuits with the nature of juflice ; but in 
a commonwealth, the laws,, being made by the 
whole people, muft come up to the public inte- 
reft, which is common right and juftice — and if 
a man know not what is his own intereft, who 
ihould know it? and that which is the intereft of 
the moft or greateft number of particular men, 
being fummed^ up in the common vote, is the 
public intereft. 

Sidney fays, ** Liberty confifts folely in an 
" independency on the will of another ; and, by 
'^ a flave, we underftand a mail who can neither 
" difpofe of his perfon or goods, but enjoys all 
*' at the will of his mafter." And again, " As 
liberty confifts only in being fubjedl to no 
man's will, and nothing denotes a flave but a 
dependence upon the will of another ; if there 
be no other law in a kingdom but the will of a 
*^ prince, there is no fuch thing as liberty." 

Mr. Turgot might have perceived in thefe writ- 
ers, that a government of laws and not of men, 
was intended by them as a defcription of a com- 
monwealth, not a definitiorfof liberty. There 
may be varioiis degrees of liberty eftabliftied by 
the laws, and enjoyed by the citizens, in differ- 
ent commonwealths; but ftill the general will, 
as well as the general intereft, as far as it is un- 
derftood by the people, prevails in all that can 
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be denominated free : as the fociety governs it- 
' felf,. it is free, according to the definition of Dr. 
Price. The incjuiry of thefe writers, in fuch paf- 
fages, was not into the higheil point of liberty, 
or greateft degree of it, which might be efta- 
bliihed by the general will, and the common fenfe 
of intereft, in their refults or laws. They have 
taken it for granted, that human nature is fo 
fond of liberty, that, if the whofe fociety were w 

conTulted, a majority would never be found xo 
put chains upon themfelves, by their own a& and 
voluntary confent. 

But all men, as well as republican writers, 
muft agree, that there can be no uninterrupted 
enjoyment of liberty, nor any good government, 
in' fociety, without laws, or where ftanding laws •' 
do not govern. In defpotic dates, in fimple mo- ^ 
narcbies, in arifiocracies, in democracies, in all 
poflible mixtures of thefe, the individual enjoys • 
continually the benefit of law, as he does thofe 
of light and air, although, in moft of thofe go- 
vernments, he has no fecurity for the continuance 
^f it. If the laws were all repealed at once, in 
any great kingdom, and the event made known 
fuddenly to all, there would fcarcely a houfe re- 
main in poffeffion of its prefent inhabitant, in the 
great cities. 

The great queftion therefore is, What combi- 
nation of powers in fociety, or what form of go- 
vernment, will compel the formation of good and '- . 
equal laws, an impartial cxecutjion, and faithful 
ipterpretation of them, fo that the citizens may 
conftantly enjoy the benefit of them, and be fure 
of their continuance* The controverfy between ^ 
Mr. Tuigot and me is — ^whether a fingle aflembly 
of reprefentatives be this form. He maintains ^ 
the affirmative. I am for the jiegative : b^caufe 
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. fuch an aflembly will, upon the firft day of its 
exiftence, be an ariftocracy; in a few days, oi" 
years at kaft, ao, oligarchy ; and then it will fooa 
divide into two or three parties, who will fooa 
have as many armies; and, when the battle is 
decided^ the vi6lorious general will govern with- 
out or with the advice of any council or aflembly^ 
as he pleafes : or^ if the aflfembly continues unit- 
ed, they will ,in time exclude the people from all 
ihare even in elections, and make the government 
hereditary in a few families. , In ord^r to be fuUji^ 
convinced of this, we muft take an extenfive view 
of the fubjeft; and the firft inquiry fhould be# 
what kind of beings m^n aire ? You and I ad^ 
mire the fable of Triftram Shandy more than thd 
fable of the Bees, and agree with Butler rather 
than Hobbes. It' is weaknefs rather than wicked^ 
nefs which renders men unfit to be trufted with 

• unlimited power. The paffions are all unlimit-* 
ed J nature has left them fo : if they opuld be 
bounded, they would be extindl; and there is^ 
no- doubt they are of -indifpeniable importance'in 
the prefent fyftera. They certainly increafe too, 
by exercife, like the body. The love of gold 
grows fafter than ' the heap of acquifition : the 
love of praife increafes by every gratification, 
till it ftings like an adder^ and bites like a 
ferpent; till the man is miferable every mo- 
ment when he does not fnuff the incenfe r am- 

". bition ftrengthens at every advance, and at laft 
takes pofleffion of the whole foul fo abfolutely, 
that the man fees nothing in the world of im- 
portance to others, or himfelf, but in his objeift. 
The fubtilty of thefe thrfee pafljons, which have 
been feledled from all the others becaufe they 
are ariftocratical. paffions, in fubduiug all others,, 

and 
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and even die underftanding itfelf, if not the con^ 
fcience too, until they become abfolute and im-^ 
, perious mafters of the whote mind, is a curious 
fpeculation. The cunning with which they hide 
themfelves from others, and from the man him- 
felf too; the patience with which they wait for 
opportunities ; the torments they voluntarily fuf- 
ler for a time, to fecure a full enjoyment at 
length ; the inventions, the difcoveries, the con- 
trivances they fuggeft to the underftanding, fome- 
times in the duUeft dunces in the worlds if they 
could be defcribed in writing, would pafs for 
great genius. 

We are not enough acquainted with the phy- 
fical or metaphyseal ei&As they may have on 
ottr bodies or minds, to be able ta explain the^ 
particular reafon why every inftance of indulgence 
ftrengthens and confirms the fubfequent emo- 
tions of defire. The caufe has been hitherto toa 
deep, remote, and fubtle, for the fearch of cor- 
poreal or intelle£lual microfcopes; but the fad 
is too decided to deceive or efcape our obfer- 
vation. Men ihould endeavour at a balance of 
affe£lions and appetites, under the monarchy of 
reafon and confcience, within, as well as at a ba- 
lance of power without. If they furrender the 
guidance, for any courfe of time, to any one paf- 
fion, they may depend upon finding it, in the end, 
an ufurping, domineering, cruel tyrant.^ They 
were intended by nature to live together in focie- 
tyi and in this way to reftrain one another, and 
in general are very good kind of creatures ; but 
they know each other's imbecility fo well, that 
they ought neVer 'to lead one another into temp- 
tation. The paflion that is long indulged, and 

continually gratified, becomes mad ; it is a fpe- 
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cies of delirium ; it iliould not be called guilty 
but infanity : but who would truft his life, liber- 
ty, and property, to a madman, or an aflembly 
of them ? it wotild be fafer to confide in knavesu 
Five hundred or five thoufand together, in.jan af- 
fembly, are not lefs liable to this extravagance 
than <me. The nation that commits itd affairs to 
a fingle aflembly, will afluredly find that its paf- 
fions and defires augment as faft as thofe of a king j 
and therefore fuch a conftitution muft be eflen- 
tially defective. 

Ckhers have feen thi« quality in human nature 
thrwigh a more gloomy medium. 

Machiavel fays, thcfe who have written on ci- 
vil government lay it down as a firft principle, 
and all hiftorians demonftrate the fame, that who^ 
ever would found a ftate, and make proper laws 
for thi government of it, riiuft prefume that all 
men are bad by nature ; and that they will not 
fail to fhew that natural depravity of hearty 
whenever they have a fair opportunity; and, 
though poflibly it may lie <xyncealed for a while^ 
on account of fome fccret reafon, which does not 
then appear to men of fmall experience, yet time, 
which is therefore juftly called the father of truth, 
commonly brings it to light in the end. Ma* 
chiavers tranflator* remarks, that although this 
feems a harih fuppofition, does not every Chrif- 
tian daily juftify the truth of it, by confefling it 
before God and the world ? and are! we not ex» 
piefsly told the fame in feveral paflages of the 
holy fcri^^turesy and in all fyftems of human phi- 
lofophy? 
Montefquieu fays, ** Conftant experience Ihews 
us, that every man invefted with power is apt 
to abufe it: he pufties on, till he comes to , 
fomething that limits him. 1$ it* not firange. 
Vol. I. R « though 
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though true, to fay that virttje itfelf has need of 
limits? To prevent the abufe of power, it is ne- 
ceflary, that, by the very difpofition of things, 
power ftiould.be a check tp power. A govern- 
ment may be fo conftituted, as no man fhall be 
compelled t6 do things to which the law do^s not 
oblige him, nor forced to abftain from things 
which the law permits- 

Swift. So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires, 
of men, that they will grafp at all, and can foriix 
no fcheme of perfedl happinefs with lefs. It is 
hard to recoUedl one folly, infirmity, or vicie, to 
which a fibgle man is fubjedled, and from which 
a body of commons, coUedlive or reprefentative 
(and he might have added a body of nobles) cayi 
be wholly exempt. 

Junius. Laws are intended, not ta truft to what 
men will do, but to guard againft what they may 
do. 

Beccaria. Ogni ucmojifa centra di tutte lejocmbi^ 
nazioni del ghao* 

Rochefaucault. The ambitious deceive them- 
fel ves, when they propofe an end to their ambition j 
for that end, when attained, becomes a means. 

DeLolme. Experience evinces, that the happieft 

difpofitions are not proof againft the allurements 

of power, which has no charms but as it leads on 

, , to new advances. Authority endures not the very 

" idea of reftraint; nor does it ceafe to ftruggle, till 

It has beaten down every boundary. 

Hobbes, Man,deville, Rochefaucault, have drawn 

ftill more deteftable pidures; and Rouffeau, in his 

, Inequalities among Mankind, gives a defcription 

of a civilized hearth too black and horrible to be 

tranfcribed. 

Even our amiable friends, thof<p benevolent 
Chriftian philofophers, Dj:. Pric^ and Dr. Prieftley, 

acquaint 
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acquaint lis, that tlbey are conftrained to believe 
human nature no better than it fhould be. The 
latter fays, there is no power on earth but has grown 
exorbitant when it has met with no controul. 
Theformer."Such are the principles that govern 
human nature.; fuch the weaknefs and folly of 
men; fuchtheir love of domination, felfifhnefs, 
and depravity, that none of them can be raifed 
to an elevation above others, without the uttnoft 
danger. The conftant experience of the world 

* 4ias verified this, and proved that nothing intox- 
' icates the human miud fo much as power. In 

* the eftabliftiment,therefore, of civil government, 

* it would b^ prepofterous to rely on the difcretion 
^ of any men. A people will never ojpprefs them* 
' felves, or invade their own rights; but if they 
' truft the arbitrary will of a body or fucceffion of 
^ men, they truft enemies." 

Shall we fay that all thefe philofophers were ig- 
norant of human nature? With all my foul, I wifh 
it were in tny power to quote any paffages in hif- 
tory or philofophy, which might demoriftrate all 
thefe fatires on our fpecies to be falfe. But the 
phenomena are all in their favour; and the only 
queftion to be raifed with them is, whether the 
caufe is wickednefs, weaknefs, or infanity ? In all 
events, we muft agree, that human nature is not 
fit to be trufted with Mr. Turgot's fyftem, of all 
authority in a fingle aflembly. 

A fingle aflembly will never be a fteady guardian 
of the laws, if Machiavel is right, when he fays. 
Men are never good but through neceffity : on 
the trontriry, when good and evil are left to their 
choice, they will not fail to throw every'thing 
into diforder and confufion. Hunger and poverty 
may make men induftrious, but laws only can 
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make them good;, fox, if niea were to of them- 
felvesy there would be no occasion for laws; but, 
as the cafe is. far otherwife, they are abfolutely 
^* neceflary. After the Tarquins were dead, who 
^' had been fuch a check upon the nobility, fome 
^' other expedient was wanting to h^ve the fame 
" eflFeft ; fo that, after much confufion and difor- 
^' der, and many dangerous contefts between the 
patricians and plebeians, certain officers, called 
tribunes, were created for the fecurity of the lat- 
ter ; who, being vefled with fuch privileges and 
authority as enabled them to become arbiters 
betwixt thofe two efiates, efTeAually curbed the 
infolence of the former ;" or, in the language of 
D^. Franklin, the people infilled upon hitching a 
yoke of cattle behind the waggon, to draw up hill, 
when the patricians before ihould attempt to go 
too fafl ; or> in the flyle pf Harrington, the commons 
finding the patricians difpofed to divide the cake 
unequally, demanded the privilege of choofing. 

If Harrington's authority is not of great weight 
with fome men, the reaibns he afiagns in'fuppbrtof 
his judgment are often eternal, and unanfwerable 
by any man. In his Oceana he fays, ^* Be the in- 
^^ terefl of popular government right reafon, a 
'^ man does not look upon reafbn as it is ri^ht or 
wrong in itfelf, but as. it makes fpr him or 
againft him: wherefore, unlefs you can £hew 
fuch orders of a government, as, like thofe of 
?' God in nature, flball be able to conftrain this or 
^' that creature to Ihake oS that inclination which 
^' is more peculiar to it, and take up that which 
f^ regards the common good orinterefl; all this is 
" to no more end, than to perfuade every man, in 
*^ a popular government, not to carve for himfelf 
^' of that which he likes beft or delires mofl, but 

"to 
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^^ to be mannerly at the public table, and give the 
bcft from himfelf to decency and xhccQmtnon in- 
terejl. But that fuch orders may be eftabliiheds 
as may, nay muft, give the upper hand in all 
cafes to common right andint^reft, notwithftand- 
ing the nearnefs that flicks to every man in pri- 
vate, and this Ui a way of equal certainty and 
facility, is known even to girls; being no other 
than thofe which are of common pra^ice with 
** them in diyerfe cafes. For example : Two of 
** them have a cake,yetundivided,which was given 
** between them« That ^ach of them, therefore, 
might have that which is due, ^ Divide," fays 
one, " and I will choofe ; or let me divide, and 
you fliall choofe." If this be. but once agreed 
upon, it is enough; for the one dividing un- 
equally, lofes» in regard that the other takes the 
*^ better half; wherefore Ibe divided equally, and 
fo both have right. And thus, u^hat great phi- . 
lofophers are difputing upon in vain, is broi^ht 
to light by two harmlefs girls ; ev^ the whol^ 
myllery of a commonwealth, which lies only ia 
dividing and choofing." 
Now, if all authority is to. be coUe&ed into one 
central aiTembly, it will have the whole power of 
diviiion and choice; and we may eafily conjedure 
what divifion and choiee it will be. It will foon 
have poflefiion of all the cakes, loaves, and fiihes. 
Harrington proceeds : " Nor has God, if his 
^' works in nature be underflood, left fo much to 
^^ mankind to difpute upon, as who fhall divide 
" and who choofe, but diftributed them for ever 
'* into two orders ; whereof the one has the natural 
^* right of dividing, and the other of chooiing. 
** For example : A commonwealth is but a civil 
" fociety of men : let us take any number of men, 
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as twenty, and immediately make a common- 
wealth. Twenty men, if they be not all ideots, 
perhaps if they^, can never come fb together 
** but there will be fuch a difference in them, that 
" about a third will be wifer,oY at leaftlefs foolifti> 
than all the reft. Thefe, upon acquaintance, 
though it be but fmall, will be difcovered, and 
(as ftags that have -the largeft heads) lead the 
** herd : for while the fix, dicourfing and arguing 
** one with another, fliew the eminence of their 
parts, the fourteen difcover things that they 
never thought on, or are cleared in divcrfe truths 
that formerly perplexed them : wherefore, in 
matters of common concernment, difficulty, or 
danger, they* hang upon their lips, as children 
upon their fathers ; and the influence thus ac- 
quired by the fix, the eminence of whofe parts 
" are found to be a ftay and comfort to the. four- 
" teen,is the authority of the izxhcx^—auSoritas pa- 
** trutn. Wherefore this can be no other than a na- 
tural ariji%cracy^ diffufed by God throughout the 
whole body of mankind, to this end and purpofe ; 
*^ and therefore fuch as the people have not only a 
natural, but a pdfiti ve obligation to make ufe of as 
their guides ; as where the people of Ifrael are 
commanded to take wife men, and underftanding, 
** and known among their tribes, to be made rulers 
over them. The fix then approved of, as in the 
prefent cafe, are the fenate; not by hereditary 
right, or in regard to the gre^tnefs of their eftates 
only, >vhich would tend to fuch power as would 
force or draw the people ; but by ele6lion for 
their excellent parts, which tends to the advance- 
" ihent of the influence of their virtue or authority ; 
" that leads the people. Wherefore the office of 
^- the fenate is^not to be commanders, but coun- 

*^ Cellors 
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fellors of thfi people ; and that which is; proper 
for counfellors is firft to debate, and after- 
Wards to give advice in the. bufinefs whereon 
they have debated; whence the decrees of the 
fenate are never laws, nor fo called'*-yjj«tf/wj am^ 
Jultai^vA thefe, being maturely framed, it is 
their duty to propofe to the people: wherefore 
the fenate is no more than the debate of the com- 
monwealth. But to debate is to difcern> or 
put a difference between things, that, being^ 
alike, are nojt the faqie ; or it is feparating and 
weighing this reafon againfl that, and thatreafon 
againft this ; which is dividing. 
'^ The fenate then having divided, who ftxall 
choofe ? Alk the girls; for if ^ fhe that divided 
muft have chofen alfo, it had been little worfe 
for the other, in cafe ihe had not divided at 
all, but kept the whole cake to herfelf; in re* 
gard that, being to choofe. too, Ihe divided >ac- 
cordingly. 

" Wherefore, if the fenate have, any further 
power than to divide, the commonweahh can 
never be equal- But, in a commonwealth conjifting 
of a Jingle council, there is no other to choofe than 
that which < divided : whence Jt is, that fuch a 
council fails not to Jcramhhy that is, . to be fac* 
tious ; there being no dividing of the cake, in 
that cafe, but among themfelves : nor is there any 
other remedy y hut io have another council to chooje^ 
The wifdom of the few jnay be the light of 
mankind ; but the intereft of the few is not the 
profit of mankind, . nor of a commonwealth: 
wherefore, feeing we have granted intereft to be 
reafon, they muft not choofe, left they put out 
their light. But as the council dividing confifts 
of..4the wifdon:i of the commonwealth, fo the af- 
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** femblf or council chobfing Ihould coafift of tlie 
^* intereft of the comthonwealth ; as the wiidom of 
^' the commonwealdi is in the ariilocracj, fo the in- 
** tereft of the coramonwealth is in the whole body 
*' of the people : and whereas this, in cafe the 
*^ commonwealth confiils of a wh<Je nation, is too 
*^ unwieldy a body t<i be a(IemUed, this council is 
" to confift of fuch a reprefentative as may be 
•* eqiial, and fo conftituted as it can never contra£l 
** any other intereft than that of the whole people. 
^ But, in the prefent cafe, the fix dividing, and the 
" fcnirteen choofing, muft of neceffity take in the 
** whole intereft of the twenty. Dividing and 
choofing, in the language of a commonwealth, is 
debating and refolving ; and whatever, upon de- 
^' bate of the fenate, is propofed to the people, and 
•* refolved by them, is enaded by the authority of 
**^ the fathers, and by the power of the people— 
** €tu3witate patrum ei j^u paputi ; which con- 
" curring make a law." 

Upon thefe principles, and to eftablifh a method 
of enaAing laws that muft of neceliity be wife 
and equal, the people of mod of the United States 
of Ameriea agreed upon that divifi<m of the le- 
giflative power into two houfes, the houfe of repre- 
fentatives and the fenate, which has given fo much 
difguft to Mr. Turgot. Harrington will fliew us, 
equally well, the propriety and neceffity of the 
other branch, the governor : but before we proceed 
to that, it may be worth while to obfervc the fimi- 
litude between this pafTage, and fome of thofe fenti^ 
ments andezpreffions of Swift, which were quoted 
in a former letter ; and there is in the Idea of a 
Patriot King, written by his friend Lord Boling- 
broke^ a pauage to the fame purpofe, fo noWyex- 
prelKid, that I cannot forbear the pleafure of ♦an- 
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fcriblng it. " It feems to me, that, ia order to 
maintain the^ moral fyftem of the univerfe at 
a certain point, far below that of ideal perfec- 
tion (for we are made capable of conceiving* 
what we are not capably of attaining), it has 
pleafed the Author of Nature to mingle, from 
'^ time to time, among the focieties of men, a few, 
•" and but a few of thofe on whom he has been 
gracioufly pleafed to confer a lai^er proportionof 
the etherial fpirit, than, in the ordinary courfeof 
*^ his providence, he bellows on the Tons of men* 
Thefe are they who engrofs almoft the whole 
reafon of the fpecies- Born to dire6l, to guide, 
and to preferve, if they retire from the world 
*^ their fplendour accompanies them, and en- 
lightens even the darknefs of their retreat. If 
they take a part in public life, the effeft is never 
indifferent: they either appear the inftruments 
of divine vengeance, and their courfe through the 
" world is marked by defolation and oppreffion, 
by poverty and fervitude ; or they are the guar- 
dian angels of the country they inhabit, ftudi- 
** ous to avert the moft diftant evil, and to pro- 
*' cure peace, plenty, and the greateft of human 
" blellings — liberty.'' 

If there is. then, in fociety, fuch a natural arifto- 
dra,cy as thefe great writers pretend, and as all' 
hiftory and experience demonftrate, formed partly 
by genius, partly by birth, and partly by riches, 
how ftiall the legiflator avail himfelf of their in- 
fluence for the equal benefit of <he public ? and 
how, on the other hand, fhall he prevent them from 
difturbing the public happinefs ? I anfwer, by ar- 
ranging them all, or at leaft the moft confpicuous 
of them, together in one affembly, by the name(>f 
a fen^te ; by feparating them from all pretentions to 
Vol. I. S the 
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the executive power, and by coatroulixjg, in the 
legiflature, their anxbition and avarice^ by an af- 
feipbly of reprefentative^ on one fide, and by the 
executive authority on the other* Thus you will 
have the benefit of their wifdona, without fear of 
their paflions. If among them th/ere are fome of 
Lord Bolingbrofce's guardian angel», there will be 
fi>me of his iuftruments of divine vengeance too : 
the latter will be here reftrained by a tbree^fold 
tie ;. by the executive power, by the reprefentative 
aflembly, and by their peers in the fenate. But if 
thefe Were all adn^itted into a fingle popular aflem- 
bly, the worft of them might in time obtain the af- 
^e^dency of all the reft. In fuch a fingle afiembly, 
as has been obferved before, alpioft the whole of 
this ariftocracy will make its appearance ; being re- 
turned members of it by the ele^Uon of the people : 
^hefe will be one clafs. There will be another fet 
i^i members, of middling rank and circumftances, 
who will juftly value themfelves upon their inde- 
pendence, their integrity, and unbiafled afFe^on to 
their country, and will pique themfelves upon be- 

* ing under no obligation. But there will be a third 
clafs, every one of whom will have his leader 
among the members of the firft cilafs, whofe cha- 
xatler he will celebrate, and whofe voice he will 
follow ; and this party, aftex a courfe of time, will 
be the moft numerous. The queftion then will be, 
whether this ariftocracy in the houfe will unite or 
divide ? and it is too obvious, that deftrudion to 
freedom muft be the confequence equally of their 
union or of their divifion. If they unite generally in 
all things^ as much as they certainly will in refpeft- 

_ing each others wealth, birth, and parts,, and con-' 
duft themfelves with prudence, they will ft/engthen 

tienxfelvcs by infenfible degrees, by playing into' 

each 
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each others hands more wealth and popularity, until 
they becomeable to govern ele£lions as they pleafe, 
and rule the people at diferetion. An independent 
member will be their averfion ,; all their artifices^ill 
be employed to deftroy his popularity among his 
conftituentd, and bring in a difciple of their own, 
in bis place. 

But if they divide, each party will, in a courfe 
of time, have the whole houfe, and confequently 
the whole ftate, divided into two fadions, which will 
ibruggle in wdrds, in writing, and at lafl: in arms, 
until Csefar or Pompey muft be emperor, and en- 
tail an endlefs line. of tyrants on the nation. But 
long befbre this cataftrophe, and indeed through 
every fcene of the drama, the laws, inftead of being 
permanent, and affording confbint prote£iioh to the 
lives, liberties, and properties of the citizens, will 
be alternately the fport of contending fadlions, and 
the mere vibrations of a pendulum. From the be- 
ginning to the end it will be a government of men, 
now of one fet, and then of another ;^ but never, a 
government of laws. 



LETTER XXVII. 
MIXED GOVERNMLENTS. 

machiavel's discourses upoS the FiAsx 

BEOADE OF LIVY. BOOK I. C Z 

My dear Sir, 

TH E whole chapter is very much to the ptir- 
pofe, but the foll&v;' ^g paragraphs more 
particularly fo.-^According to fome authors, there 
are but three forts of governments, viz. . monarchy 

or 
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or principality, ariftocracy, and democracy ; and 
that thofe who intend to ered a new ftate, mufthave 
rccpurfe to fome one of thefe which he likes beft* 

• Others, and with more judgment, as many think, fay 
there are fix forts ; three of which are very bad, and 
the other three good in themfelves, but liable to l^e 
fo corrupted that they may become the worft. The 
three good forts have been juft now mentioned : the 
other three proceed from thefe; and every one of 
them bears fuch a refemblance tb that on which it 
refpedively depends, that thfe tranfition from oneto 
the other is fhort and eafy ; for monarchy often de- 
generates into tyranny, ariftocracy into oligarchy, 
and democracy into licentious anarchy and confu- 
fion: fo that whoever fets up anyone of the former 
three forts of government, may affure himfelf it will 
not be ofany long duration; for no precaution will 
be fufficient to prevent its falling into the other that 
is analogous to it, oh account of the affinity which 
therq feems to be in this cafe betwixt virtue and 
vice, perfeftion and imperfe6lion. 
This variety of governments among mankind ap-« 

. pears to have been the effeft of chance : for in the 
beginning of the world, the inhabitants being few, 
they fometimes lived feparate from each other, like 
beafts; but afterwards, as they multiplied, they 
began to unite for their mutual defence, and put 
themfelves under the prpt^ion of fuch as were moft 
eminent amongft them for courage and ftrength, 
whom they engaged to obey and acknowledge as 
their chiefs. Hence arofe the diftindion betwixt 
honeft and difhoneft, juft and unjuft : for when 
any one injured his benefador, his ingratitude ex- 
cited a fort of fellow-feeling* and indignation in 
others, as well as kindnefs and refpeft for thofe 
that behaved differently; and, as they confidered 
that they might fome time or other, perhaps, be 

treated 
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ti^ated^in the fame manner themfelves, if proper 
meafiires were not taken to prevent it, they thought 
fit to make laws for the reward of good men, and 
the pmiifliment of offenders* This firft gave rife 
to juftice in the world ; and from this confid^ra- 
tion it came to pafs, in procefs of time, that, in 
the eleftion of a new chief, they had not fo much 
regard to courage and bodily; ftrength, as to wif- 
dom and integrity : but afterwards, as this kind of 
government became gradually hereditary inftead 
of eledive, the heirs of thefe chieftains foon began 
to degenerate from the virtue of their ancefters, and 
to behave themfelves ^s if they thought the main 
duty of a prince confifted in furpaffing all other 
men in luxury, extravagance, effeminacy, and 
every fort of voluptuoufnefs ; by which, in a while, 
they firft grew odious to dieir fubjects, and then fo 
jealous for themfelves, that they were forced to dif- 
trefs and cut off others for their own fecurity, and 
at laft to become downright tyrants. This firft oc- 
cafioned combinations and confpiracies for the 
deftrudion of princes; ^ not amongft the weak and 
pufiUanimous part of their fubjeds, but amon^ 
fuch as, being fnore eminent for their generofity, 
magnanimity, riches, and birth, could hot endure 
any longer to ftfbmit to thefe pitiful and oppreffive 
governments. 

The multitude,therefore, fwayed by the authority^ 

' of the nobles, rofe in arms againft their prince ; and 
being freed from his yoke, transferred their alle- 
giance to their deliverers, who, being thoroughly 
difgufted at monarchy, changed the form of govern- 
ment, and took it into their own hands: after 
which they conduced both themfelves' and the 
ftate acccording to the plan they had formed, pre- 
ferring the common good to any particular advan- 
tage; and behaving, in private as well as public 

affairs. 
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afiaif s» with aifiduity and moderation ; whilfi the 
xetnenibraaceof their pail fufierings co&tiaued frefli 
upon their minds. But this authority afterwards 
devolving upon their fons, who had notfeen thefe 
changes, nor experienced thd miferies of ty ranny^ 
they began to grow fo diflatisfied with that fort of 
civil equality, that they caft off all reftraint, and 
giving themfelves up to rapincrambition, and luft, 
foon changed the government again from^ ariflo- 
cracy into an oligarchy. Their adminiftrationj how- 
ever, becoming as infupportable, in a while, as the 
tyranny of the other had formerly been, the peopte 
naturally began to look out for fome deliverer;' 
and, having fixed Upon a leader, they put them*- 
felves under his banners, and cftabliftied oligarchy. 
But when they bad done this, and came to reflet 
upon the oppreffions they fuftained under a tyrant, 
they refolved ntver to be again governed by any 
one man, and therefore agreed to &t up a popular 
government ; which was conftituted in fuch a man- 
per, that the chief authority was not vefted either 
in a prinw or in a junto of the nobility. 

How, as all new eftabliftiments are held in fotne 
degree of reverence and vei^cration at firft, this 
form fubfifted for fomc time ; though no longer 
than thofe people livcd,who had beeti the founders 
of it : for, after their death, their defcendants dege- 
nerated into licentioufnefs, and fuch a contempt for 
all authority and diftindion, that, every man living 
after his ovVn caprice, there was nothing to be feea 
but Gonfufion and violence: fo that, either by the 
advice of fome good and refpefiable man or com- 
pelled by the abfolute neceffity of providing a re- 
medy for thefe diforders and enormities, they at 
laft determined once more to fubmit to the domi- 
nion of one ; from which ftate they fell again in 
titne, through the fame gradations, and from the 

above- 
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abdvementioDed caufesi imo mifrule and Iieemi- 
Gufnefs* Such is the rotation to which all ft^^tes 
ar€ fubje^ ; nevertbekfs they cannot often revert 
to the fame Wnd of government, /beeaufe it i« 
not poffible that they Ihotild fo long exift as to 
undergo many of tbefe mutations : for it frequent- 
ly happens, that when a ftate is labouriug under 
foch c6nvulfions, and is deftitute b<^h of ftre;igth 
and counfel, it falls a prey to fonve^ o|her neigh- 
bouring community or nation that is better go* 
vernea; 6therwife it might pafs through the feve- 
ral abovementianed revolutions again and again 
to infinity. ^ 

All thefe forts of government then, in my opi- 
nion, are infirm and infecure ; the three former 
from the ufual ftiortnefs of their duration, and 
the three latter from the malignity of their own 
principles* The wifeft kgiflators, therefore, being 
aware of thefe defeils, never eftablilhed any one 
of them in particular, but (Contrived another that 
partakes of them all, confiftin^ of a prince, lords, 
and commons^ which they looked upon as more 
firm and ftable, becaufe every one of thefe mem- 
bers would be a cheek upon the other; and of 
thofe , legiflators, Lycurgus certainly merits the 
, bigheft praife, wjbo conftituted an eftabliftiment of 
this kind at Sparta, which lafled above eight htin- 
dred years, ^ to his own great hanour, as well a» 
the tranquillity "of the citizens. 

Very difFerent was the fate of the governinent 
eftabliibed'by Solon at Athens, which, being a 
fimple democracy only, was of fo fhort continu- 
ance, that it gave way to the tyranny of Pifif- 
tratus, before the death of the legiQator: and 
though, indeed, the heirs of that tyrant were ex- 
pelled about forty years after, and the Athenians 
not only recovered their Kberty, but re-eftabli(h- 

ed 
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ed Solon'^ laws and. plan of government, yet thtfy 
did not n^iaintain it above one hundred years, not- 
withftanding they made fev^ral new regulations 
to reftrain the infolence of the nobles, and the 
licentioufnefs of the commons ; the neceflity of 
which Solon had not forefeen : fo that for want 
of tempering his deYnocracy with a Ihare of 
iariftocracy, and princely power^^ it was of fliort 
duration in comparifon of the conftitution / of 
Sparta. ^ 

But to^return to Rome. — ^Though that city had 
not a Lycurgus to model its conflitution at firfl, 
in fuch a manner as might preferve its liberty, 
for a long courfe of time ; yet fo many were the 
accidents which happened in thd'contefts betwixt 
the patricians afld plebeians, that chance ^f- 
fefted, what the lawgiver had not provided for i 
fo that if it was not perfedl at the beginning, it 
became lb after a while; for though the firft laws 
were deficient, yet they were neither incapable of 
amendment, nor repugnant to its future perfec 
tion ; fince not only Romulus, but all the reft of 
the kings that fucceeded him, made feveral good 
alterations in them, and fuch as were well calcu- 
lated for the fupport of liberty. But, as it was 
their intention to foupd a monarchy, and not a 
republic ; when that city had fliaken off the yoke 
of a tyrant, there feemed to be many provifiohs 
ftill wanting for the further maintenance of its 
freedom. And Aotwithftanding tyranny was at 
laft eradicated, ^y the ways and means above- 
mentioned, yet thofe who had chiefly contributed 
to it, created two confuls to fupply the plac^ of 
royalty ; by which it came to pafs, that the name 
alone, and not the authority, of princes was ex- 
tinguifhed: fo that the fupreme power being 
lodged only in the confuls and fenate, the govern- 
y ment 
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itient canfifted of no more than two of the three 
eftates, which we have fpoken of before, that is, 
of royalty and afiftocracy : it remained, therefore, 
ftill neceffary to admit the people inio fome ftiare 
of the government : and the patricians growing 
fo infolent in time (as I Ihall fhew hereafter) thjit 
the plebeians could no longer emjure it, the lat- 
ter took arms, and obliged thei|r to relinquifh 
part of their authority, left they fliould lofe the 
whole : on the other hand, the confiils and fena- 
tors ftill retained fo much power in the common-r 
wealth, as enabled them to fupport their rank and 
dignity with honour. This ftruggle gave birth to 
certain officers, called tribunes of the people j af- 
ter the creation of whom? that ftate becamef more 
firm and compaft, every one of the three degrees 
abovemeritioned having its proper ftiare in the go- 
vernment ; and fo propitious was fortune to it, 
that although it was changed from a monarchy in- 
to an ^riftocracy, and afterwards into a democracy, 
by the fteps and for the reafons already affigned^ 
yet the royal power was never entirely aboliftied 
and given to the patricians, nor that of the patri- 
cians wholly to the plebeians : on the contrary, 
the authority of the three eftates being duly pro- 
portioned and mixed together, gave it the higheft' 
degree of perfedion that any commonwealth is ca- 
pable of attaining to ; — ^and this was owing in a 
great meafure, if not altogether, to the diflentions 
that happened betwixt the patricians and ple- 
beians, as fliall be ftiewn more at large in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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MIXED OR COMPOSED GOVERNMENTS. 



sixMet, PACTE 22, § 10. 

Dear Sir, n 

SOME fmall numbers of men, living ivithiii 
the precinfts of one city, have, as it were, 
caft into a common (lock, the right which they 
had of governing themfelves and children, and 
by common confent, joining in one body, exercifed 
fuch power over every fingle perfon as feemed 
beneficial to the whole ; and this men call perfe^l 
democracy. Others chofe / rather to be governed 
by a fele^ number of fuch «as raoft excelled in 
wifdom and virtue ; and this, according to the 
fignification of the word, was called ariftocracy;/ 
\Vhen one man excelled all otbeife, the govern- 
Qient was put into his hands, under the name of 
monarchy. But the wifefi, beft, and by far the 
greateft part of mankind, rejeding thefe iimple 
Ipecies, did form governments mixed or compofed 
of the three, as Ihali be proved hereafter, which 
commonly received their refpeAive denomination 
ftom the part that prevailed, and did receive praife 
or blame, as they were well or ill proportioned. 

Sidney, p. 138, § 16. The beft governments 
of the world have been compofed of monarchy, 
ariftocracy, and democracy. 

As for democracy, I belieVe it can fuit only 
with the convenience of a fmall town, accom- 
panied with fuch wrcumftances as are feldom ' 

found* 






found* But this no way obliges men to run into 
the ptber extreme, in as much as the variety of 
forms, between mere democracy and abfolute mo^ 
liarchy, is almoft infinite. And if I fhould under«> 
take to fay, there never was a good govemmes;t 
in the world, that did not confift of the three 
fim'ple fpecies of monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo^ 
cracy, I think I may make it good. This at the 
leaft is certain, that the government of the He- 
brews, inftituted by God, had a judge, the great 
Sanhedrim, and general affemblies of the people* 
Sparta had two kings, a fenate of twenty-^ight 
chofen men, and the like aflemblies. All the 
Porian cities had a chief magiftfate, a lenate, 
and occafional affemblies. The cities of lonia^ 
Athens and others, had an Archon,^ the Area- 
pagitae, &c« and all judgments concerning 
matters of the greateft importance, as well as 
the election of magifirates, were referred to the 
people. Rome, in the beginning, had a king and a 
lienate, while the eledion of kings, and judgmentf 
upon appeals, remained in the people ; afterwards^ 
confuls reprefenting kings, and vefteid with equal 
power, a more numerous fenate, and more fre- 
quent meetings of the people. Venice has at thiti 
.aay, a duke* the fenate of the pregadi, and the 
great afiembly of the nobility, which is the whole 
eity ; the reft of the inhabitants being only incolae, 
not civcs ; and thofe of the other cities or coun»- 
tries are their fubje£ls» and do not participate in 
the government. 

Genoa is governed in like manner: Lucca not 
unlike to them. Germany is at this day governed 
by an emperor, the princes or great lords in thdr 
feveral precin£b ; the cities by their own magif* 
trates^ and by general diets, in which the whole 
jpower of the nation refides, and where the empe« 
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xor, priSees, nobility, and cities have their places 
in perfon, or by their deputies. All the northern 
nations which, upon the diflblution of the Roman 
empire, poiTefTed the beft provinces that had com- 
pofed it, were under that form, which is ufually 
called the Gothickpolity. They had king; lords, 
commons, diets, aflemblies of eflates, cortes, and 
parliaments, in which the fovereign powers of 
thofe nations didrefide, and by which they were 
exercifed. The like was praftifed in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland : and, if 
things are changed in fome of thofe places 
within thefe few years, they muft give better 
proofs of having gained by the change, than are 
yet feen in the world, before I think myfelf oblig-j 
ed to change my opinion. 

Some nations, not liking the name of king, 
have given fuch a power as kings enjoyed in other 
places to one or more magiilrates, either limited 
tP a certain time, or left to' be perpetual, as beft 
pleafed themfelves : others, approving the name, 
piade the dignity purely derive. Some have in 
their eleftions principally regarded one family as 
long as it lafled : others confidered nothing but 
the.fitnefs of the perfon, and referved to themfelves 
a liberty of taking where they pleafed. Some 
have permitted the crown to be hereditary as to 
its ordinary courfe; but reftrained the power, and 
inftituted officers to infpeft the proceedings of 
kings, and to take care that the laws were not 
violated. Of this fort were the Ephori of Sparta, 
theMaires du Palais, and afterwards the conftable 
of France, the jufticiar in Arragon, the reichs- 
hofmeeter in Denmark, the high fteward in Eng-. 
land : and in all places, fuch afi^mblies as are be- 
forementioned under feveral names, who had the 
power of the whole nation, &c. 

Sidney, 
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' Sidney, p. 147. §18. It is confeffed, that a 
pure democracy can never be good, unlefs for a , 
fmall town, &c. 

Sidney, p 160. § 19- As to popular govirn- , 
ment in the ftri£left fenfe, that is, pure democra- 
cy, where the people.inthemfelves,and by them- 
felves, perform all that belongs to government, I 
know of no fuch thing; , and. If it be in the worlds 
have nothing to fay for it, . ^ ^ > 

r Sidney, p« 161. If it be faid, that thofe govern* 
ments, in which the democratical part .governs 
moft,; do more frequently err in the choice of 
men, or the means of preferving' that purity of 
manners which is required for the well-being of 
a people, than thofe wherein ariftocracy prevaib/ 
I confefs it, and that iil Rome .and Athens,. {he 
beft^and wifeft men did for the moft pirt incline 
to ariftocracy. Xenophon, Plato> Ariftotle, .ThiK 
cydides, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, arid others, were: 
of this fort. But if our author- there fiek pa*i' 
trons for his abfolute monarchy, he .will. findi 
none but Phalaris, iAgathdcles, :Diattyfius,'^Ca-r 
tiline, Cethegus, Lentulus, with the corrupted 
crew of mercenary rafcals who did, or endea- 
voured to fet them up : thefe are they,, quibus ex 
honefto nulla eft fpes : they abhor the dominion of 
'the laWy becaufe It curbs their vices, and make 
themfelves fubfervient to the lufts of a man who 
may nouriih theni. ' 

Sidney, p. 165. § 21. Being no way concem-r 
ed in thp defence of democracy, &c. I may leave 
our knight, like Don Qgixote, fighting againft 
the phantafms of his own brain, and faying what 
he pleafes againft fuch governments as never were, 
unlefs in fuch a plac^ as St. Marino, near Sini- 
glaglia in Italy, where a hundred clowns govern 

. ^ a bar^ 
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a baibaxvMis rock that no man invades, and relates 
nothing to oar quefiion. The republic of St. 
Marino, next to that of Millingen in Switzerland^ 
is the fmallefi republic in Europe. The limits of 
k extend no farther than the bafe of the moun«- 
tain on which it is feated. Its infignificance is 
jks lecurity. No neighbouring prince ever thought 
it worth his while to deftroy the independency 
of fuch a Beehive. See Blainville's travels, vol. 
ii* p. 2i2;7* Addiibn^^ Remarks on feveral parts 
of Italy. 

Sidney, p. £58. However, more ignorance 
cannot be exprefled, than by giving the name 0^ 
democracy to thofe governments that are eom^ 
pofed of the three fimple fpecies, as we have 
proved that all the good ones have ever been i 
tot, in a find fenfe, it can only fuit with thole 
where the people retain to themfelves the admini* 
ftration of the fupreme powerj and more iai^ely» 
i^en the popular part» as in Athens, greatly ovei^ 
balances the other two, and the de])kOimnati<m il^ 
taken fr<xm the pievailing part» 
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MIXED GOVERNMENTS. 



MOH^Ssqplku, Sl^IRITOF LAWS} B. XI> c. VL 
or THS CONSTITVTIOK OF BNOIiANQ. 

My <lear Sir, 

IN every government tliere are three forts of 
power ; the legiflative, the executive in refpeft 
of things dependent on the law of nations, and 
the executive in regard tp things that depend on 
the civil law. 

By virtue of the firft (i. e. the legiHatiyc power),. 
the prince or magiftrate enadls tempomry or pep- 
petual laws, and amends or abrogates thofe that 
have been already enabled. By the fec6nd> he 
makes peace or war, fends or receives embaf- 
fies, eftablifiies the public fecurity, and provides 
9tgainft invafioQS. By the third, he puniihes cri- 
minals, or determines the difputes that arife be^ 
tween individuals. The latter we fhall call the 
judiciary power, and the other limply the execu- 
tive power of the ftate. 

The political liberty of the citizen, is a tran« 
qtiilKty of mind, arifing from the opinion each 
perfon has of his fafety. In order to have this 
liberty, it is requifite the government be fo con- 
itituted, as that one citizen need not be afraid of 
another citizen. 

When the legiflative and executive powers are 
united in the fame perfon, or in the fame body of 
magiflrates, there can be no liberty; becaufe 
tpprehenfions may arife, left the fame monarch or 
fcnate, or the fame fenate fliould cna^ tyran- 
nical 
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nical laws, to execute them in a tyrannical ntan^ 



ner. 



Again, there is no liberty, if the power of 
judging be not feparated from the legiflative and 
executive powers : were it joined with the legifla*, 
live, the life and liberty of the citizens would be 
expbfed to arbitrary cohtroul ; for the judge 
would then be legiflator: wpre it joined td the 
executive power, the judge might behave with 
all the violence of an oppreflbr. / 

There would be an end of every thing ftot^t 
feroitferJu) were the fame man, or the fame body, 
whether of princes, of the nobles, or of the people, 
to exercife thofe three powers; that of enabling 
laws, that of executing the public refolutions, 
and that of judging the crimes or differences of 
individuals. 

Moft kingdoms in Europe enjoy a moderate^ 
government, becaufe. the prince, who is invefted 
with the two firft powers; leaves the third to his 
fubjedls. In Turkey, where -thefe three powers 
are united in the ^fiiltan's perfon, the fnbjeds 
groan under the weight of a moft frightful oppref? 
fion. In the republics of Italy, where thefe three 
powers are united, there is lefs liberty than in our 
monarchies. Hence their government is obliged 
to have recourfe to as violent methods for its 
fupport, as even that of the Turks; witnefs the 
ftate inquifitors at Venice, and the lion's mouth, 
into which eveiy informer may at all hours throw 
his written accufations : what a fituation muft the 
poor citizen be in under thofe poor republics ! 
The fame body of magiftrates are^ pofleffed, as , 
executors of the laws, of the whole power they 
have given thenifelves in quality of legiflators* 
They might plunder the ftate by their general 
determinations ; and as they have likewife the 
judiciary power in their hands, every private 

citizen 
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citizen may be ruined by their particiular deci- 
fions. The whole pojver is here united in one ^ 
body; and though there is no external pomp that 
indicates a defpotic fway, j^t the people feel the 
eife6ls of it every moment. 

Hence it is, that ms^ny of the princes of Europe, 

whofe aim has been levelled at arbitrary power> 

' have conftantly fet out with uniting in their oWn 

perfons all the branches of magiftracy, and all 

the great offices of ftate. 

I allow, indeed, that the mere hereditary arif^ 
tocracy of, the Italian republics, does not anfwer 
exadly to the defpotic power of the eaftern 
princes. The number of magiftrates fometimes 
foft^ns the power of the magiftracy ; the whole 
body of the nobles do not always concur in the 
fame ^eiigns ; and different tribunals are eredted 
that temper eaqh other. Thus, at Venice, the 
legiflative power is in the council, the executive 
in the pregadi, and the judiciary in the quarantina. ' 
But the mifchief is, that thefe different tribunals 
are compofed of magiftrates all belonging to the^ 
fame body ; which conftitutes almoft one and the 
) fame power. 

The judiciary power ought not to be given to 
a ftanding fenate j it fhould be exercifed by per- 
fons taken from the body of the people, as at 
Athens, at certain times of the year, and pur- 
fuant to a form and manner prefcribed by law, in 
order to ereft a tribunal that Ihould laft only as 
long as necefEty requires. 

By this means the power of judging, a power 
fo terrible to mankind, not being annexed to aiiy 
particular ftate or profeffion,- becomes, as it were, 
invifible. People have not then the judges con- 
tinually prefent to their view : they fear the office, 
but not the niagiftrate. 

Vol.1. ^ XJ la 
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In accu&tions df a deep or crimiaal Aature, itis 
proper the perfon accufed fhould have the privilege 
of choofing, in feme meafure, his judges, in con- 
currence with the lay? or, at leaft he fliould have 
a right to except againft fo great a number, that 
the remaining part may be deemed his own choice* 
The other two powers may be given rather to 
magiftrates or permanent bodies, becaufe they are 
not exercifed on any private fubjeft ; one being no 
more than the general will of the ftate, and the 
other the execution of that general will. 

But though the tribunals ought not to be fixed, 
yet the judgments ought, and to fuch a degree as 
to be always conformable to the exa<Sl letter of 
the law. Were they to be the private opinion of 
the judge, people would then live in fociety with- 
Qut knowing exaftly the obligations it lays ^em 
under- 

The judjgejs ought likewife to be in the fame 
ftation as the accufed, or, in other words, his 
peers, to the end that he may not imagine he is 
fallen into the hands of perfons inclined to treat 
Htti with rigour. 

If the legiflative leaves the executive power in 
poflcffion of a right to imprifon thofe fubjedls who 
can give fecurity for their good behaviour, there 
is an end of liberty ; unlefs they are taken • up, 
-in order to anfwer, without delay, to a capital 
crime/ in this cafe they are really free, being fub- 
jeft only to the power of the law. 

But fhould the legiflature think itfelf in dagger, 
by fome fecret confpiracy againft the ftate, or by 
a Gorrefpondence with a foreign enemy, it might 
authorife the executive power, for a fliort and 
limited time, to imprifon fufpeAed perfops; who, 
in that cafe, would lofe their liberty only for a 
while, to preferve it for ever. And this is the 
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only reafonable method that can be fubftituted 
to the tyrannical niagiftracy of the Ephori, and 
to the ftate inqtiifitors of Venice, who are alfo 
defpotical. \ 

, As, in a free ftat^, every man who is fuppofed a 
'free agent, ought to be his own governor; fo the 
legiflative power ftiould refide in the whole body 
of the people. But fince this is impofiible in 
large ftates, and in fmall ones is fubje6l to many 
inconvenienciej ; it is J5t the people ihould exe- 
cute by their reprelentatives, what they cannot 
execute by themfelves. 

The inhabitants of a particular town are much 
better acquainted with its wants and interefts, 
than with thofe of other places; and are better 
judges of the capacity of their neighbours, than 
of that of the reft of their countrymen. The 
members therefore of the legillature fliould not 
be chofen from the general body of the nation ; 
but it is proper, that in every confiderable place, 
a repiefentative Ihould be elefted by the inhabi- 
tants. 

The great advantage of reprefentatives,. is 
their being capable of difcufTmg affairs j for this 
the people colledively are extremely unfit, which 
is one of the greateft inconvenicncies of a demo* 
cracyfc 

It is not at all neceffary that the reprefentatives, 
who have received a general inftrufilion from their 
eledlors, ihould wait to be particularly inftruded 
on every affair, as is pradifed in the diets of 
Germany. True it is, that by this way of pro- 
ceeding, the fpeeches of the deputies might with 
greater propriety be called the voice of the na- 
tion : but, on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays ; would give each die- . 
puty a power of controuling the affembly j and 

ou 
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OA the mod ui^ent and preffing occafions, the 
fprings of the nation might be flopped hj a Ungle 
caprice. 



LETTER XXIX. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS^ .AND OPINIONS 

OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

My dear Sir, ' 

IN fearching for the principks of government, 
we may divide them into two kinds i the prin- 
-ciples of authority, and the principles of power- 
The firft are virtues of the mind and heart, fuch 
as wifdom, prudence, courage, patience, tempe- 
rance, juftice, &c. ; the fecond are the goods of 
fortune, fuch as riclies, extra£lion, knowledge, 
and reputation. I rank knowledge among the 
goods of' fortune, bec?iufe it is the effeft of edu- 
cation, ftudy, and travel, which are either acci- 
dentS:, or ufual effe6ls of riches or birth, and is by 
no means neceflarily connefted with wifdom or 
virtue : but, as it is univerfally admired and re- 
fpefted by the people, it is clearly a principle of 
power. The iame may be faid oi reputation, 
which, abftra^ed from all confideration whether 
it is merited or not, well op ill founded, is ano- 
ther fource of power. 

Riches will hold the firft place, in civiliased 
focieties at leaft, amoAg the principles of power, 
und will often prevail not only over all the :^rin- 
ciples of authority, but over all the advantages of 
birth? knowledge, and fame. For, as Harrington 

fays, 
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fays, ^' Men arc hung upon riches, not of choice 
as upon the othfer, bnt of neceifity and by the 
teeth : for as much as he who wants bread, is his 
V ^ fervant that will feed him ; and if a man thus 
fcedSp a whole people, they are und^r his empire* 
It already appears, that there muft be in every 
fociety of men, fuperiors and inferiors, becaufe 
God has laid in the conftitution and courfe of.na- 
tiire the foundations of the diftinftion. And in- 
deed,' as Harrington fays, " an army may as well 
confift of foldiers without officers, or of officers 
without foldiers, as a commonwealth confift of a 
people without a gentry, or of a gentry without a 
people." 

" Letftates take heed," lays Lord Bacon, "how, 
their nobility and gentlemen multiply too faft, for 
that makes the common fubjeil grow to be a pea*- 
fant and bafe fwain driven out of heart, and in cf- 
feft but a gentleman's ^labourer. How Ihall the 
plow then be kept in the hands of the owners, and 
not mere hirelings ? how Ihall the country attain to 
the charadler which Virgil gives of ancient Italy, 
Tttra potens artnis^ atqve ubere glebai how, -but by 
the balance of dominion or property ?" 

Notwithftanding Mr. Turgot's averfion to ba- 
lances, Harrington difcovered, and made out, as 
Toland his biographer informs us, that"" empire 
. follows the balance of property, whether lodged 
in one, a few, or many. hands.** A noble dilco- 
very, of which the honour folely belongs to him, 
as much as the circulation of the blood to 
Harvey, printing to Laurence Cofter, or of guns, 
compafTesji or optic glaffes to the feveral auAors. 
Jf this balance is not the foundation of all polii* 
tics, as Toland aflerts, it is of fo much import- 
ance, that no man can be thought a mafter of the 

fubjefit 
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fubjefl, without having well weighed- it. Mr. 
Tuigot, it is plain, had not the leaft idea of it- 

" Tillage,'' fays Harrington, " bringing up a 
good foldiery, brings up a gobd commonwealth : 
for where the owner of the plow comes to have the 
fword too, he will ufe it in defence of his own. 
Whence it has happened, that the people of Eng- 
land, in proportion to their property, have been 
always free, and the genius of this nation has ev^r 
had fome refemblance with that of ancient Italy, 
which was wholly addided to commonwealths, 
and where Rome came to make the greateft ac- 
count of her ruftic tribes, and to call her confuls 
from the plow : for in the way of parliaments, 
which was the government of this realm, men of 
country lives have been flill entrufted with the 
greateft affairs, and the people have conftantly 
had an averfion to the ways of the court. Ambi- 
tion loving to be gay and to fawn, has been a 
gallantry looked upon as having fomething in it 
of the -livery J and hulbandry, or the country way 
of life, though of a groffer fpinning, as the beft 
iluff of a commonwealth, according to Ariftotle j 
fych a one, being the moft obftinate affertrefs of 
her liberty, and the leaft fubjeft to innovation or 
turbulency. Commonwealths, upon which the 
city, life has had the greateft influence, asAthefis, 
have feldom or never been quiet : but at beft are 
found to have injured their own bufinefs by over- 
doing it. Whence the Urban tribes of Rome, con- 
fiftingofthe turba forenjts Knd libertinus, that had 
received their freedom by manumiffioa, were of 
no reputation in comparifon of the ruftics. A 
commonwealth, confifting but of one city, would 
doubtlefs be ftormy, in regard that ambiticm would 
be every man's trade : but ;where it conufts of a 
country, the plow in the hands of the owner finds 

him 
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hiid a better callihg, and produces the moft inno- 
cent and fteady genius of a commonwealth. 

Oceana, p- 37« — Domeftic empire is founded 
upon dominion, and dominion is property^, real or 
perfonal ; that is. to fay, ialands, or in money and 
goods, Landsy or the parcels of a territory, are 
held by the proprietor or proprietors of it, infome 
proportion ; arid fudh (except it be in a city that 
has little or noland, and whofe revenue is in trade) 
as is the proportion or balance of dominion or 
property in land, fuch is the nature of the empire. 
If one man be fole landlord of a territory, or 
over-balance the people — for example, three parts 
in four — he is grand feignior : for fo the Turk is 
called from his property ; and his empire is abfo- 
lute monarchy. If the few, as a nobility and 
clergy, be landlords, or over-balance the people to 
the like proportion, it makes the Gothic balance^ 
and the 'empire is mixed monarchy, as that of 
Spain, Poland, and once of England : and if the 
whole people be landlords, or hold the lands fo 
divided among them, that no one mad, or number 
of men, within the compafs of the few, or arif- 
tocracy, over-balance them, the empire is a com- 
monwealth. 

If force be interpofed in any of thefe three 
cafes, it muft either frame the government to the 
foundation, or the foundation to the government; 
or, holding the government not according to the 
balance, it is not natural, but violent: and there- 
fore if it be at the devotion "of a prince, it is 
tyranny ; if at the devotion of the few, oligarchy; 
or if in the power of the people, anarchy. Each 
of which confufions, the bala^nce Handing other- 
wife, is but of ftiort continuance, becaufe againft 
the nature of the balance ; which not deftroyed, 
deftroys that which oppofes it. , 

Here 
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Here it would be eDteitaijiuig to apply thefe 
obferVations to the force of fleets^ and armies, &c. 
applied by Great Britain in the late conteft with 
America. The balance of land, efpccially in 
New England, where the force was firft applied, 
was neither in the king nor a nobility, but im- 
menfely in favour of the people. The intention 
of the Britiih politicians was to alter this balance, 
'^ frame the foundation to the government, by 
bringing the lands more and more into the hands 
of the governors, judges, counfellors, he. &e. 
who were all to be creatures of a Britiih miniftry. 
We have feen the effedls.'' — The balance deftroy- 
ed that which oppofed it* 

Harrington procleeds. — ^But there are certain 
other confuiions, which being ^footed in the ba* 
lance, are of longer continuance, and of worfe 
confequence ; as, firft, where a nobility holds half 
the property, or about that proportion, and the 
people the other half; in which pafe, without 
altering the balance, there is no remedy, but the 
one muft eat out the other : as the people did the 
nobility in Athens, and the mobility the people in 
Rome. Secondly, where a prince holds about 
half the dominion, and the people the other half, 
which was the cafe of the Roman emperors, 
(planted partly upon their miliury colonies, and 
partly upon the fenate and the people) the govern- 
ment becomes a very fhambles, both of the princes 
and the people. It being unlawful in Turky 
that any fhotild poffefs land but the grand feignior, 
the balance is fixed by the law, and that empire 
firm* Nor, though the kings often fell, was the 
throne of England known to fhake, until the 
ftatute of aliepations broke the pillars, by giving 
way to the nobility to fell their eftates. While 
Lacedemon held to the divifion of land made by 

Lycurgus> 
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Xyctjtrgiisi^ it was immoveable; but, breaking 
that, could ftand no longer. This kind of law, 
fixing the balance in lauds, is called Agrarian ^ 
and \Was firfl introduced by God himfelf, who di- 
vided the land of Canaan to bis people by lot. 

The public fword, without a hand to hold Iti 
IS but, cold iron. The hand which holds this 
fword i» the militia of a nation ; and the militia 
of a nation is either an army in the field, of 
ready for the field upon occafion. But an army 
is a beaft that has' a great belly, and muft bd 
fed ; wherefore this will come to what paftures 
you have, and what paftures you have will 
come to the balance of property, without which 
the public. fword is but a name. He that can 

§raze this beaft with the great belly, as the Turk 
Oes his timariots, may well deride him that ima* 
gines he received his power by. covenant* But if 
die property of the nobility, ftocked with theit 
tenaoots aad retainers, be the pafture of that beaft, 
the ox knows. his matter's crib ; and it is impoffi- 
ble for a king, in fuch a conftitutiou:, to reign 
otherwife than by covenant; or, if he breaks it^ 
it is words that come tp blQws* 

Ariftotle is full of this, balance in divers 
places, efpecially where he lays, that immoderate 
wealth, as where one man, or the few, have 
greater pofleffions than the equality or the frame 
of the commonwealth will bear, is an occafion of 
fedition, which ends, for the greater part, in mor 
narchy ; and that, for this caufe, t|ie' oftracifm 
has been received in divers places, as in Argos 
and Athens ; but that it were better to prevent 
the growth in the beginning, than, when it has 
got head, to feek the remedy of fuch an evil. 

MachiaveU not perceiving, that if a common- 
wealth be galled by the gentry, it is by their 
Vot» L X over- 
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over-balance, fpeaks of the gentry as hofiile to 
popular govemments^and of popular governments 
as hofiile to the gentry; which can never be 
proved by any one example, unle(s in civil war ; 
feeing that, even in Switzerland,, the gentry are 
not only fafe, but in honotir. But the balance^ 
as I have laid it down, though unfeen by Ma- 
chiavel, is that which interprets him, where he 
concludes, '^ That he who will go about to make 
a commonwealth where there be JGaany gentlemen, 
unlefs he firft deflioys them, undertakes an im-* 
poflibility. And that he who goes about to in-* 
troduce monarchy, where the condition of tl\e 
people is equal, ihall never bring it to pafs, un- 
lefs he cull out fuch of them as are the moft tur- 
bulent and ambitious, and make them gentlemen 
or noblemen, not in name, but in effe£l ; that is, 
by enriching them with lands, cafiles, and trea- 
fures, that may gain them power among the reft, 
and bring in the reft to dependence upon them ; 
to the end that they, maintaining their ambition 
by the prince, the prince may maintain his power 
by them." 

Wherefore, as in this place I agree with Ma* 
chiavel, that a nobility, or gentry, over-balancing 
a popular government, is the utter bane and de- 
ftru^ion of it, fo I fhall Ihew in another, that a 
nobility or gentry, in a popular government, 
not over-balancing it, is the very life and foul 
of it. 

The public fword, or right of the militia, be 
the government what it will, or let it change how 
it can, is infeparable from the over-balance in do*- 
minion. 

Hahrinoton's 
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MAKRINOTON's PRERaGATIV>E Of POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT, C ui. p. 226. 

The balance of dominion in land is the na- 
tural caufe of empire ; and this is the principle 
, which makes politics a fci^nce undeniable through- 
out, and the moft demonftrable of any ivhatever. 
— ^If a man, having one. hundred pounds a year, 
may keep one fervant, or have one man at his 
command, then, having one hundred times fo 
much, he may keep one hundred fervants ; and 
this multiplied by a thoufand, he may have one 
hundred thoufand men at his command. — ^N'qw 
that the fingle perfon, oir nobility, of any country 
in Europe, that had but half fo many men at 
command, would be king or prince, is that which 
I think no man can doubt. But " No money^ 
*' no Swifs." — ^The reafon why a fingle perfon, or 
the nobility, that has one hundred thoufand men, 
or half fo many, at command, will have the go* 
vernment, is, that the eftate in land, whereby » 
they are able to maintain fo many, in any Euro- 
pean territory, muft over-balance the reft that 
remains to the people, at lead three parts in four* 
Now> for the fame reafon, if the people hold three 
parts in four of the territory^^ it is plain there can 
neither be any fingle perfon or nobility able x,6 
difpute the government with them. In (his cafe, 
therefore, except force be interpofed, they govern 
themfelves. So that by this computation of the 
balance of property or dominion in the land^ you 
have, accoiding to the three-fold foundation of 
property, the root or generation of the three-^fold 
lind of government or empire. If one man be 
fole landlord of a territory, or over-balance the 
whole people, three parts in four, or thereabouts, 
he is grand feignior j for fo the Turkj not from 

his 
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his empire, but property, is called ; and the etn-r 
pire, in this cafe, is abfolute monarchy. If the 
few, or z nobility, or a nobility with a clergy, be 
landlords to fuch a proportion as over-balances 
the people in the like manner, they may na^k^ 
whom they pleafe king; or, iftheybenotpleafed 
with their king, down with him, and fet np whom- 
they like better ; a Henry the fourth, or feventh,. 
a Guife, a Mo'ntfort, a Nevil, or a Porter, fhoulcj 
they find that h^ for their own ends and pur* 
pofes : for as not' the balance of the king, but 
that of the nobility, in this cafe« is the catrife of 

. the government, fo not the cftate of the prince Of 
captain, but his virtue or ability, or ntnefe for 
the ends of the nobility, acquires that command 
or office- This for arifloc^racy, or mixed mo-, 
narchy. But if the whole people be landlords, 
pr jbpld the lands fo divided among them, that 
no one man, pr number of men, witoin the com-; 
pafs of the few, or ariftocracy, over-balance them, 
it is a commonwealth. Sucn is the bfanch in the 
root, ?ir the balance of property naturally jwro- 
cjucing empire. 

Then follows a curious account of the laws in 
Ifrael ag^inft ufury, and in Lacedemou againft 
trade, <S:c.. which are well worth ftudying. 

Page ^54.^— That which, introducing two ef- 
tates, caufes divifion, or makes a commonwealth 

. unequal, is liot that flie has a nobility, without 
which Ihe is deprived of her inoft fpecial oma^ 
ment, and weakened in her conduft, but when, 
the nobility only is capable of magiftracy, or 
ofthefenate; and where this is fo orderea, Ihe 
is unequal, as Rome. But where the nobility 
is np otherwife capable of magiftracy, nor of 
the fenate, than by eleSion of the people, the 
^commonwealth confifts but of one order, i^nd 

is 



Is eqnaly ad La<7Mbfii(m or Venice*^ Wherd ithe 
BoDility holds half the propexty^ of ab6ut ^idt 
propohbH} »id the people the other faalf^ the 
ihares of the land may be equal; bcrt in re^rd 
the noUlity have tnncfa among . few^ and the 
people littk amoflg fuany, the few will not be 
contented to h«|ve antfaonty, which id all tbek^ 
proper fhare m a commonwealth^ {mt will be 
bringing the people under pdwer, which is; n*t 
their proper ifaare in a comnionwealth j wher^ 
fore this commonwealth muft needs be nne^al; 
and, except by altering the bahince, a& the Athe^ 
nians did by the r^cifion of debcsi or as the Ro- 
mans went abcfUt to do, ' by an agrarian, it be 
brou^it tofueh an e<|uality, that the whole power 
be in* the people, aw there remain no mwe thai^ 
authority in the nobility, there i^ no remedy, but 
the one, with perpetual feuds, wUl eat out the 
other, as the people did the nobility ix^ Athens, 
and the nobility the people in Roi^e. Where 
the carcafs is, there will be the eagles alfo ; where 
the riches are, thete will be the power : fo if a 
few be as rich as all the reft, a &w will have as 
much power as^ all the refl:; in which cafe the 
commonwealth is unequal, aiKi there can be no 
end of fiavinjg and tailing till it be brought to 
cquafity,. 

The eftates, be they one, or- two, or three, are 
fochy as was faid by virtue of the balance upon 
which the government muft naturally depend ? 
exemplified in France, Src* 

Page 256.— All gov^nment is of three kinds : 
a government of fcrvants, a government of fub- 
jefts, or a government of citizens. The firftis 
abfoliite monarchy, as that of Turky ; the fecond 
ariftocratical monarchy, as that of France; the 

third 
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third a commonwealth^ as Ifniel, .Rome, Hol- 
land. Of thefe, the govenunent of fervants is 
harder to be conquered j^ and the eafier to be held- 
The government of fubjefis is the eafier to be 
conquered, and the harder to be held, l^^he go- 
vernment of citiasens is both the hardeft to be 
conquered, and the hardeft to be held. 

The reafon why a government of fervants is 
hard to be conquered, is, that they are under a 
perpetual difcipline and. command. Why a go- 
vernment of fubjeds is eafily conquered, is on 
account of the fa&ions of the nobility. 

The reafons why a government of citizens, 
where the commonwealth is equal, is hardeft to 
be conquered, are, that the invader of iuch a 
fociety muft not only truft to his own firength, 
inafmuch as^ the commonwealth bein^ equal, he 
muft needs find them united ; but in regard that 
fuch citizens, being all foldiers, or trained up to 
their arms, which they ufe not for the defence of 
llavery, but of liberty, a condition not in this 
world to be bettered, they have, more efpecially 
upon this occafion, the higheft foul of courage, 
and, if their territory be of any extent, the yafteft 
body of a well-difciplined militia, that is pofiible 
in nature : wherefore an e?^mple of fuch a one, 
overcome by the arms of a monarch, is not to be^ 
found in the world. 

" Jn the Art of Law-giving, chapv,i- he enlarges 
ftill farther upon this fubjeft ; and inftances Jq- 
feph's purchafe of all the lands of the Egyptians^ 
for Pharaoh, whereby thtf became fervants to 
Pharaoh; and he enlarges on the Engliih balance^ 
&c. 

In America, the balance is nine-tenths on Uic ' 
$de of the people ; indeed there is but one order j 

and 



and our fenators Bave inflQenoe chiefly by tke 
principles of authority, an4 very little by thofe 
of power; but this muft be poftponed. 
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ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 

OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

My dear Sir, 

MY defign is more extenfive than barely to 
fhew the imperfeflion of Mr. Turgot's 
idea. This might be done in a few words, and 
a very Ihort procefs of reafoning : but I wifh to 
aflemble together the opinions and reafonings of 
philofophers, politicians, and hiftoriai^s, who have 
taken the moft ext^nfive views of men and fo- 
tieties, whofe charafters are defervedly revered, 
and whofe writings were in the contemplation of 
thofe who framedf the American conflitutions. It 
will not be contefted, that all thefe charaders are 
united in Polybius, who, in a fragment of his 
fixth book, tranflated by Edward Spelman, p. 
39 1> at the end of his tranllation of the Roman* 
Anticjuities of Dionyfius Hallicarnaffenfis, fays :•— 
** It IS cuftomary to eftablifh three forts of go- 
vernments; kingly government, ariftocracy, and 
democracy : upon which one may very properly 
alk them, whether they lay thefe down as the 
only forms of government, or as the beft; for in 
both cafes they feem to be in an error> fince it is 

manifell. 
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t, diat the bdi form of gov^rnnlenit U l^| 
which il can^tnmdcd ^ 0/1 thru^'^T^m it ^uo^ed 
not only in reaibn but in expeiieace, LyeurgiTS 
having fet the example of this form of govern* 
ment in the inflitution of the Lacedemonian com^* 
monwealth.'' t 

^ Six kinds of government mnft be allowed i 
kingly government and monarchy, ariftocracy 
and oligarchy, democracy, and the government 
of the multitude. / 

Lycurgus concluded, that every form of go-* 
vernment that is iimple, by ibon degenetating 
. into that vice xhht is, allied, to it, muft be unila^ 
ble. The vice of kingly government is mo- 
narchy ; that of ariftocracy, oligarchy j that of 
democracy* rage and violence; into which, in 
procefs of time, all of them muft degenerate* 
Lycurgus, to avoid thefe inconyeniehcies, fcrm- 
ed his government not of one fort, but united in 
one all the advantages and properties of the beft 
governments ; to the end • that no branch of it, 
by fwelling beyond its due bounds, might dege*- 
lierate into the vice which is congenial to it ; and 
that, while each of them /Were mutually k&td 
upon by oppoftte powers^ no one part might int 
cline any way, or out-weigh the reft ; but that the 
commonwealth being cc^z)\y poifed zuA balanettU 
tike a Jbip or a waggon^ afted upon by contrary 
powers, might Iddg remain in the fame fitu^ion; 
while the king was reftrained from excefs by the 
fear of the people, who had a proper ftare in 
the tommonwealth ; and, on the other fide, the 
people did not dare to difregard the king, froiti 
their fear of the fenate, who, being all defied for 
their virtue, would always incline to the jufteft 
fide ; by which means, that branch which hap* 
pened to be oppreffed became always fuperior, 
and, by the acceffional weight of the fenate, out- 

balanced 
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halaHced the other. — This fyftem preferred the 
Lacedemonians in Kberty longer than any other 
people we have heard of ever enjoyed it. 

All the three principal orders of government 
ivere found in the Roman commonwealth; every 
thing was conftituted and adminlftered with ^that 
equality and propriety by thefe three, thaf it was 
not poflible, even for a Roman citizen, to af- 
fert pbfitively, whether the government, in tl^e 
whol6, was ariftocratical, democratical, or monar- 
chical. For when we caft our eyes on the power 
of the confuls, the government appeared entirely 
monarchical and kingly ; when on that of the fe- 
nate, ariftocratical; and when any one cbnfidered 
the power of the people, it appeared plainly de* 
mocratical. 

The confuls, when they are at Rome, and be- 
fore they take the field, have the adminiflration 
of all public affairs; for all other magiftrates 
obey them, except the tribunes of the people: 
they introduce ambafladors into the fenate; they 
alfo propofe to the fenate thofe fubjefts of debate 
that require immediate difpatch ; and are folely en- 
trufted with the execution of the decrees : to them 
belongs the confideration of aU public affairs of 
which the peopls^ have cognizaiice, whom they 
are to affemble upon all occafions, and lay before, 
them the decrees of the fenate, then purfue the 
refolutions of the majority. They have almoft an 
abfolute power in every thing that relates either to 
the preparations of war, or to the conduA of it 
in the neld ; for th^ may give what orders they 
pleafe to their allies, and appoint the tribunes; 
they may raife forces, and enlift thofe who are 
proper for the fervice : they alfo have a power 
when in the field, of puniftiing any who! ferve 
und^r them; and of expending as much as they 
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pkafe of the public money^ being always attend* 
ed by a quasftor for that purpofe^ whofe duty it is 
to yield a ready obedience to all their commands* 
So that whoever calls his eyes on this branch, 
may with reafon affirm that the government is 
iperely monarchical and kingly. 

The fenate have, in the firft place, the com- 
mand of the public money : for they have the 
condu6l of all receipts atid difburfements ; fince 
* the quaeftors cannot ilTue money for any particular 
fervice without a decree of the fenate, except thofc 
fums they pay by the diredion of the confuls.^ 

It has the power over all difburfements made 
by the cenfors, every fifth year, in erefting and re- 
pairing public buildings ; — ^takes cognizance of all 
crimes committed in Italy, fuch as treafons, con- 
fpiracies, poifonings, and aflaffinations; — ^fends 
embaffies out of Italy to reconcile differences, 
ufe exhortations, fignify commands, admit allian- 
ces, or declare war; — determines, when ambafla- 
dors come to Rome, in what manner they are to 
be treated, and the anfwer to be given them. For 
thefe reafons, when a foreigner comes to Rome, 
in the abfence of the cOnfuls, the government ap- 
pears to him purely ariftocraticaL 

There is ftHl a moft confiderable fhar^ in the 
government left for the people. They only have 
the power of diftributing honours and punifti- 
ments, to which alone both monarchies and com- 
monwealths, in word, all human inftitutions, owe 
their {lability : for wherever the difference be- 
tween rewards and punifhments is not underftood, 
or injudicioufly applied, there nothing can be pror 
perly adminiftered, fince the worthy and unwor- 
thy are equally honoured! 

They often take cognizance of thofc catifes 
where the fine is confiderable, if the criminals are 
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pei%>ns who have excrcifed great employments ; 
and in capital cafes they alone have jurifdid^ion; 
aipd a cuftom prevails with them, to give thofe 
who are tried for their lives a power of departing 
c>penly to voluntary banifhment. 

They have the power of conferring the magif- 
tracy upon thofe they think worthy of it, which is 
the moft honourable reward of merit any govern- 
ment can beftow. 

They have the power of rejecting and confirm- 
ing laws, and determine concerning peace and 
war, alliances, accommodations, and conventions. 

So that, from hence again^ one may with reafon 
aflert, that the people have the greateft Ihare in 
the government, and that the commonwealth is 
democraticaj. 

Thefe ordjers, into which the commonwealth is 
divided, have the power to oppofe, aflift, and ba- 
lance each other, as occafion may require. 

Though the conful at the head of his army in 
the field, feems to have an abfolute power to carry 
every thing he propofes into execution, yet he ftill 
ftands in need of the people and fenate, and with- 
out their afliftance can effe^Sl nothing ; for neither 
corn, clothes, nor pay, can be furnifhed to the army 
without the confi^nt of the fenate ; who have alfo 
the power of fending another general to fucceed 
him, as foon as the year is expired, or of contiijiu- 
ing him in the command. Again, they may either 
magnify and extol, or obfcure and extenuate, the 
viftories of the generals : for thefe cannot celebrate 
their triumphs unlefs the fenate confents to it, and 
furnilhes the neceffary expence. 

As the power of; putting an end to the war is 
in the peo^le^ the generals are under a neceffity 
of having their approbation, who have the right 
of ratifying and annulling all accommodations and 
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(conventions, It is to the people tji^t the generals, 
^fterthe expiration of their comn^an^, give zn ac- 
count of their conduct : fo that it i^ by no me^ns 
fefe for them to difregard the favour either of the 
fenate, or of the people. 

The fenate is under a nepeffity of Ihewiqg a re-^ 
gard to the people, and of ainiiqg at their appro- 
bation ; as not having the power to puniiji criipes 
of the* firft magnitude with deat;h, unlcfe the peo- 
ple confirm the previous decree: if ^ law is pro- 
pofed, by which part of the powel' of the fenate 
is to be taken away, their dignities aboliftied, or 
pven their fortunes ditniniftiied, %Y\e people have it 
in th^ir power either to receive or rcjeft it. If 
OJiie of the tribune^ of the people opppfes %hfi 
ipaffing of a decree, the fenate are fo far fvovfi 
being able to enad it, that it is not evpn in their 
power to confult or affemble at all. for all thefe 
reafons, the fenate ftands in ^wc of th^ popple. 

The people alfo are fubjcift to the power of the 
fenate, and ynder an obligation of cultivating th^ 
good-will of all the fenatprs, who have many pp? 
portunities both of prejudicing s^nd advantaging 
individuals. Judges are appointed out of the 
fenate in mod caufes that relate to contrads, pub- 
lic or private. There are many pyers, ports, 
gardens, mines,, and laJ^ds, and many wprfcs relate 
ing to ere^ing and repairing public buildings, let 
out by the cenfors, under the care of the fenate ; 
all thefe are undertaken by the people ; fpme are 
purchafers^ others partners, fome fureties for the 
^ontra6is. All thefe things are under the controul 
of the fenate, which has power to give time, to 
mitigate, and, if any thing has bappeped to render 
the performance of the contraft impradlicable, to 
cancel it- The people^ thus dependent on the 
ftpnate, knd apprehending the uncertainty of the 
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occa0ori8 in wljich they^^j l^and ia, pi?pd of tj^^ir 
favour, dareijot refift or pppofe ^beir will. 

In like mautierv tj>6y aje,p9t;^^5Jy t)?;pj|gbt JU) 
bbftru6l the defigns of the,c(^.afirl5, b^^ufe aU^f 
them in general, and every one in part^^jytl^B,' 
become fMbi^edi to tjbeir a]i|tl?Qrity, M^ben in the 

field- ''-'■. 

Such being the ppwer of each order to. Ji^iijt 
,and.5tffift ea^ti o(t}ier, their qniou is .^d^pt^d tp;^!! 
contipgen^ies, J^^d it is iw,pgjftble to irmekt g^fmr^ 
perfed J^etn- WJjen the CQpfipjOP .fe.ar of a foreigis^ 
enemy* compels them to zQl in concert, fuch ig 
the ftrength of the government, that nothing n^ 
ceflary is.omitted,,Qr com^s^^o late>finGe al^vie 
M?ith ^^^\i pther ia direding their thoughts tp tb^ 
public gppd; aPid their epckavpurs to car^^y tWr 
defigi^s i|3jO ex^ijution, The.^pmmpnw^alth;, frp;mi 
the pedjli^r framp of it, beppnxes irrefiftiblet.)*!!^ 
gttains whatever it proppfesr - 

When; in confaquence ftf yijftory, th^y live ia 
profperity aij4al^^nce, i^njpying tb^ir gppdfpri- 
tune free frpiQ the f?gr pf a fofj^ign en^my, th^V 
grow, thrpugbe^fe ftpd flgttgry, i^rokat and prOud; 
, their conui^Qi^we^ltb is tbien jsbiefty obfe/yed to 
relieve itfelf : for wh^m ftny branch of it t^ecpJoes 
ambitious, ajad, fwelling b^yp^d its bounds, aims 
at unwarrantable power, being fnbjc6l to the 
controul of the other two, it cannot, run into 
any e^cefs of power or arrogance; but all three 
miift remain in the terms prefcfibed by the con-s 
ftitution. 

Thus, my dear Sir, you fee that Polybius's 
opinion of different orders, checks, and balances, 
in a commonwealth, is very different from that of 
Mi;, Turgot, The Roman conftitution formed 
"^the nobleft people, and the greateft power, that 
has ever exifted. But if all the powers of the 
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confuls, fenate and people, had been centered ih 
a. fingle aflembly of the people, colleftively or 
reprefentatively, will any man pretend to believe 
that they would have been long free, or ever 
great ? 

The diftribution of power was however never 
accurately or judicioully made in that oonftitu- 
tion : the executive was never fufficiently fepa- 
xated from the legiflative, nor hadthefe powers a 
controul upon each other defined with fufEcient 
accuracy : the executive had not power to inter- 
pofe and decide between t|ie people and the 
^ fenate. 

As we advance in this correfpondence, we may 
fee caufe to differ widely from the judgment of 
Polybius, " that it is impojjible to invent a more 
perfeS fyftem of government*^ We may be con- 
vinced that the conftitution of England, if its 
balance is feen to play, in pradice, according to 
the principles of its theory — that is to fay, if the 
people are fairly and fully reprefented, fo as to 
have the power of dividing or choojlng, of drawing 
iip hill or down, inftead of being difpofed of by a 
few lords — ^is a fyflem much more per fed. The 
conflitutions of feveral of the United States, it is 
hoped, will prove themfelves improvements, both 
upon the Roman, the Spartan, and the Englifh 
commonwealths. 
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LETTER XXXL 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 

OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

My dear Sir, 

THE generation and corruption of govern- 
ments, which may in other words be called 
the progrefs and qourfe of human paflions in fociety, 
are fubjeds which have engaged the attention of the 
greateft writers ; and whether the eflays they have 
left us were copied from hiftory, or wrought out 
of their own conjeftures and reafonings, they are 
Very much to our purpofe, to fhew the utility 
and neceflity of diiFerent orders of men, and of an 
Equilibrium of powers and privileges. They de- 
monftrate the corruptibility of every fpecies of 
fimple government, by which I mean a power 
without a check, whether in one, a few, or many. 
It might be fufficlent to Ihew'this tendency in 
fimple dembcracy alone, for fuch is the govern- 
ment ofone affembly , whether of the people col- 
kftivfely or reprefentatively : but as the genera- 
tion and corruption of all kinds of government 
have ,a fimilitude with one another, and proceed 
from the fame qualities in human nature, it will 
throw the more light upon our fubjefl, the more 
particularly we examine it. I ihall confine my* 
lelf chiefly to Plato, Polybius, and your name- 
fake Sir Thomas Smith. 

Polybius thinks it mauifeft, both . from reafon 
and experience, that the beft form of government 
is not fimple, but compounded, becaufe of the 
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tendency of each of the fimple forms to degene- 
rate ; even democracy, in which it is an eftabliftied 
cuftom to worfhip the gods, honour their parents, 
refpedt the elders, and obey the laws, has a firong 
tendency to change into a government where the 
multitude have a powe^r of doing whatever they 
defire, and whtrie mfoiencc and contempt of pa- 
rents, elders, gods, and laws, foon fucceed. 

From whence do governments originally fpring ? 
From the weaknefs of men, and the confequent 
neceflity to aflbciate, and he who excels in ftrength 
and courage, gains the command and authority 
over the reft; as among inferior animals, who 
are not influenced by opinion, the ftrongeft are, 
by common confent, allowed to be matters. This 
is monarchy* But when the nation, by living 
together, acquires fome tin6lure of honour and. 
jufiice, gratitude, duty, and their oppofites, and 
the monarch countenances thefe moral qualities, 
ai)d treats every one accordingto his merit, they are 
no longer afraid of violence, but fubmit to him, 
and unite in fupporting his government, jalthough 
h^ may again become weak and advanced in years* 
By this means a. monarch- infenfibly becomes a 
king, that is, when the power is transferred from 
courage and ftrength to reafon. This is the origin 
of true kingly government, for the people preferve 
the command, not only to them, but to their 
defceijdants, being perfuaded, that thofe who have 
received their birth and educatioii from fuch men 
will refemble them in their principles. But if 
they are diflatisfied with their defcendants, they 
then choofe magiftrates and kings, with regard 
only to fuperior fenfe and reafon, and not to 
ftrength and courage : having by experience been 
convinced of the difference between them. Thofe 
who were once chofen and invefted with the royal 
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dignity) grew did in the enjoytoent of it, pofleflFed 
t^faemfetves of a territory, furroimded it with walls, 
and fbitified advanta|eou5 pofts : thu^ confultiiig 
the fecufky of their ^bjeils, and fiipjrlying them 
with plenty of provrfions, diffcriftg Iktle in their 
\ rtotbes .«r t^les? fixHn the people with whotn they 
p»fied their IWes, they continued hlamelefs and 
uncnivied. But their pofterity, fucceeding to the 
go>verniBefit by right of inheritajice, and finding 
every thing provided for fecurity.and fapport, 
they wete led by fuperflm^y to indulge thrfr ap- 
petites, and to imagine that it beeame princes to 
appear in a diiTerefit drefs, to eat in a nK>re hncu* 
rious maiEmer, and enjoy, without contradi6fion, 
the forbiddeii pleafures of love. ' The firft pro* 
duced eiyvy, the other refentment and hatred* 
By which means kingly government degenerated 
inio tyranny. 

At the (kme tvant a foundation: was laid, and a 
confpiracy formed, for the d^ftroflfion of thofe 
who exereifed it ; the accomplices of which were 
not men of inferior rank>but pcrfons of iJkis nioft 
generous, exalted, and enterpriain-g" fpirit; for 
fuch men can leaft bear the infolenee of thofe ia 
power. The people, having thefe to lead them, 
and unking againft their rulers, kingly govern- 
ment and monarchy were eisstirpated, and ariflo* 
cracy began to be efiabliihed, for the people, as 
an immediate acknowledgment to thofe who had 
deftroyed monarchy, chofe thefe leaders for their 
governoriP, and left ajl their concerns to them. 

Thefe, at firft, preferred the advantage of the 
public toaH other confideratio^s, and ac^miniftered 
all af&if&, both public and private, with care and 
vigilance. But their fons having fucceeded them 
in the fame power, unacquainted with evils, fVran- 
gers to civil equality and liberty, educated from 
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their infancy in the fplendor of the poWer and 
dignities of their parents, fome giving thcmfelves 
up to avarice, others to intemperance, and others 
to the abufe of women, by this behaviour changed 
the arijiocracy into an oligarchy • 

Their cataftrophe beeame the fame with that of 
xhetyrants; forif anyperfon, obferving the general 
envy and hatred which thefe rulers have incurred, 
has the courage to fay or do any thing againfl them, 
he finds the whole body of the people infpired 
with the^ fame paflions they were before pofiefTed 
with againft the tyrant, and ready to aflift him. 
Thereupon they put fome of them to death, and 
banifli others ; but dare not, after that, appoint 
a king to govern them, being ftill afraid of the 
injuftice of thefirft; neither (Tare they entruft the 
government with any number of men, having ftill 
before their eyes the errors which thofe had before 
committed: fo that having no hope, but in theni- 
felves, they convert the government from an oA- 
garchy to a democracy ^ and take upon themfelves 
the care and charge of public affairs* v 

And as long as any are living who felt the 
power and dominion of the few^ they acquiefce 
under the prefent eftabliftiment, and look upon 
equality and liberty as the greatefi of bleflings- 
But when a new race of men grows up, thefe, no 
longer regarding equality and liberty, from being 
accuftomed to them, aim at a greater Ihare of power 
than the reft, particularly thofe of the greateft 
fortunes, who, grown now ambitious, - axid being 
unable to obtain the power they aim at by their 
own merit, diffipate their wealth, by alluring and 
corrupting the people by every method; and 
when, to ferve their wild ambition, they have 
Once^taught th^m to receive bribes and entertain- 
ments, from that moment the deipocracy is at an 
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end, and changes to force and violence. For the 
people, accuftomcd to live at the expence of others, 
arid to place their hopes of a fupport in the for- 
tunes of their neighbours, if headed by a man of 
a great and enterprizing fpirit, will then have re- 
course to violence, and getting together, will mur- 
der, banifti, and divide among themfelves the 
lands of^ their adverfaries, till, grown wild with 
rage,' they again find a mifter and a monarch. 

This is the rotation of governnients, and this 
the order of nature, by which they are changed, 
transformed, and return to the fame point of' the 
circle. 

Lycurgus obferving that all this was founded 
on neceffity and the laws of nature, concluded, 
that every form of .government that is fimple, by 
foon degenerating into that vice that is allied to it, 
and naturally attends it, mull be unftable. For 
as ruft is the natural bane of ^ron> and worms of 
wood, by which they are fure to be deftroyed, 
fo there is a certain vice implanted by the haiid 
of nature in every fimple form of government, 
and by her ordained to accompany it. The vice 
of kingly government is monarchy; that of arif- 
tocracy, oligarchy ; and of democracy, rage and 
violence ; into which all of them, in propefs of time, 
muft necefTarily degenerate. 'To avoid which 
Lycurgus united in one all the advantages of the 
beft governments, to the end that no branch of it, 
by fwelling beyond its bounds, migh^ degenerate 
into the vice that is congenial to it, and that, whil6 
each was mutually afted upon by oppojite powers^ 
no one part might outweigh the reft. The 
Romans arrived at the fame end by the fame 
means. / 

Polybius, you perceive, my dear Sir, is more 
charitable in his reprefentation of human nature 
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than Hobbes, MandievUle, RochefoucauU,|MacIiia«- 
vel, Beccaria, Roufleau, De Lolme, or evea than 
our friend Dr« Price* He candidly fuppo&s that 
the firft kingly government will be wifely and 
honeftly adminiflered, during the life of the father 
of his people ; that the mk ariflocracy will be 
coxhiu&ed with caution and moderation, by the 
band of patriots to whom is due the glory of the 
ejcpulfion of the tyrant ; and that the people, for 
a generation at lead, who have depofed the oli- 
garchy, will behave with decorum. 

But perhaps it might be more exajlly true and 
natural to fay, that the king, the ariftoeracy, and 
the people, as foon as ever they felt themfdves 
fecure in the poffeflion of their power, would 
begin to abufe it. 

In Mrr Turgot*s fingle affembly, thofe who 
/hould think tbemfelves mod diflinguiihed by 
blood and education, as well as fortune, woulo 
be moft ambitious; and if they found an oppo- 
fition ^a^ong their conflituents to their eledions, 
would immediately have recourfe to entertain*- 
mcnts, fecret intrigues, and every popular art, 
and even to bribes, to increafe their parties. This 
would oblige their competitors, though they might 
be infinitely better men, either to give up their 
pretenfions, or to imitate thefe dangerotfs prac- 
tices. There is a natural and unchangeable in- 
convenience in' all popular eleftions. There are 
always competitions, arid the candidates have 
often merits nearly equal. The virtuous and 
independent electors are often divided : this na- 
turally caufes too much attention to the moft pro- 
fligate ^ and unprincipled, who will fell or give 
aWay their votes for other confiderations than wif- 
dom and virtue. So that he who has ihe deepeft 
purfe, or the feweft fcruples about ufing it, will 

generally prevail* 
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It is from the natural ariflocracy in a fingle a(- 
fembly that the firft clanger is to be apprehended 
ill the prefent ftate of manners in America; and 
with a balance of landed property in the hands of 
the people, fo decided in their favour, the progrefs 
to degeneracy, corruption, rage, and violence, 
might not be very rapid ; neverthelefs it would 
begin with the firft eledions, and grow fafier or 
flower every year. i 

Rage and violence would foou appear in . the . 
aflembly, and from thence be communicated 
among t^ people at large. 

The only remedy is to throw the rich and the 
proud into one group, in a feparate aflembly, an4 
there tie their hand$ ; if you give them fcope 
with the peopk at large, or their reprefentatives^ 
they will deftroy all equality and libcrtyy with 
the cmfint and acclamations of the people tkent^ 
Jehes* They will have much mor^ power, mix* 
. ^ with the reprefentatives than f^parated from 
them* In the firft cafe, if they unke, they will 
give the law, and govern all j if they differ, they 
will divide the ftate, and go to a decifion by 
force. But placing them alone by themfelves, 
the Ibciety avails idelf of all tli^ir abilities and 
virtues; they become a^ folid check to the repre* 
fentatives themfelves, as well as to the executive 
power, and you difarm them entirely of the power 
to do mifchief. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 

OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

Dear Sir, 

DIONYSIUS Halicamaffeafis, in his feventh 
book, has given us an excellent fpeech in 
the fenate, made by Marilius Valerius, a man ve- 
nerable for his age and wifdom, and remarkable 
for his conftant friendftiip for the people. 

'* If any of you, fathers ! alarmed with an ap- 
prehcnfion that you will introduce a pernicious 
cufiom into the commonwealth, if you grant the 
people a power of giving their fuffrages againft 
the patricians, and entertain an opinion that the 
tribunitian powe^r, if confiderably ftrengthened, 
will prove of no advantage, let them learn,, that 
their opinion is erroneous, and \heir imagination 
contrary to found reafoning: for if any meafure 
fan tend to preferve this commonwealth, to aflure 
both her liberty and power, and to eftablifti a per- 
petual union and harmony in all things, the mpft 
efiedual will be to give the people a ftiare in the 
government: and the moft advantageous thing 
to us will be, not to have a fimple and unmixed 
form of government; neither a monarchy, an bli- 
garchy, nor a democracy, but a conftitCition tem- 
pered with all of them : for each of thefe forms, 
when fimple, very eafily deviates into abufe and 
excefs ; but when all of theni are equal^ mixed, 
that part which happens to innovate, and to exceed 
th^ cuftomary bounds, is always reftrained by ano- 
ther that is fober, and adheres to the eftabliftied 
: order. — 
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wder.— Thus monarchy, when it becomes cruel 
and infolent, and begins to purfue tyrannical 
meafures, is fubverted by an oligarchy, confifting 
of good men ; and an oligarchy, cOmpofed of the 
bed men, which is your form of government, whea 
elated with riches and dependents, pays no re- 
gard to juftice, or to any other virtue, and is de- 
ftroyed by a wife people : and in a democracy, 
when the people, from being piodeft in their de- 
portment, and obfervant of the laws, begin to 
run into diforders and exceffes, they are forced to. 
return to their duty by the power witli which, 
upon thofe occaiions, the beft man of the com-' 
monwealth is invefted. You, fathers, have ufed 
all.poffible precautions to prevent monarchical 

• power from degenerating into tyranny; for, in-^ 
ftead of a fingle perfon, you have invefted two 
with the fupreme power ; and though you com- 
mitted this magiftracy to them, not for an inde- 
finite time, but only for a year, you neverthelefs 
appointed three hundred patriciansj^^ the mpft re^ 
fpedable, both for their virtue and their age>, 
of whom this fenate is compofed, to watch over^ 
their conduft ; but you do not feem hitherto ta 
have appointed any to watch over your own, and 
to keep you within proper bounds. As for 
yourfelv^s, I am as yet under no apprehenfions, 

Jeft you fhould fuffer your minds to be corrupted 
by great and accumulated profperity, who have 
lately delivered your country from a long tyran- 
ny; and, through continual and lafting wars, have 
not as yet had leifui*e to grow infolent and luxu-. 
rious. But with regard to your fucceflbrs, whea 
I confider how great alterations length of time 
brings with it, I am afraid, left the men of power 
in the fenate flipuld innovate, and filently tranf- 
form oiy conftitution to a monarchical tyranny : 

whereas^ 
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whereft3» if yon admk the people to aikarein the 
goTef&nieiit, no mifchtef can fprhig from the £r* 
Bate; but tbe'man ^o aims at greater power 
thttu the reft of his ietlow cki^eaa, aa<} has ft^m- 
ed a fa^ion in the fenate, of aU who are wiHing to 
partake of his eoudicUs and ins crimes* (for 
thofe who deliberate eonceming poblic affairs 
ought to Ibrefee every thing thait is prob^e) 
this great, this awful pedbn, I fay, when called 
by the tribtsnes to appear before^ the people, mod 
give an account both of bis actions and thougW 
lo this people, loconfiderable as they are, and lb 
much his inferiois ; and, if found ffinlty, Mkt 
the puniflioient he deierves: and, 1^ the people 
themfelvcs, when veiled with fo great a power, 
dtould grow wanton, and, fedoced by the worft 
of demagogues, become dangerous to the beft of 
citizens (for the multitude generally give birth 
to tyranny> feme perfon of eonfunmiate pru^ 
dence, created diAator by yourfelves, will guard 
againft this evil, and not allow them to run into 
excefs ; and being id vefted with abiblute pow^r, 
and fi^je£l to no account, will cut off the infef):- 
td part of the coHHBonweakh, and not fufer that 
whtch is not yet infeded to be vitiated, reform 
the laws, excite the citizens to virtue, and ap^ 
point fuch magiflrates as he thinks will govern 
with? the greateft prudence : and having efie<^ed 
thefe things within the fpace of fix months, he 
will 2^ain become a private man, without receiv- 
ing any other reward for thefe anions, than thati 
of being honoured for having performed them. 
Indticed, therefore, by thefe confiderations, and 
convinced that this is the moft^ perfeA form of 
government, debar the people from nothing ; but 
as you have granted^ them a power of choofing 
the annual magiftrates who are t<y preiide over 

the 
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the commonwealth, of confirming and repealing 
laws, of declaring war, and making jpeace, which 
are the greateft and moft important affairs, that 
come under the confideration of our government, 
not one of which you have fubmitted to the ab- 
folttte deteifmination of the fenate, allow them, 
in like manner, the power of trying offend- 

' ers, particularly fuch as are accufed of ci;imes 
againft the ftajte, of raifing a fedition, of aiming at 
tyranny, of concerting meafures with our. enemies 
to betray the commonwealth, or of any other 
crimes pf the like nature; for the more formida- 
ble you render the tranfgreflion of the laws, and 

^ the alteration of difcipline, by appointing many 
infpeftors, and many guards over the infolent and 
the ambitious, the more will your conftitution be 
improved/; - 

It is furprifing that Valerius Ihould talk of an 
equal mixture of monarchical, ariftocratical, and 
democratical powers, in a commonwealth where 
they were fo unequally mixed as they were in 
Rome. There can be no equal mixture without 
a negative in each branch of the legiflaturc. But 

. one example of an equal mixture has ever exifted 
in Europe, and that is in England. The confuls 
in Rome had no negative; the people had a ne- 
gative, but a Very unequal one, becaufe they had 
not the fame time and opportunity for cool deli- 
beration. The appointment of tribunes was a 
very. inadequate remedy. What match for a 
Roman fenate was a fingle magiftrate feated among 
them? his abilities could not be equal; his firm- 
nefs could not always be depended on ; but what 
is worfe, he was Uabl.e to be intimidated, flattered, 
and bribed. It is really aftoniftiing, thair fuch 
people as Greeks and Romans ihould ever have 
thought four or five ephori, or a fingle tribune, 
Voi,. I. A a or 
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or a college o£ ten tribunes^ an adequate repre- 
fentation/ of themfelves. If Valerius had pro- 
pofed, that the couful fhould have been made an 
integral part of the legiflature, and that the Ro- 
man people Ihould choofe another council of two 
or three hundred, equally reprefenting them, to 
be another integral part, he would then have feen^ 
that the appointment of a diftator could never in 
any cafe become neceflary. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS OF 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

PLATO. 

My dear Sir, 

PLATO has given us the moft accurate detail 
of the natural viciiTitudes of manners and 
principles, the ufual progrefs of the paffions m 
fociety, and revolutions of governments into one 
another. 

In the fourth book of his Republic, he defcribes 
his perfeft commonwealth, where kings are phi- 
lofophers, and philofophers kings: where the 
whole city might be in the happieft condition, 
and not any one tribe remarkably happy beyond 
the reft : in one word, where the laws govern^ and 
juftice is eftablilhed : where the guardians of the 
laws are fuch in reality, and preferve the confti- 
tution, inftead of deftroying it, and prom Dte the 
happinefs of the whole city, not their own parti- 
ciilarly : where the ftate is one, not many : where 

^- there 
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there are no parties of the poor and the rich'at war 
with each other : where, if any defcendant of the 
guardians be vicious, he is difmiffed to the other 
claffes, and if any defcendant of the others be 
worthy, 'he is raifed to the rank of the guardians: 
where education, the grand point to be attended 
to, produces good geuiufes, and good geniufes, 
partaking of fuch education, produce ftill better 
than the former : where the children, receiving 
from their infancy an education agreeable to the 
laws of the conftitution, grow up to be worthy 
men, and obfervant of the laws: where the 
fyftem,'both of laws and education, are contrived 
to produce the virtues of fortitude, temperance, 
wifdom, and juftice, in the whole city, and in all 
the individual citizens : where, if among the 
rulers, or ^guardians of the laws, there be one 
furpaiCng the reft, it may be called a monarchy, 
or kingly government, if there be feveral, an 
ariftocracy. 

Although there is but one principle of virtue, 
thofe of vice are infinite ; of which there are four 
which deferve to be mentioned. There are as 
many fpccies of fouf as there are of republics : 
five of each. That which is above defcribed is 
♦one. 

In the eighth book of his Republic he defcribes 
the other four, and the revolutions from one* to 
another. The firft he calls the Cretan, or Spar- 
tan, or the ambitous Republic; the fecond, oli- 
garchy ; the third, democracy ; and the fourth, 
tyranny, the Uft difeafe of a city. 
^ As republics are generated by the manners of 
the people, to which, as into a current, all other 
things are drawn, of neceffity there muft be as- 
many fpecies of men, as of republics. We have 
already, in the fourth book, gone over that which 
we have pronounced to be good and juft. We 

are 
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> 
are now to go over the contentious and ambitious 
pian, who is formed accordiiig to the Spartan 
republic j and then, him refembling an oligarchy ; 
then the democratic ; and then the tyrannic man, 
that we may contemplate the moft unjuft man, 
and fet him in oppofition to the m9fl jufl, that 
our inquiry may be completed ! The ambitious 
republic is firft to be confidered: it is indeed dif- 
ficult for a city in this nianner conftituted, i. e. 
like Sparta, to be changed ; but as every thing 
which is generated is liable to corrupion^ even fuck 
a conjiitution as this will not remain for ever, but be 
dijfolved. (I ftiall'pafs over all Uie adrological 
and piyftical whimfies which we meet with fo 
often in Plato, interfp'erfed among the moft fub-j- 
lime wifdom and profound knowledge, and infert 
pnly what is intelligible.) The amount of what 
he fays in this place about numbers and mufic, 
is, that miftakes will infenfibly be made in the 
choice of perfons for guardians of the laws i and 
by thefe guardian^, in the jrewards and promotion 
of merit. They will not always expertly diftin-? 
guiljx the feveral fpecies of geniufes, the golden, 
the filver, the brazen, and the iron. Whilft iron 
ftiall be mix^d with filver, and brafs with gold, 
diflimilitude and difcord arife, and generate war, 
and enmity, and fedition. When fedition is rifen, 
two of the fpecies of geniufes, the iron and brazen^ 
will be carried away after gain, and the acquifi*' 
tion of lands and houfes, gold and filver. But the 
jgolden and filver geniufes, as they are not in 
want, but naturally rich, will lead the foul 
towards virtue and the original conftitution. 
Thus divided, drawing contrary ways, and living 
in a violent manner, will not this republic bq 
in the middle, between ariftocracy and oligarchy, 
imitating, in fome things, the former republic, 
§nd in others oligarchy ? They will honour 

their 
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their rulers, their military will abfta.in from agri- 
cukure and mechanic arts ; they will have com- 
mon meal^, ' gymnaftic exercifes^ and contefts of 
war, as in the former republic ; but they will be 
afraid to bring wife men into the magiftracy, be- 
caufe they have no longer any fuch as are truly 
fimple and inflexible, but fuch as are of a mixed 
kind, more forward and rough, more fitted by 
their natural genius for war than peace, efteeiping 
tricks and ftratagems ; fuch as thefe fhall defire 
wealth, and hoard up gold and filver, as thofe who 
live in oligarchies. While they fpare their own, 
they will love to fquander the fubftance of others 
upon their pleafu]ce5 : They will fly from the 
law, as children from a father, who have been 
educated not by perfuafion but by force. Such 
a republic, mixed of good and ill, will be mofl: 
remarkable for the prevalence of the contentiou^ 
and ambitious fpirit. 

What now fhall the man be, corr^fpondent to 
this republic ? He will be arrogant and rough 
towards inferiors ; mild towards equals, but ex- 
tremely fubmiflive to governors; fond of dignity 
and the magiftracy, but thinking that political 
management, and military performances, not elo- 
quence, nor any fuch thing, fhould entitle him to 
^hcm* while young he may defpife money, but 
the older he grows the more he will v^lue it, 
becaufe he is of the covetous temper, and not 
fincerely affefled to virtue and reafon. Such an 
ambitious youth refembles fuch a city, and is 
formed fomehow in this manner : — His father, a 
worthy man, in an ill-regulated city, fhuhs ho- 
nours, and magiftracies, and law-fuits, and all pub- 
lic bufinefs, th^t, as he can do no good, he may 
have no trouble. The fon hears his mother 
venting, her indignation, and complaining that 

ihe 
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Ihe is negle£lecl among other women, beciaufe her 
hufband is not in the magiftracy, nor attentive to 
the making of money; that; he is unmanly and 
remifs, and fuch other things as wives are apt to 
cant over concerning fiich hufbands. The do- 
meffics too privately fay the fame things to the 
fons, ftimnlating them^ to be more of men than 
their father, and more attentive to their money. 
"When they go abroad they hear the fame things, 
and fee that thofe who mind their own affairs are 
called fimple, and Inch as mind not their affairs 
are commended. The young man comparing 
the condudl, fpeeches, and purfuits of his fether 
widi thofe of other men, the one watering the 
rational part of his foul, and the other the concu- 
pifcible and irafcible, he delivers up the govern- 
ment within himfelf to a middle power, that which 
is irafcible and fond of contention, and fo he be- 
comes a haughty and ambitious man. — ^Wc have 
" now the fecond republic, and the fecond man. 
This fecond republic will be fucceeded by 
oligarchy, founded on men's valuations, in which 
the rich bear rule, and the poor have no fhare in 
the government. The change from the ambi- 
tious republic to oligarchy is made by that trea-^ 
fury which every one has filled with gold : for 
firft of all they and their wives find out methods 
of expence,and to this purpofe flrain and difobey 
the laws, one obferving and rivalling another, the 
generality become of this kind; and proceeding 
to greater defires of making money, the more ho- 
nourable they account this to be, the more will 
virtue be thought diflionourable. Virtue is fo 
different from wealth, that they always weigh 
againfl each other. Whilfl wealth and the wealthy 
are held in honour in the city, both virtue and the 
good muil be more difhonoured, and what is 

honoured ^ 
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honc^ured is purfued, and what is diftipnoured ig 
neglefted. Inftead then of ambitious men, they 
will become lovers of gain. The rich fhey praife. 
and admire, and bring into the magiftracy, but 
the poor plan they defpife. They then make 
laws, marking out the boundary oFthe^ co/iftitu- 
tion, and regulating ' the quantity of oligarchic 
power, according to the quantity of wealth ; more 
to the more wealthy, and lefs to the lefs: fo that 
he who hath "not the valuation fettled by law is 
to have no fhare in the government. What think 
you of this conftitution ? If we Ihould appoint 
pilots according to their valuation, but never 
entruft a fhip with a poor man, though better 
Ikilled in his art, we fhould make very bad navi- 
gation., — ^Agam, fuch a city is not one, but of 
neceflity two ; one, confifting of the poor, and 
the other of the rich, dwelling in one place^ 
and always plotting againft one another. They 
are, moreover, incapable to wage war, becaufe 
of the neceflity they are under, either of em- 
ploying the armed multitude, and of dreading 
them more than the enemy, or to appear in bat- 
tle, truly oligarchic, and at the fame time be 
unwilling to advance money for the public fervice, 
through a natural difpofition of covetoufnefs. 

In fuch a government almoft all are poor, ex*' 
cept the governors; and where there are poor, 
there are fomewhere concealed thieves, and purfe- 
cutters, and lacrilegious perfons, and workers of 
all other evils : thefe the magiftracy with dili- 
gence and force reftrains : thefe are drones in a 
city with dangerous flings. *. 

This is oligarchy. Now let us confider the maa 
who refembles it. The change* from the ambi- 
tious to the oligarchic man is chiefly in this, man- 
ner: 
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ner: — ^The ambitious man, has a fon, who emui^ 
elates his father, and follows his fleps ; afterwards 
he daihes on the city, as on a rock, waf^ng hia 
fubftance in the office of a general, or fome other 
principal magiftracy; then falling into courts 
of juftice, deftroyed by fycophants, ftripped of 
his dignities, difgraced, and looiing all his fub^ 
fiance, ^hen he has thus fufJTered, and loft his 
fubftance, in a terror he pufties headlong from 
the throne of his foul that ambitious difpofition ; 
and, being humbled by his poverty, turns to the 
making of money, Hves fparingly and meanly, 
and appl)dng to work, fcrapes together fubftance. 
He then feats in that throne the avaricious difpo^ 
fition, and makes it a mighty king- within himfelf, 
decked out with Perfian crowns, bracelets, and " 
fcepters. Having placed the virtuous and ambi- 
tious difpofition low on the ground, he reafons on 
nothing but how lefTer fubftance Ihall be made, 
greater, admires and honours nothing but riches 
and rich people. This is the change from an 
ambitious youth to a covetous one, and this is the 
oligarchic man. 

Democracy is next to be confidered, in what 
manner it arifes, and what kind of man it pro- 
duces when arifen. The change from oligarchy to 
democracy is produced through the infatiable defire 
of becoming as rich as poffible. As thofe who are 
governors in it govern on account of their poffeffing 
great riches, they will be unwilling to reftrain by 
law fuch of the youth as are diflblute, from 
having the liberty of fquandering and wafting 
their fubftance; that fo, by purchafing the fub- 
ftancc of fuch perfons, and lending them on 
ufury, they may ftill become richer, and be held 
in greater honour. While they negleft education, 
and fuffer the youth to grow licentious, they 

fome- 



. fometimcs hy under a ©epeflity t)f hecaming poor, 
ibch as are of no ungenerous difpqfition : tliefe 
iit in the cky> iojoae of them in debt, others ia 
contempt, hating and coufpirii^ againft thofe 
who po^Tefs their fubftance, and with others verjl 
defirous of a change. But the money-catchera, 
fiiU brooding oyer it, and drawing to themfelvea 
exorbitant ufury, fill the city with drones and 
poor. They negleft every thing but making of 
money, and make no more account of virtue thaa 
the poor do. When thefe governors and their 
fubjefts meet on the road, at public fhows, ia 
military marches, as fellow foldiers or failors, or 
' in common dangers, the poor are by no means^ 
contemxie(4bT the rich. A robuft IfeUow, pqor and 
fimburnt, bende a rich man, bred up in the Ihade^ 
fwoln wUh fleih, and panting for breath, and in* 
ag<Kiy in battle, thinks it ia through )xis oyfu and 
his fellows fault that fuch men grow rich, and 
fays, Q^x rich men are good for nothing. The 
city foon grows into fedkion between the oligar? 
chic and democratic parries ; and the poor prevail? 
ing oyer the rich, kill fome and batxifh others, and 
ihare the placejs in the republic, and the magiftrar 
cies, equally among the remainder, and for the 
moft part the magiftracies are difpofed in It by 
lot. In what manner do thefe live, and what fort 
of republic is this ? A democracy. The city ia 
full of all freedom of aftion and fpeech, and. 
liberty to do in it what any one inclines : every 
one will regulate his own method of Ufe ia what- 
ever way he pleafes. In fiich a republic will 
arife men of all kinds. This is the fineft of aU 
republics, variegated like a robe with all kSndB 
of flowers, and diverfifi.ed with all forts of manr 
ners. The multitude, it is likely, judge thi^ 
republic the beft, like children and womeri gazing 
Vor,. I. B b at 
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at variegated things. In, truth it contains all kindfl; 
of republics, and it appears neceflary for any 
one, who wants to conftitirte a city, as We do at 
prefent, to come to a democratic city» as to a ge- 
neral fair of republics, and choofe the form that 
he fancies : he will not be i|i want of models. 
Is not this a fweet and divine manner of life for 
the prefent ? To b6 under no neceffity to governy 
although you were able to govern ; nor to be 
fubjed, unlefs you incline;, nor to be engaged ia 
war when others are ; nor to live in peace when 
others do fo, unlefs you be defirous of peace ; and 
though there be a law reftraining you from go- 
verning or adhiiniftering juftice, to govern never- 
thelefs, and adminifter juftice if you incline ? 
Have you not obferved, in fuch a republic, men 
condemned to death or banilhment continuing 
ftiil, or returning like heroes, and walking up and 
down openly, as if no one obferved them ? I« not 
this indulgence of the city very generous, in mag^ 
nificently defpifing all care of education and dif- 
cipline, and in not regarding from what fort of 
purfuits one comes to aft ill public affairs, but 
honouring him, if he only fay he is well affefted 
towards the multitude ? Thefe things, and fuch as 
thefe, are to be found in a democracy ; and it 
would be a pleafant fort of republic, anarchical 
and variegated, diftributing a certain equality to 
all alike, without diftinftion. 

Let us confider 1510W the charafter of a democra- 
tical man, and how he arifes out of that parfimo;' 
nious one ^vho, undier the oligarchy, was trained 
up by his father in his manners. Such a one by 
foyce governs his own pleafur€S> which are expen- 
five, and tend not to making money, and are called 
unneceffary. Eating, lb far as conduces to pre- 
ferve Jife, health, and a good habit of body, is a 
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pleafare of the necei&ry kind : but the defire of 
jthefe things beyond thefe purppfes, is capable of 
being curbed in ^buth ; and, being hurtful to the 
body and to the foul, with reference to her attain- 
ing wifdom and temperance, may.be called unner 
ceflary : in the fame manner we Ihall fay of venere- 
al defires, and others'. Wejuft now denominated a 
drone the man who was full of fuch defires and 
pleafures; but the oligarchic man, him who was 
under the neceffary ones. The democratic appears 
to arife from the oligarchic man in this manner : — 
When a young mail, bred up without proper in- 
ftrudion, and in a pariimonious manner, comes to 
tafte the honey of the drones, and aflbciates with 
thofe vehement and terrible creatures, who are able 
to procure pleafures every way diverfified, from 
every quarter; thence imagine there is the begin- 
ning of a change in him, from the oligarchic to the 
denlocratic. And a^ the city was changed by the 
aiSflance of an alliance from without, with one 
party of it, with which it was of kin, fhall not the 
youth be changed in the fame manner, by the 
affiftance of one fpecies of defires from without, 
to another within him, which refcmbles it, and is 
akin to it? By all means. If any affiftance be 
given to the oligarchic party within him, by his 
. father, or the others of his family, admonifiiing 
and upbraiding him, thdn truly arifes fedition and 
oppofition, and a fight within him, with himfelf., 
Sometinies the democratic party yields to the 
oligarchic; fome of the defires are deftroyed, 
others /retire, on the rife of a certain modefty in 
the foul of the youth, and he is again rendered 
fomewhat decent. Again, when fome defires re- 
tire, there are others akin to them, , which grow 
•up, and through inattention to the fathcr*s in- 
ftruftions, become both many and powerful, 

draw 
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towards intimacies among tfaemtelvesj zisi. 
^neit«e a liiuhittida, feite the citadel of the ford 
oif the yoiath, finding it evacuated of noble iearntng 
and purfuits^ and of tru^ reafoning, whixrh zxe the 
beft Watchmen ^and gnardians in the nnderftand- 
ings of men beloved of tjwe ^ods ; atid thani faife 
and boafting reafonings and opinion^ itrfhing vi|> 
in their Head, poffefs the faine place in fnch a 
one« .Thefe falfe and boaftrag reafoniDgs^ <ieno* 
minating modefty to be flnpidity ; temperance, tn> 
mianlin^fs; moderation, Tufiicity; decent expei&ce, 
illiberality ; thrufttheih all out .di%ra«efuily, atid 
expel them their territories, and lead in in triumph 
infolence and anarchy, and luxury and impu- 
* dence, with encomiums ancf applaufes, &ining 
with a great retinue, and crowned with crovra^. 
Infolence they denominate ediication ; anarciiy, 
iiberty; luxury, magnificence; and impudence, 
manhood. In this manner, a youth bred ixp with 
the necefTary defires changes into the Hcentiouf- 
Befs andTemiiTnefspf theunneoefTary and ubpro* 
fitable pleafures ; his tife is not regulated by any 
order, but deeming it pleafant, free, and happy, 
he puts all laws whatever on a level; like the ci- 
ty, he is fine and variegated, and many men and 
women too would defire to imitate his life, as he 
}faath in him a great many patterns of republiiis 
and of manners. 

It remains, that we go over the moft excellent 
xepublic, which is tyranny, and the moft excellent 
^man. Who is the tyrant. The change is from de^^ 
moeracy to tyranny, as from oligarchy to demo- 
cracy. An infatiable defireof riches, and a ne- 
%\g& of other things, through aUentio^ to making 
money, deftroys oligarchy} and an infatiabte 
thifft of liberty deftroys democracy. When a 
city is under a democracy, and i^ thirfting after li- 
berty. 



btttft and happens to haVe bad ctip^bearefs, und 
grows drunk with an unmioiced draught of k, be- 
yond what is nctieffary, it puniflies even the go^- 
venaors^ if they will not be entirely tame, and af- 
ford a deal of liberty, acciifing them as corrupted, 
and leaning towards oligarchy. ^ Such as are obe- 
dient to magiiliJ^ates are abiifed, as willing fiaves^ 
mnd good for nothing* Magiftrates who refembU 
IbbjedB^ and fofcgedls who nefemble miigiflrates, 
- are cooimended and honoured, both in public and 
private ; in fiieh a city they of neceflity foon go 
to the higheft pitch of liberty, and this inbred 
anarchy defcends into private families. The fa- 
ther reiembles the child, and is afraid of his fona. 
The fons accuftoiri tlwmfelves to rcfertible the 
father, and neither revere nor ftand in awe of their 
patents. Strangers are equalled with citizens. . 
The teacher fears and flatters the fcholars, and 
the fcholars defpife their teachers and tutoris. The 
youth refemHe the more advanced in years, and 
orival them in vtrords and deeds. The old men, 
iitting down with the young, are full of toerrir* 
mem and pleafantry, mimicking the youthi that 
they may not appear to be mwofe and defpotic. 
The flaves are no lefs free than thofe Who purchafe 
them; and wives have a perfed equality and li- 
berty with tlteir hufbands, and , hulbands witk 
their wives* — Tl^e fum of all thefe things, colIe<Sled 
together, make the fouls of the citizens fo delicate, 
that if any one bring rear to them any thing of 
flavery^ they J|re filled with indignation, and can- 
iiot endure it; and at length they regard not fke 
^ laws, written or unwritten, that no one whatever, 
' hy any manner of means, may become their ma^ 
ter. This is that government fo beautiful and 
yoiathful, whence tyranny fprings. But any 
thing in excefs, in animal or vegetable bodie6» 

in 
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in fcafons or in republics, is wont to occafion a 
mighty change to the reverie ; and exceffive li- 
berty feems to change into nothing but exceffive 
llavery, both with a- private perfon and a city. 
Thus licentioufnefs deilroys the democracy. Out 
of no other republic is tyranny conftituted but 
out of democracy ; and out of the moft exceffive 
liberty, the greateft and moft favage flavery. The 
race of idle and profufe men, one part of which 
was more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
cowardly, and followers, we compared to drones, 
fome with flings, others with none. Thefe two ' 
fpringing up in a republic, raife difturbance, as 
phlegm and bile in a natural body. Let us di- 
vide a democratic city into three, as it really is ; 
for one fuch fpecies as the above grows through 
licentioufnefs in it, no lefs than in the oligarchic, 
but is much more fierce: in oligarchy, becaufe it 
is not in places of honour, but is debarred from 
the magiftracies, it is unexetcifed, and does not be- 
come ftrong; but in a democracy this is the pre- 
fiding party, excepting a few ; and now it fays 
and does the moft outragedus things. Some other 
party is now always feparated from the multitude ; 
and while the whole are fomehow in purfuit of 
gain, fuch as are the moft temperate become the 
wealthieft, and have the greateft quantity of ho- 
ney ; hence the greateft quantity of honey, and 
what comes with the greateft eafe, is preffed 
otit of thefe by the droces. Such wealthy peo- 
ple are the pafture of the drones. The people 
who mind their own affairs, and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much property, but 
yet are the moft numerous, and the moft pre- 
valent in democracy, whenever it is fully assemhkdy ' 
would be a third Ipecies : but it will not oiFten 
fully afferable, if it does not get fome ihare of the 
t^oney. It does, however, always get a ihare, for 
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their leaders rob thofe who have fubftaiice, and 
give it to the people, that they' may have the moft 
diemfelves. Thefe, then, who are thus defpoiled, 
are obliged to defend themfelves, faying and doing" 
all they can among the people. Others, then, give 
them occaiion to formdefigns againft the people^ 
and fothey become oligarchic, even although they 
Ihould have no inclination to introduce a change 
of government : thence they go to accnfations, 
law-fait^, and contefts, one with another, the lead-* 
crs flandering, and the drone* flinging. 

The people are wont always to fet fome one itk 
a confpicuous manner over themfelves, to cherifli 
hiin, and greatly to increafe his power. • When* 
ever a tyrant rifes,' it is from this root, and. from 
nothing elfe, that he bloffoms. What then is the 
beginning of a change, from a prefident intoa tv* 
rant?' — The wolf in the temple of, Arcadia, deai* 
cated to Lycsean Jupiter, had this infcription^ 
" That whoever tafled human entrails, mixed with 
other facrifices, neccflarily became a wolf/' In 
the fame manner, he who, being prelident of the 
people, and receiving an extremely fubmiffive 
multitude, abftaiijieth not from kindred blood, 
but unjuflly accufing them^ and bringing them 
into courts of juftice, ftains himfelf with blood- 
ihed, and banifliesand flays, and *propofes the abo- 
lition of debts, and divifion of lands;*— muft not 
fuch a one either be deftroyed by hi^ enemies, or 
exercife tyranny, and, from being a man, become 
a wolf ? He now becomes feditious towards thofe 
who have fubftance, and when he fails he goes 
againft his enemies with open force, and becomes 
ap accompliihed tyrant ; and if they be unable to 
expel him, or put him to death by an accufation 
before the city, they confpire to cut him oflF pri- 
vately, by a violent death. On this account, all 
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thoie wlko mount up to tyranny invent the oekh 
hraied tyrannical deoiand of the people^ oertaiip^ 
guards for their perfons, that the afliftance of the 
people may be fecur^d tp them* The paQple> 
afraid of his lafety, bi;it fjpcure as to tjheir owii» 
grant them. Then thoie ^ho have fubftance» 
and the crime of hating the people^ fly ; and i£ 
any one of them is caught» he is put to death. 
This prefident of a city^ thus not behaving like 
a truly great man, tumbles down many Qthera* 
and fits in his chair a confummate tyraQt> inftead 
of a prefident of the city. Confide? now the hap- 
pinefs of the man and the city in which fuch a 
mortal arifes : in the fiift days, he fmiles, and fa- 
lutes every one he meets, fays he is no tyrant, pro- 
mifes many things, both in private and in publicj 
frees from debts, difiributes lands, both to the peo* 
pie in general, and thofe about him, afie^s to.be 
mild and of the patriot fpirit towards alL But 
when he has reconciled to himfelf fbme of hia i> 
reign enemies, and tranquillity is reAored, he raifes 
wars,that the people may want a leader,and that, be^ 
ing rendered poor by the payment of taxes,they may 
be under a necefiity of becoming intent on a daily 
fuflenance, and lefs. ready to confpire againfthim- 
If he fufpefts any of them, who are of free ^irks, 
will not allow him to govern, in order to l^ye 
ibme pretej^t for deflroying them, he expof^js them 
to the enemy. On thefe accounts, a tyrant is al- 
ways under a neceflity of raifing war. While he 
is aoing thefe things, he mud become moxt bate? 
ful to his citizens : fome of thofe who have been 
promoted along with him, and are in power, fpeak 
out freely, both to hi^n and among themfelve^, 
finding fault with the tranfadions. It behoves the 
tyrant then to cut off all thofe who are of a faore 
manly ft>irit9 if be means to govern, till he leave 
^ no 
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jao one, friend or foe, worth any thing; he muft 
earefblly obferve who is courageous, magnani- 
mous, wife, rich, and of neceiHity he muft be an 
enemy to. all thefe, and lay fnares, until he cleanfe 
the city of them. Thus he muft live with wicked 
people, and be^iMed by them too, or not live at 
all ; the more he is hated, the more guards he will 
ivant. But the worthy men being deftroyed, the 
worft muft be his guards. What a blefled poC* 
feffion ! But this army of the tyrant, fo beautiful, 
fo numerous, and multiform, muft be maintained. 
If there be any facred things in the city, thefe they 
will fpend, and the people obliged to pay the 
lighter taxes. When thefe fail, he and his drunken 
companions and aflbciates, male and female, ftiail 
be maintained out of the paternal inheritance; and 
the people who have made the tyrant ftiall nourifli 
him* If the people be enraged, and fay that they 
did uot make him to be flaves to his flaves, fcut 
that they might be fet at liberty from the rich in 
the city, who are now called good and worthy 
men, and order him and his companions to be 
gone out of the city, as a father drives out of his 
houfe his fon, with his tumultuary, drunken com- 
panions ; then indeed the people ffiall know what 
a beaft they are themfelves, and what a beaft they 
have generated, hugged, and bred up. While they 
are the weaker, they attempt to drive out the ftrong- 
er. The tyrant will ftrip them of their armour* 
The people, defending themfelves againft the 
fmoke of flavery, have fallen into the fire of def- 
potifm ; infteiad of that exceffive and unfeafon^ble 
liberty, embracing the^moft rigorous and wretch- 
ed flavery of bondmen. — ^Thus, to fpeak modeftly, 
we have fufficiently fliewn how tyranny arifes out 
of democrai^, and what it is after it is rifen. 

. END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK.' 

^ Vol. I. ^ C c thb 
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THE NINTH BOOK. 

T HE tyrannical man himfelf remains yet to 
be confidered, in what manner he arifes out 
of the democratic, and what kind of man he is, 
and whether he is wretched or happy; of thpfc 
pleafures and deiires which are not nece0ary, /omc 

' are repugnant to law ;' thefe indeed appear to fpring 
np in every one, but being chq/iifed by the .kwsy 
and the better defires, along with reafon, they 
either forfake fome men altogether, or are lefs in 
number, and feeble ; in others they are in greater 
number, and more powerful. Thefe lawlefs 
deiires are fnch as are excited in fleep, when the 
xationai part of the foul which governs it is aileep, 
and the part which is brutal and favage, being 
filled with meats and drunk ennefs, frifks about> 
and puihing away fleep, wants to go and accom- 
pliih its pradices*; in fuch a one it dares to do 
every thing, as being loofed and difengaged from 
all modeily and difcretion ; for it fcruples not the 
embraces, as it imagines, of gods, men, or beafts ; 
Tior to kill any one ; in one word, is wanting in 
no folly nor impudence. There is in every one 
a certain fpecies of deiires, which is terrible, fa- 
vage, and irregular, even in fome who feem to 
us to be entirely moderate. 

RecoUeii now what kind of man we faid the 

, democratic one was ; educated from his infancy 
under a parlimonious father, who valued the 
avaricious deiires alone; but being afterwards 
eonverfant with thofe who are more refined, run- 
ning into their manner, and all fort of infolence^ 
from a deteflation of his father's parfimony ; how- 
ever, having a better natural temper than thofe 
who corrupt him, and being drawn oppolite ways, 
he fettles into a manner in the middle of both, and 
participating moderately, as he imagines, of each 

of 
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'of them, be leads a life neither iUiberal nor licen- 
tious, becoming a democratic man from an arifto- 
cratic. His fon is educated in his manners, but 
the fame things happening to him as to his father, 
he is drawn into all kinds of Ucentioufnefs, which 
is termed, however, by thofe who draw him off, 
the moll complete liberty. His father, the do- 
melfics, and others, are aiding to thofe defires 
which are in the middle :, but when the tyrant- 
makers have no hopes of retaining the youth in 
their power any other way, they contrive to ex- 
cite in him a certain love, which prefides over the 
indolent defires, and fuch as minifter readily to 
their pleafures ; and when other defires make a 
noife about him, full of their odours and per- 
' fumes, and crowns and wines, and the pleafures of 
the moft diffolute kind, then truly he is fur- 
rounded with madnefs as a life guard, and that 
prefidentpf the foul rages with phrenzy, till he 
kills all modefty, is cleanfed of temperance, and 
filfasd w^ ^additional madnefs. This is the fcwr- 
mation of a tyrannical man. After this there are 
feaftings' among them, and revellings, banquetting, 
and miftrefles, and all fuch things as may be ex- 
pedkd where the tyrants love, drunkennefe and 
madnefs, govern all in fhe foul. After this there 
is borrowing and pillaging of fubftance, and 
fearchistg for every thing which they are able, by 
rageand phrenzy, deceit and violence^to carry off; 
pilfering and beguiliag parents. When the fub- 
fknce of father and molher fails, he will break 
into'houfes,robintheftreeta, rifle temples- Thofe 
defires which heretofore were only loofe from their 
flavfery in fleep, when' he was yet under the laws 
4nd hisfather,when under democratic government, 
noW;When he is tyrannized over by his pafiions, 
fliall be equally as loofe when he is awake, and 
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from no horrid flaughter or deed fhall he abftain ; 
but the tyrant within }x\m Jiving without any rejlraint 
of law and government^ fhall lead him on to every 
mad attempt. Such as thefe eilablifh as tyrant, 
the man who among them hath himfelf moft of 
the tyrant, and in greateft flrength within his own 
foul. If the city rcluds, he Ihall bring in other 
young people, and chaftife his formerly beloved 
mother and father country ^ as the Cretans fay. But 
liberty and true friendfhip the tyrannic difpoiition 
never tailed. Let us finilh then our worft man. 
He will be awake fuch as we defcribed him afleep, 
and he who appears the moft wicked, ftiaU really 
be the moft WTetched; as many men as many 
minds ; as city is to city, as to virtue and happi- 
nefs, fo will man be to man ; kingly government 
is the beft, and tyranny is the worft. No city is 
more wretched than that which is under tyranny, 
nor any more happy than that under regal power. 
Both the city and the tyrant ftiall be flavifti, poor, 
timorous; and you will find more lamentations 
and groans, weepings and torments, than in any 
other city, ff^e Jhould not merely conjeSure about 
matters of such importance^ but moft thoroughly in-- 
quire into themy by reasoning of this kind^ for the in-* 
quiry is concerning the moft important matter ^ a good 
. lifi and a bad. ' 

Such private men as are rich, and poflfefs many 
flaves, have this refemblance at leaft of tyrants, 
that they rule over many : if they live fecurely, 
and are not afraid of their domeftics, it is bccaufe 
the whole city gives afliftanee tQ each partii:ular 
man : but if a god fhould lift a man, his wife and 
children, with fifty flaves, out of the city, and let 
them down in a defart, in what kind of fear would 
he be about hinrfelf, his wife and children, left 
they fhould be deftroyed by the domeftics ! 

Such, 
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Such, and mudh worfe, is the tyrant in his ty- 
rannical city ; — envious, faithlcfs,cowatdly , unjuft,/ 
unfriendly, upholy, and a fink and breeder of all 
wickednefs. 

Now tell me which is the firft and which the 
laft, as to happinefs, the regal, the ambitious, the 
oligarchic, the democratic, and the tyrannic man 
and city. The beft and jufteft is the happieft. 

Thus, Sir, you have fome of Plato's fentiments 
of morals and politics, how much they are to Mr* 
Turgot^s purpofe, we may Ihew in another letter; 
mean time I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



My dear Sir, 

I PROMISED you to add to the refearches of 
Polybius and Plato, concerning the mutability 
of governments, thofe of Sir Thomas Smith, wiio, 
as he tells us, on the 28th of March, 1565, in 
the 7th of Eliz. and 51ft year of his age, was 
ambaflkdor from that queen to the court of France, 
and then publiftied "The Commonwealth of Eng- 
land,'' not as Plato made his Republic, Xenophon 
his Kingdom of Perfia, or Sir Thomas Moore his 
Utopia, feigned commonwealths, fuch as never 
were nor ihall be, vain imaginations, phantafies of 
philofophers, but as England flood, and was go- 
verned at that day* 

In his 7th chapter, and the two following, he 
gives us his opinion of the origin of a kingdom, 
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an aliftocracy, and democracy. The third " he 
fuppofes to grow naturally out of -the fecond, and 
the fecond out of the firft, which originated in 
patriarchal authority. But as there is nothing re- 
markable, either in favour ^f our fyftcm or igainft 
it, J fhould not have quoted the book, in this place, 
but for the fake of its title. The conftitution of 
England is in truth a republic, and has been ever 
fo coniGdered by foreigners, and by the moft learn- 
ed and enlightened Englifhmen, although the word 
commonwealth has become unpopular and odious, 
fince the unfuccefsful and injudicious attempts ,to 
abolifti monarchy and ariftocracy, between the 
years 1640 and 1660.^ 

Let us proceed then to make a few obfervations " 
upon the Difcourfes of Plato and Polybius, and 
ftiew how forcibly they prove the neceflity of per- 
manent laws, to reftrain the paflions and vices of 
men, and to fecure to the citizens the bleffings 
of fociety, in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
lives, liberties, and; properties ; and the neceflity 
of different orders of men, with various and op- 
pofite powers, prerogatives, and privileges, to 
watch over one another, to balance each other, 
afid to compel each other at all times to be real 
guardians of the laws. 

Every citizen muft look up to the laws, as his 
mailer, his guardian, and his friend; and when- 
eveirany of his fellow cit:i»ens> whether magiftrates 
or fubjeds, attempt to deprive him of his right, 
he muft appeal to the laws ; if the ariftocracy 
encroach, he muft appeal to the democracy ; if 
they a;re divided, he muft appeal to the monarchical 
power tp decide between them, by joining with 
that which adheres to the laws ; if the dettiocracy 
^s on the fcramble for power, he muft appeal to 
tJbe a|iftocracy, and th)^ monarchy, which by unit- 
ing 
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ing may reftrain it. If tte regal authority pre- 
fumes too far, he muft appeal to the other two. 
Without three divifions of power, ftationed to 
watch each other, and cojupare each other's con- 
duft with the laws, it will be impoflible that the 
laws fhould at all times preferve their authority, 
and govern all men. 

Plato has fufficiently afferted the hoilour of the 
laws, ^and the neceflity of proper guardiaps of 
them; but has no where delineated the various 
orders of guardians, and the neceffity of a ba- 
lance between them : he has, neverthelefs, given 
us premifes from whence the abfolute neceffity of 
fuch orders and equipoifes may be inferred ; he 
has fhewn how naturally every fimple fpecies of 
government degenerates. The ariftocracy, or am- 
bitious republic, becomes immediately an oligar- 
chy — ^What ihall be done to prevent it? Place 
two guardians of the laws to watch the arifto- 
cracy : one, in the fliape of a king, on one fide 
of it;' another, in the fhape of a democratical 
aflfembly, on the other fide. The ariftocracy, be- 
come an oligarchy, changes into a democracy — 
How ftiall it be prevented? By giving the natu- 
ral ariftocracy in fociety its rational and jnft weighty 
and by giving it a regal power to appeal to, againft 
the madnefs of the people. Democracy becomes 
a tyranny — ^How ftiall this be prevented ? By giv- 
ing it an able independent ally in an ariftocraticaf 
aflembly, with whom it may unite againft the un-- 
juft and illegal defigiis of any one man. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



ANCIENT DEMOCRATIC AL REPUBLICS. 



CARTHAGE. 



My dear Sii", .» 

IK order to fhew the theory of Socrates, as re- 
ported by Plato, in a clearer light ; and to be * 
convinced that he has not exaggerated in his de- 
Icription of the n^utability in the charafters of' 
liien, and the forms of government; we Ihould 
look into the hiftory of thofe ancient republics, 
from whence he drew his obfervations and rea- 
fonings. Although it is probable that Greece was * 
his principal theatre, yet we may reafonably fup- 
pofe that Carthage, and a multitude of other re- 
publics in Italy, befides that of Rome, were not 
unknown to him. 

The hiftory of Greece fhould be to our coun- 
trymen, what is called in many families on the 
contineift a boudoir; an od^agonal apartment in a 
houfe, with a full-length mirror on every fide, 
and another in the ceiling. The ufe of it is, 
when any of the young ladies, or young gentle- 
men if you will, are at any time a little out of 
humour, they may retire to a place where, in 
whatever diredion they turn their eyes, they fee 
their own faces and figures multiplied without 
end. By thus beholding their own beautiful per- 
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broi^t jiipo» them by tbeii: anger, they may ire- 
covi^r dbeir iemi^ers aad th$ir jcli^rms togedb^jr^ 
A few ihoft iketch^s i>f tke ancient repubiLcd 
will ferve to ifee*^, not oaly that the or^r^ we 
defend ^se €OJiQmo0 to adl of them; that the 
pijofpfirity d^ diUfMion of .each was ^ propor^ 
tk^n to the carjs taJcen to huiance them > and that 
diey all wei>e indebted, for their frequent feoH^ 
tion«, the rife a^ad progrefs .of Gormptiooi, aod 
their .decline and fall, to the imperfe6tion of theii' 
orders, aad their defefis in the balance. 

As there are ie2:ta^t no writings of any Cartba^ 
ginian pbiloi^pber, ftatefm^n, .or hiAorian, we 
have BO ei3ra£i information iCOfq^ming the foxm of* 
tPneiiT x^onUoiOn^ealth, hut what appears in a £bw 
ImAs of Qre^ aiid Roman amtibctt'S. Their x:ffm^ 
merce and riches, .their empire^ the fea, and 
^]^ten£ ve dominion of two ithonfand .miles .on thie 
feftrcoafl;^ dieir obftin^te juilttary contefts with 
R^ine> aad tihe ionlg ^duration of /their gav^n^ 
meait, proyc both that their population and poweif 
Wieise ivery great, and their cobftitution good ; e& 
pec^^lLy as, for the fpace of /fi\ce hundred yezxa, 
tlheir trant^iiillity was never amerBupted by f«dv 
tion, noj tht»r liberties attempted by the ambi^ 
tiw of any of their icitia^ns. 

The national character was military, as well ^ 
commeneiaL; .and, although (bey weise avaricious^ 
they were not effeminate. 

The .monarchical power was in two fuffetes^ 
the.ariftociJatical in the fenate, and the democra- 
tical was held by the people in a body.* Thefe 
are faid to have been nicely balanced? but we 
know not .in what manner. . The chief magiftrates 
wore annually clciled by the people. The fena- 
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tors, w^re ele&ed too, and, although it is not cer** 
tain, it is moft probable, by the people ; but ic 
appears that thrbc qualifications were indifpen^ 
fable in every fenator — birth, merit, and wealth: 
this laft requifite renderied commerce honourable^ 
even in the firil of the patricians and fenators; 
fhemfelves, and animated the commercial genius 
of the nation. This government thus far refem- 
bles thofe of the United States of America more 
than any other of the ancient republics, perhaps 
more than any of the modern : but when we in- 
quire for the balance, it is not to be found. The 
fuffetes had not more authority than Roman con- 
fuls J they had bur a part of the executive pbwer, 
and none of the legiilative : much of tbe execu- 
tive, and all the legiilative, was in the fenate and 
people.— ^The balance then could only be betweea 
thefe two. Now it i^ impofiible to balance two 
aifemblies, without introducing a third powers 
one or other will be moft powerful, and, which- 
ever it is, it will continually fcramble till it gets 
the 'whole: in faft, the people here had the 
whole, as much as in any of our ftates ; fo that 
while the citizens were uncorrupted and gave 
their votes honeftly for fuffetes and fenators, all 
went well : and it is extremely remarkable, that 
with all their acknowledged eagernefs for money, 
this people were fo many centuries untainted with 
luxury and venality ; and preferved their primi- 
tive frugality of manners, and integrity in elec- 
tions. As to the Roman accufations of infince- 
lity, there is no more reafon to believe them, 
than there would be to believe a Carthaginian 
who ftiould retort the reproach. 1\i\%^ as well 
as other inftances, tnay^lead us to doubt the uni- 
veriality of the do6lrine,< that commerce corrupt j 
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manners. There was another remarkable in* 
fiitution, that the fenate ihould always be una- 
nimous ; and if any one fenator inufled upon 
his own. opinion, againfl all the reft, there could 
be no deciiion, but by an appeal to the people. 
— This again gave a ilrong democratical cad 
to the conflitution. Such a tendency could only 
be balanced- by the laws, which, requiring a lai^e 
fortune for every fenator and public officer, in 
order to fupport his dignity, and fecure him 
againfl the temptations to corruption, conBncd 
the choice to the firft families and abilities united. 
— -This was liable to great objeftion ; becaufe 
great abilities might often be^poffeffed by. men of 
obfcure original, and fmaUer property,, who 
were thereby excluded. To this law, neverthe- 
lefs,, may be afcribed the duration of the re- 
public. 

Another remarkable check, jvhich was perhaps 
the original model from whence the Venetian in- 
quiiition was copied, was a committee of one 
hundred and four members of the fenate, ap- 
pointed to watch the ambition of the great fami^ 
lies. To this body all their admirals and gene- 
rals were required to render an account of their 
cbndudl at the end of every year. 

Out of this body were eleded a fub-committee 
of five, who had very great power : their office 
was for life ; and they filled up their own vacan- 
cies out of the one hundred and four, and all 
the vacancies, even in the one hundred and four, 
out of the fenate; they had the fupreme tribu- 
nal of criminal jurifdidion. This power muft 
have been terrible to all ; to the people, fenate, 
and fuffetes ; yet it was the check which pre- 
ferved the fiate from fedition and convulfions. 

It 
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It grd# ttnpopular; and tlie kw which Jit laik 
made it anniTal afid dleftive^ plt)bab)y laid tb^ 
foundation of the ruin of the commonweahh, b^ 
chaogiisg the balancei aiid introducing, the dond*. 
-ndtiopkbiii The balances iii tbi$> the moil demo^ 
eraticai republic of antiquity^ contrived hf the 
people themfelyes to temper their own polnreri 
are ^jctremelj remarkiible ; the fnffetds rep^^tnt^ 
ed, like the cdnfnis at Rome^ the majefty of the 
conlmpnwealth, and had a ihare of executive au^ 
thority ; the council of five had criminal jutifdic^ 
tion, and inquifitorial powe^ ; the one hundred- 
abd foilr were a body chofcn out Of the feiiitte, 
by the fivei fdr tjieir fupport ; then conies the 
fenate at large; audi lau of alh the people iit 
lame. iHere are five orders completely drfiin£i» 
bended the necefiary legal qualification of great 
wealth : yet all thefe checks, although they pre* 
ierv^d the ftate five hundned years, cotild not 
prolong its period above feven hundred } beeauft^ 
after all, the balance was not natural, nor efiec** 
tual. The elecutive power was not £^pahited 
from the tegiflatiVe ; nor the different partfe of the 
legiflature properly divided or balanced: the eiH 
ecutive power and judicial were both chiefly in le^ 
giflative hands. 

The noble families, thus ' fecureH in jKiiifeflion 
both of legillative and executive power, cduld 
not be reftrained by all the ligament;s which had 
been contrived to preferve the equipoife between 
thenk and the people : they divided into two fac- 
tions, with the family of Hanno at the head of 
one> and that of Barcas of the other; firft at-, 
tacked the council of five^^ whofe power was uqn 
popuUr, as well as odious to the nobles; eafily 
procured a law to make. that annually . eledivef 

or* 
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^M', lu other tipords, aa inftrum^ent always in the 
hands of the prevaiting hSdon^ a^ fuch a fbali 
bodyi, fo changeable, muft ever be ; and over« 
turned t]^e conftitution* The Eomaas had al! 
the advantage of thcfe diffenfiojis iu the war, by 
which thjcy finally deftroyed their rival power fo 
^e£luaUy, that fcarce a trace of it remains to be 
fecn, even in ruins. Their virtues Were not cac* 
tinguilhcd to the laft, and fome of the greateft ez« 
amples of pattiotifm and heroifm were exhibited 
even in their escpiring agonies. 
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i 

My dear Sir, 

TVEONYSIUS Halicarnaffenfis has not only 
\m . given us his own judgment, that the tnoA 
per&ft fbrm of government is that which con<* 
iiils of an equal mixture of monarchy, ariilocra*^ 
cy, and democracy, in the fpeech which he puts 
into the mouth of Valerius, but has repeated the 
iame fentiment, in his own namei in other parts 
of his work. In the feventh fedtion of his k* 
cond book of the Roman Antiquities, he fays 

of 
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of Romulus, that he was extremely capable of 
infiHuting the moft perfect form of govern- 
ment. And again, '^ I ihall firfl fpeak of. the 
form of government he inilituted, which I look 
upon, of all others, to be the moft felf-fuffi- 
cient to anfwer all the ends both of peace and 
war/*' This is a mixture of monarchy, arifto- 
cracy, and democracy, extolled by Polybius; and 
is nearly the fame with that of Lycui^s, infti- 
tuted at Spartai about a hundred years before. 
As the conftitutions of Rome and Sparta lafted 
fo many centuries longer than others of Greece 
and Italy, and produced effeAs fo amazing upon 
the human charader, we may rationally afcribe 
that duration, and thofe effefts, to this compofi- 
tion, although the balance was very impei^fe^ in 
both. The legal power, both of the kings and 
people, in both, were unequal to thatvbf the fc- 
nate, a^d therefore the predominant charader iu 
both was ariftocracy. In Sparta, the influence 
of the monarchy and democracy was derived 
chiefly from the oath taken by the kings and 
ephori to fupport each other— An authority 
founded thus in opinion, in religion, or rather 
fuperftition, not in legal power, would keep the 
fenate in fome awe, but not in any certain re- 
ftraint. - r 

Romulus divided all the people into three 
parts, and appointed a perfon of the firft rank to 
be the chief of each of them. Then he fubdi- 
vided each of thefe into ten others, and appoint- 
ed as many of the braveft men to be the lea^lers 
of thefe. The greater divifions he called tribes, 
and the lefTer curiae t the commanders of the 
tribes were called tribuni; and thofe of the cu- 
riae, curiones.^ He then divided the land into 

thirty 



thirty portions, and gave one of tliem to each 
curia* He diilinguifhed thofe who were eminent 
for their birth, virtues, and riches ; and to thefe 
he gave the name of fathers. The obfcure, the 
mean, and the poor, h^ called plebeians, in imi"^ 
tation ^of the govei^nment at Athens, where, at 
that time, thofe who were diftinguifted by their 
birth and fortune, were called "well-born/' to 
whom the adminifiration of government was com- 
mitted; and the reft of the people, who had no 
ftiare in it,'".hulbandmen." Romulus appoint- 
ed the patricians to be prieft«, magiftrates^ and 
judges. The inftitution by which every plebeian 
was allowed to choofe any patrician for his pa- 
tron, introduced an intercourfe of good officeij 
between thefe orders, piade the patricians emulate 
each other in ads of civility and humanity to 
their clients, and contributed to preferve the 
peace and harmony of Rome in fo remarkable a 
manner, that in all the contefts which happened 
fpr fix hundred and twenty years, they never pro- 
ceeded to bloodfhed. 

The king, according to the inftitution of 
Romulus, had feveral important fun6iions, viz. 
I • Supremacy in religion, ceremonies, facrifices, 
and worftiip. 2« The guardianfliip of the laws, 
and adminiftration of juftice, in all cafes, whe- 
ther founded on the law of nature, or the civil 
law : he was to take cognizance of the greateft 
crimes in perfon, leaving the lefler to the fenate ; 
amd to obferve, that no errors were committed in 
their judgments : he was to affcmble both the fe- 
nate and the people ; to deliver his opinion, firft, 
and pufrfue the rcfolutions of the majority. — rRo- 
mulus, however, wifely avoided that remarkable 
Spartan abfurdity, of two kings. 

The 
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Tiie fenaie were to delberaie ind dcXtmmie, 
hy a majoxity o£ ToteA, all qoeftioa^ which the 
king fliould piopofe to them. This initittttioEi 
alio Romalus took fnun die coailkuiioa of the 
LacedaensoniaDs. The kmgs, io both coofittit-* 
tions, were fo far from being abfolitte» that thef^ 
had not the whole eiiecutive power, nor any ne- 
gative upon the legiflature ; in fliort, the whole 
power m the government was veiled in the fier 
nate. 

The people had three privileges; to choofe 
magiilratee (yet all the great employa&ents mu& 
be confined to the patricians); ix> enad laws; atnd 
to determii^ concerning war, when pnopoied by 
the king : but the concurrence of the ienate be- 
ing neceflary to give a ian£^ionto their decifion:8> 
their power was not without controuL 

To feparaie the executive froia the kgiflativib 
power; and the juc£cial from both, and to pYc the 
king, the fenate, and people, each a negatire in 
the legiilatttre, is ib fimple, and to us appears lb 
obvious an improvement of this plan, dbat it is 
furprifing it did not occur to Romulus, as well 
as to Lycuxgus : but, in thofe early times^ pw- 
haps neither kings, nor nobles, nor people, were 
willing to have their. pre]K>gatives and privilegea 
fo exa&ly afcertained* The nobles, in both aaa- 
tions, had almoil all the influence, and were no 
doubt as jealous of royal as they were of popu- 
lar power. It is certain that, although the gCK 
vemment was called monarchical, it was in xesl^ 
ity ariilocratical in an high degree. There is a ^ 
remarkable example of ariftocratical 3rt,^ in the 
manner of obtaining the determination of the 
pecxple : they were not permitted to VQte in one 
common aifembly ; lihey were caUed in the^ jcU't 

riag; . 
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im i the nu^arity of votes in n cum dUcided its 
T4)iice; and a majority of curiae was tbe rdblVe 
of the whole people. 

Had Romulus died in peace, ajid lelt a fbn^his 
monarchy would probably have defceaded in his 
family : but a conteft arofe immediately here (as 
it has done in all other nations where the people 
had not a negative, and where the executive pow- 
er has been partly in the hands of ^ king, and 
partly in a fenate) between the king and the no-« 
bles ; and Romulus was put to death by the pa- 
tricians, for aiming, as they pretended, at more 
power than ^his ihare. This enabled the patrici- 
ans to carry their firft point; for it is always the 
viirfl point of the arifiocracy to make the fim ma- 
.giftrate eledive; in this they are. alv^^ys at iirft 
joined by the people; but, after feeing the ufe 
^which the nobles make of thefe ^ledlions a few 
times, the people themfelvesihave always made it 
hereditary. 

Numa was chofen, a man of peace, piety, and 
humanity, who had addrefs enough to make the 
nobles and people believe that he was married to 
the goddefs Egeria, and received from his celef- 
tiabconibrt all his laws and meafures. 

TuUus Hoftilius, a man of great merit, was 
chofen in his (lead ; but after a glorious, at leaft 
a viftorious, reign of thiny-two years, was mur- 
dered by the patricians, headed by Aucus Mar- 
cius, grandfon of Numa by his only dai:^hter, 
who thought his family-right prior to that of 
Tullius. 

Ancus was elected king, and died a natural 
death. 

Lticius Tarquinius, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, in which he had enlarged the terri- 
tory, beautified the city, and fhewn himfclf wor- 

VoL. I. E e thy 
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thy of the crown. Was ailaffinated in his palaccr 
by. the two fons of Ancus Marcius, who had 
learned the family policy t but their projeft wa^ 
unfortunate ; the people loved Lucius, executed 
the infiruments of the murder, baniihed the two 
fons of Ancus, and confifcated their eftates. 

Servius TuUius, who had married the daugh- 
ter of Lucius, was now elevated to the throne 
by the people, much againft the will of the fe- 
nate and patricians, becaufe Lucius was not one 
of them, but of Greek extraflion. Tullius was 
chiefly fupported by the people, always difagree- 
able to the patricians, who held his advancement 
to the throne to be illegal. The adminiflration 
of Tullius is an artful fyftem of duplicity, to 
preferve his charader, of the man of the people, 
and, at the fame time, appeafe the fury of the 
patricians, by really undermining the authority 
of the people, ana throwing the whole power 
into their hands. In purfuance of his prin- 
ciple to pleafe both fides, he made excellent 
equitable regulations for regiftering the people, 
eftablifhing a militia, and proportioning the buF^ 
dens of war according to the property and abi- 
lities of all ranks; but he fubdivided the fix 
clafles into one hundred and ninety-three cen- 
turies : the firft . clafs was compofed wholly of 
the rich, and contained ninety-eight of the cen- 
turies.^ If the centuries of »thc firft clafs were 
unanimous, as they generally were, they carried 
every point by a majority of three ; if they dif- 
agreed, the centuries of the fecond clafs were 
called r if they difagreed, the third came -for- 
ward; and fo on, till ninety-feven centuries a- 
greed : if the numbers continued equal, ninety- 
fix to ninety-fix, the fixth clafs was called, which 
was compofed wholly of the pooreft people, and 
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« contained but one century; but even the votes 
of the fourth clafs were rarely called for, and the 
votes of the fifth and fixth were generally ufelefs. 
When the people voted by curis?, the vote of 
every citizen was given, and^ as the poor were 
moft numerous, they were always fure of a large 
majority; but when thus taken by centuries, that 
numerous body of the poor, which compofed the 
iixth century, were wholly infignificant, and thofe 
of the fifth and fourth very nearly fo. By chang- 
ing the votes from curia to centuries, Tullius 
wholly changed the fundamental conftitution,and 
threw the ele^Slions of magiftrates civil and mili- 
tary, the power of enafting and repealing laws, 
declaring war, and making peace, all into the 
power of the rich patricians. The people had 
not fenfe enough to fee this ; nor to fee another 
thing of more importance, viz. that the king had 
been driven to the neceflity of this artful flattery 

*of the patricians, by his not being independejnt 
of them, and by their iharing with him in the 

; executive powet*. Tullins had two daughters, miar- 
xied to the grandfons of his predeceflfbr, Aruns 
and Tarquinius. The patricians were ftill caball- 
ing againft TuUius, and fet up Tarquin, one of his 
fons-in-law, againft him ; but as a majority were 
not for his depofition, Tarquin and his impious 
an^ inceftuoTjs wife joined the cabal in the mur- 
der of her firft hulband and her father. Tarquin, 
in time, murdered on all hands, patricians ^nd 
plebeians.~He was expelled by Brutus. 

This whole hiftory, from Romulus to Tarquin, 
is one continued ftruggle of the noble families 
for the firft place ; ~ and another unaiifwerable 
proof of the neceffity of having three orders, and 
each order independent, in order to form an ef- 
feftual equilibrium. Tl^e people were very little 
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regarded by the fenate or patricians ; this kings 
only now and then coqrted the people for fup* 
port againft their rivals aiiiong the p^rician fa* 
milies* The tyranny of Tarquin mad^ the natw 
of king odious and unpopular : tlie patricians, 
who were the principal condu£lors of the revolu- 
tion, took advantage of this ; — ^for what ? To 
reflore and improve Romulus's plan of a mixed 
government? No; j)nt to eftabliih their favour- 
ite ariftocr^cy upon the ruins of monarchy. Two 
confuls, in imitation of the two Spartan kings, 
were to be eleded annually, by the votes of die 
p^eopk, which carried the name of a democratical 
power; but the votes were uken by centuries, 
not by tribes, which made the patricians mafters 
of th^ elei^idns, a^d *cdnfiituted an ariftocrtcy in 
reality* Fropi this moment a haughty fa£lion of 
ielfiih patricians apl3|eai^> who affe^led to deipife 
the people, to redu^ them to fervitude, . and d^ 
tabliih a defpodc oligarchy* The people had fuf- 
fered their prejudices to blind them fo far as to be 
tricked put of their king, who was at Icftft b het- 
ter friend to them than the piitricians Were, and 
now the contefts were whdly between patricians 
and plebeians ; the former had now got the eon- 
fule, and confequeiitly the executive yower, as 
much in their hands as ever the nobles m Venice 
had thjeir doge, x)r as the Qobles in Poland have 
their king.. 

The plebeians were now in a moft wretched 
fituation. They v^ere obliged to ferve in the wars, 
t6 keep out the Tarquins and their allies, at their 
oWn experice., which frequently obliged them to 
borrow money at exorbit;aht intereft of the ^atri-* 
cians, who had engrofled the greater part of the 
wealth; and, as the country was oftcai ravaged 
by the enemy, many loft all their efieds« Un- 
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able to pay the pdincipal» ^th accumuUtedrloads 
of intereft upon iiiiereft> they were frequeatty 
confined by their creditor^ in chains, and fcourged 
with whips; for the law, to which they had fcK)l- 
ifldy confented, had made the debtor a flave to 
the creditor. The people began to demand an 
abolition of debts; the fenate appointed a dila- 
tor. A confufion of foreign wars ^nd domeftic 
diiJcntioas enfues, till we come to the ftory fi> 
beautifully told by livy and Dionyfius^ of the 
man who had been in twenty-eight battles, who 
appeared before the people, and ihewf^ on his 
ba^k the bleeding fears ii^i&ed by a mercikTs 
crecUtcHT. At this time the patricians had plui^^ 
into thek iiibal difficuky, a violent conteft among 
< th^mMve8)». betweien a furious ^adlong paiiy 
which always apfi^ars, fc^ an ol^^rchy, and thie 
iuoderate men, who defiie to eoMinue the arifio- 
cracy J the yo^ng patricians generally follow ^be 
h^i%hty Clatidius, and the mild Valerius jcoims 
the people. The oUgarcW pxievaHs, ai^ the de*- 
cemvirate is eftabliifeed : tneir tyranny drives the 
people to the facred mountain; and, at laft> the 
tribunate was eftablifhed.—- Here is the firft fymp- 
tom of any fyftem purfued by the people : this 
was a balance^<^but what 'kind of balance ? No- 
body thought of another council, a houfe of rc- 
j}>refenta(ives> whofhould <have a negative ; mAy 
if they 'had, it would not have availed without a 
.king ; for fuch a new aflfembly woixld foon have 
.heen eithei: wholly fubjefited to the fenate, or 
would have vot«d it ufelefs. In truth, the mo- 
narchical power being fuppreffed, and the execu- 
tive authority, as well as legiflative, being nowon- 
ly in the fenate and people, Ja ilniggle commenc-^ 
'©d between thcfe two, 
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The people were on the feramble for more 
power; and firft obtained a law, that all laws 
pafled in their afiemblies by tribes, fhould have 
equal force with thofe made in the affembly by 
-centuries ; then, that all polls and dignities ihould 
be enjoyed by the plebeians equally with the pa- 
tricians ; and that the decrees of the people fhould 
have the fame force, and affe^l the patricians iii 
the fame manner, as thofe pafled by the fenate* 
All this was very jufl, and only brought the de- 
mocracy to an equality with the ariflocracy; but 
whenever thefe two are equal in legal power, 
numbers will foon turn the balance in favour of 
the democracy, imlefs there is a third power to 
intervene. Accordingly it fo happened, and the 
people went on fiom ftep to flep, increafing their 
owiT importance, and diminifhing that of the fe- 
nate, until it was found fhut up in Utica; but, 
before this, the people were divided into parties, 
and Csefar, at the head of one, pafTed the Rubi- 
con, that is, fet the mofl facred law of his coun- 
try at open defiance- From this time the govern- 
ment became a government of men, and the worfl 
of men. 

From this example, as from all others, it ap- 
pears, that there can be no government of laws 
without a balance, and that there can be no ba- 
lance without three orders ; and that even th^ec 
orders can never balance each other, unlefs each 
in its department is independent and abfolute. 
For want of this, the flruggle was firfl between 
the king and fenate; in which cafe the king 
mufl always give way, unlefs fup ported by the 
people. Before the creation of tribunes, the peo- 
ple were in no fenfe independent, and therefore 
could not fupport the kings. After the aboli- 
tion of kings, the fenate had no balance either 

way* 
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way, and accordingly became at once a tyraiN 
nical oligarchy. When the people denu^nded 
their right> and obtained a check, they were not 
Iktisfied ; and grafped at more and more, power, 
until they obtained all, there being no monarchic 
cal power to aid the fenate. But the moment 
the power became coUefted into this one centre^ 
it was found in reality fplit into three ; and as 
Caefar had the largeft of the three ihares, he in- 
ftantly ufurped the whole. / 
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l-ACIT.USi 

t)^rSii*, 

BEFORE we proceed t6 the Greeks, We tnay^ 
even mention the favages. Every nation in 
North America has a king, a fe^nate, and a people^ 
The royal office is eledlive, but it is for life; 
his facherns ire his ordinary coundl. Where all 
the national affairs are deliberated and refolved 
in the firft inftance i but iti the greateft of all, 
.which is declaring war, the king and fachems 
call a national affembly rotind a gfeat council 
fire, communicate to the people their refolution, 
and facrifice an animal. Thofeof the people who 
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ipprovc the war, partake of Ae factifice; throir 
the faatdiet into a tree, alter the example of the 
king ; and join in the inbfequent war foBgs aod 
trances. Thole who di&pproVe Uke ik> jpart of 
the iacri!fice, but retire* 
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The ancient German nations mentioned bj Ta* 
citus, had among them at leaft two forts of govern- 
ments. One was monarchy ; and the king was ab- 
folute, as appears by thefe words : *' Exceptis iis 
" gentibus quae regnantur ; ibi enim et fuper ingc- 
nuos, et fuper nobiles, afcendunt liberti: apud ce- 
teros, impares libertini, libertatis ai^mentum/** 
The other fpecies of government Was ariftocracy ; 
for though there was a mixture of monarchy, arif- 
tocracy, and democracy, yet the power of the king 
and people was fo feeble,~and that of the nobles, as 
comprehended under the titles of princes^ dukes, 
and counts, was fo predominant, that the govern- 
ment 

\ 

* There cannot be a {Wronger proof than this, that the monarchy 
was of the moft abfolote kiod,^ that it was indeed a fimple defpotiiiD; 
and Tacitus hhnielf gives the e?q>lanation of it, iti' lus account of 
the origin of this kind of .ftavery. ^^ Aleam ibbrii inter ieria exer- 
*< cent, tanta lucrandi perdendi\ e temeritate, ut, cum omnia deft- 
*^ cerunt, extremo ac noviffimo ja6hi, 'de libertate et de corpofe 
<< contend^t. ViAus volnn^tariam ieryitiitemadit).'qusMM|ttf4nj)ini9r, 
'< quaqquam robuftior, alligari fe ac venire patitur : ea eft in |e 
*^ prava pervicacia ; i|^ fidem vocant. Servos conditionis hnjus per 
*< commercia tradunt, nt fe qnoque-pudore yidtoriafc exfplv^t* Li- 
'^ berti non multum fypra fervos iunt, raro . aliquod momentiun in 
*^ domo, ndnquam in civitate, exceptis dontaxat iis gentibus qu8B 
<< regnantur/' &c. Ifinthelb nations thofe fireedtoCB) who irereQO^ 
thipg in the others^ neithes in the. fiunily or the ftate, were h^ld in 
more efl^imation, and advaneed to more power, than the citizens, even 
ihan Mie nobles, tfaeie kiags nuit.ftaye been d«^ts, in the ftri^Uift 
ienfe.of the word ; . otberwife- neither, nobles nor peppjie \f oal4 Jii^re 
Yuilered the Indignity* 
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toent muft ^be denominated ariftocrarical. * '' Dd 
^* minodbus rebus priAcipes confulunt, de majori- 
bus omnesj ita tatwn, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium eft, apud principes per-* 
" tra&cntur." If thofe tilings which were moft 
clearly in the power of the people, were firft dif- 
cufled among the nobles, the reference to the peo^ 
pie afterwards f?ems to have been rather a com- 
munication to t;hem of the refult of the fenate* 
th^an a fubmiflion of it to the popular judgment. 

The nature and extent of the royal dignity 
and authprity, appears from thefe words : ** Reges 
ex nobilitate fumunt ; nee regibus infinita aut 
libera poteftas." Kings w^re taken from the 
nobiUty> or kings were chofen for their noble de- 
ftsent; fo that 6rdiAarily the oflBce defcended to 
the next of kin : but it is here exprefsly afcer-^ 
tained thajf their power was neither unlimited no^ 
inSependeiit* They had no negative, and might 
in all things be over-ruled, at leaft by the noblei 
and people conjointly. 

The nature and extent of the ariftocratical dig-* 
nities and authorities, may be collided from what 
follows : " Duces ex virtute fumunt} ct duces exem-^ 
plo podus quamimperio, fi prompti, fi confpicui s 
fi ante apiem agant, admiratione praefunt." The ^ 
feudal hierarchy, even in thefe early tmies, was fully 
eftabliihed,' although it was afterwards enlarged^ 
The titles of duk<^s and counts, the rank and power 
they conferred,defcended in families,al though there 
was the bare formality of an eleftion in the grand 
council. ** Arma fumere, non ante cuiquam moris, 
" quam ci vitas fufFedurum probaverit : turn, in ip- 
^' fo confilioi yel principum*aliquis, yel pater, vel 
" propinquu^ fcutp frameaque juvenem ornantv 
'"^ Iniignis nobilit^s, aut magna patrum merita, 
principis dignationera ^tiam adolefcentulis at 
VoL.L Ff **fignant.'' 
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fignant." — ^^ When the young men were firft ad* 
" mitted into public foticty, it was in the great 
" council ; when fome one of the dukes, or the / 
'* father, or other relation, adorned the yoath 
" with arms. And if he is of very noble birth, 
'' or l\is father has great merit, the dignity of a 
" duke is affigned to him, young as he is.'* — 
From this it is pretty clear that the crown* as well 
as the titles of dukes and counts, defcended in 
the family line; although the formality of an ad- 
miflion into council was kept up.. The nobles, 
among whom the king was little more than the 
firft among equals — ^at leaft he was not more fu- 
peijor to the dukes, than the dukes were to the 
counts— had the game in their own hands, and 
managed a rude people as they pleafed. This 
will appear probable from other pafTages : " Ca-^ 
^ tj^ris robuftioribus, ac jam pridem probatis, ag* 
" greganturj nee rubor inter comites afpici, 
^ gradus quinetiam et ip£e comitatus habet^ 
*^judicio ejus quem fedantujr* Magnaque et 
comitum aenmlatio, quibus primus apud prin- 
cipem fuiim locus; et principum, cui pluripi 
et acerrimi comites. Hsc dignitas, hae vire^, 
magno Temper eledlorum juvenum globo cir- 
cumdari, in pace decus, in bello prsefidium ^ 
nee folum in fua gente cuique, fed apud fini- 
timas quoque civitates, id nomen, ea gloria 
^ eft, fi numero ac virtute comitatus emineat ; 
" expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus oi^^ 
" nantur, et ipfa pleramque fama bella profli- 
'* gant. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi 
"virtute vinci, turpe cottiitatui vinutem princi- 
'* pis noij adequare. Jam veioinfame in omnem 
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vitam, ac probrofum, fuperftitem principi fud 
" ex acie receffiffe. Ilium dcfendere, tueri, fua 
•• quoque fortia fa6la gloria ejus affignare, prae- 
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'^ cipuum facramentpm eft* Priadpes pro vic- 
toria pugnant, comites pro principe. Si civir 
tas, in qua orti funt, longa pace et otio torpeat, 
plerique nobilium adolefcentium petunt ultro 
eas nationes quae turn bellum aliquod gerunt ; 
quia et ingrata genti quies, et facilius inter 
ancipitia clarefcunt, magnumque eomitatum 
non nifi vi belloque tueare; exigunt toim 
principis fui liberalitate ilium bellatorem 
equum, illam cruentam vidricemque fra- 
meam; nam epulse, et quamquam incompti> 
largi, tamen, apparatus pro ftipendio cedunt; 
mate^a magnificentiae per bella et raptus; 
** Nee arare terram, aut expedare annum, tam 
" facile perfuaferis quam vocare hoftes^ et 
** vulnera mereri ; pigrum quinimo et iners vi- 
" detur, fudore acquircre quod poflis fanguin^ 
** parare/' 

When the foregoing ties, by which th^ people 
or the common foldiers were attached to the 
nobles, and the young and inferior nobles to the 
fuperior, are confidered, a better judgment may 
be formed of the authority which the people 
really had in the grand council or national af«- 
fembly. 

The powers and privileges of the people, in 
aifembly, appear from the following paflages: 
Coeunt, -nifi quid fortuitum et fubitum incide* 
rit, certis diebus, cum , aut inchoatur luna aut 
impletur ; nam ageudis rebus hoc aufpicatifli-r 
mum initium credunt. — lUud ex libertate vi-t 
tium, quod nonfimul nee jujfi cmtveniunU fed et 
" alter et tertius dies cundlatione coeuntium abr 
" fumitur." By this it fhbuld feem that the peo- 
ple were fo far from efteeming the privilege of 
meeting, that the Jcmg and nobles eoiild fcarcely 
get them together, They bad fuch an averfion to 

thefc 
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lliefe civil and political deliberations, tbat the 
chiefs could hardly coUeA them to receive their 
orders. — ^' Ut tnibse placuit, con&lunt armati« 
^< Silentinm per facerdotes, qoibus turn et coer- 
*' cendi jns eft, imperatur. Mox rex, vA pritfi 
*^ cepsj prout seus cnique, prout nobilitas, piont 
<^ decus bellonim, prout • facundia, audiuntur, 
^^ audoritate fuadendi magis quam jubendi po- 
^< teftate. Si difplicuit fententia, fremitu afper- 
<' nantur ; fin placuit, frameas concutiunt.'* 
Here is fome appearance of popular liberty : but 
ivhen it is confidercd tbat the nobles were pro^ 
bably all the fpeakers ; that the numbers were ^ot 
counted, nor voices diftindly taken ; aflent ex^* 
prefled by a claih of ^rm^ and diflent by a mur* 
inur or a groan ; and efpecially the dependence of 
the people on their leaders, and atuchment to 
them by oath ; we may confider thefe aliemblies 
rather as called to receive the proclamation of the 
laws or minds of the nobles, than as any effedual 
democratical check* There was one thing how* 
ever, of great iniportanccdone in theie ai&mblies j 
judges, the polTe comitatus, and juries, were here 
iippointed to adminifter juftice* '' Eliguntur in 
iifdera conciliis et principes, qui jura per pa- 
gos vicol'que reddunt. Centeni fingulis ex 
plebe comites, confiliqm fimul et au&oritas, 
** adfunt.'"— An hundred commoners attended 
the judge, and out of theft were juries appointed 
to give their opinion, *^ confilium ;" and others^ 
or perhaps the fame, to afford their affiftance, 
*• audloritas," in putting the fentences ^nd judg-^ 
ment into execution. 

From other particulars related by Tacitus, it 
is very probable there had been communicatiotis 
between Germany and Greece ; from the woxw 
i^ip of Hercules, Mars, Minerva, &c. ; if not 

from 
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fiom tiie altar of Ulyffcs, and the name of Laer- 
tes, and the other monuments, and infcriptbns 
in Greek letters, of which he fpeaks more donist- 
fully .-^However this may have been^ these is a 
remarkable analogy between thefe political infti- 
tutions of the Germans, and thofe defcribed by 
Homer in the times of the Trojan war. It was, 
in both, the prerogative of the king to lead in 
war, and to rule in peace ; but it is probable he 
was not fond of deliberating, any .more than of 
fighting, without company ; and though he may 
have done both fometimes, yet numbers of his 
followers were ready to attend him in either. 
The nation acknowledged him for their leader ; 
but they were accuftomed, on great occafions, to 
afleo^le ; and, without any iludied form of demo- 
cracy, todc the fovereignty npon themfelves, its 
often as their paffions were flrongly enough af- 
fe&ed to unite them in a body. The fuperior 
dafles among themfelves came as naturally to hold 
their meetings apart ; and aflembled frequently^ 
when the occaiion was not fufficient to engage the 
attention of the whole.— There is one remarkable 
difference between the Germans and the Greeks. 
Among the former the priefis were a diitin& bo- 
dy, and feem to have had more decifive authority, 
than the kings, nobles, or .people in the generd 
alfemblies — '* Silentium per iacerdotes, quibus 
** tum et coercendi jus eft, imperatur :" whereas, 
among the latter, the kings were themfelves at the 
head of the priefthood. 

In this fecond kind of German governments, 
we fee the three orders of king, nobles, and com- 
mons diftin6lly marked; but no balance fixed, 
no delineation of the powers of each : which left 
•room for each to claim the fovereignty, as we 
know they afterwards did ; at leaft the king and 

the 
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the nobles claimed and contended for it for many 
ages : the people fometimes claimed it, but at lafi 
gave it up to the king^ as the lead evil of the two» 
in ev^ry. country except England. 



LETTER XXXVIIL 

HOMER. 
P H ^ A C 1 A. 

Dear Sir, 

IN the kingdom, or rather ariftocracy, of Phae- 
acia, as reprefented in the Odyfley, Ave have a 
pi6luiiB at full length of thofe forms of govern-^ 
ment which at that timie prevailed in Greece. , ^ 
There is a king Alcinous ; there is a council of 
twelve other kings, princes, archons, or peers, 
for they are called by all thefe i^ames ; and there 
is a multitude : but the laft do not appear to 
have any regular, legal, or cuftomary part in the 
government. They might be fummoned together 
by the heralds, or called by the found'of trumpet,* 
or a horn, to receive information of the refults of 
their chiefs ; to aflift at a facriiice or proceffion ; 
to fee a ftranger, or a fhow, or to partake of a 
feafi; or they might aflemble of themfelves in a 
rage againil an oppreflbr, from enthufiafm for the 
royal fceptre, or other caufes :— -and the kings had 
often much dependence on their attachment to 
their hereditary right, their defcent from the 
gods, and thfe facred authority of the poets, who 
were generally royalifts.-r-The archons too were 
pftea iafraid of the fuperftition of their people for 
the king, and his regal popularity. But the legal 

pow^r 
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power of the people was very far from being a 
cdnftitutional check ;-^and the ftruggle lay be- 
tween the kings and nobles. The laft finally pre- 
vailed, as they ever will againft a king who is not 
fupported by an adequate popular power. The 
authority in Phia^acia was cdllefted into one centre> 
and that centre was thirteen kings confederated to- 
gether under 'a prefident only. Each archon was 
a king in his own ifland, ftate, or difirid, in which 
his dignity and power were hereditary; and in 
cafe of a foreign war, he commanded his own di- 
vifion in the general camp. 

Uiyffes is reprefented, at his firft entrance into 
the Pha&acian dominions, as obferving and admir- 
ing the palaces of the archons, after having fur- 
veyed the gardens, palace, and particular territo- 
ry of Alcinous : 

He next their princes lofty domes admires. 
In feparate iflands crown'd with riling fpires. 

Od. vii. 57. 

Alcinous is afterwards reprefented as defcrib- 
ing the form of government to Ulyfles : 

Twelve princes in our realm dominion fhare. 
O'er whom fupreme i^iperial powV I bear. :^ : 

Od, viii.'4a5. 

* ' , % • r • 

Mr. Pope indeed, in this tranflation, has given 
htm the air of a fovereign ; but there is nothing 
like it in the original. There Alcinous, with 
all poffible fimplicity and morfefty, only fays,, 
** Twelve illuftrious kings, or archons, rule over 
" the people, and I myfelf am the thirteenth.'* 
Alcinous and his twelve archons were all prefent 
at this interview : 

Night 
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Nigbt now approaching^ in the palace ftan<], 
. With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the landj &c* 

Od. viii. 1 82* 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppieft; 
Silent they ^aze> and eye the godlike gueft, &c« 

Od* viii. 192. 

. Pleas'd with his people's fame the monarch hears. 
And thus benevolent accofis the peers, &c. 

Od. viii. 421- 

Th' aflenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In hafte their heralds fend the gifts to bring. 

Od. viii. 433. 

The precious gifts th' illtftrious heralds bear. 
And to the court th' embodied peers repair. 

Od. viii. 453. 

Then to the radiant thrones they move in fiate. 
Aloft the king in pomp imperial fate. 

Od. viii. 457. 

We muft not forget the poet, who with his in- 
fpiration from the Mufes was a principal fupport 
of every Grecian king. It wa^ the baid who fo^g 
^he praHes of the king, and propagated the opinion 
that he was fprung from Jupiter, and inflru£ted as 
Well as dearly beloved ^by him. 

The bard an herald guides i the gassing throng 
Pay low obeilance as he moves along. 

Od. viii. 515. 

Beneath a fculpturM arch he fits entfaron'd. 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 

Lives 
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Lives there a man beneath the fpacious ikies, 
ff^ho /acred honours to the bard denies ? 
The Mufe the bard infpires, exalts his mind j 
* The Mufe indulgent loves th* harmonious kind. 
O naore than man ! thy foul the Mufe infpires. 
Or Phoebus animates with all his fires. 

Od. viii. 53SI. 

Every peer, in his own diftridi or ftate, had 
another fubordinate council, and a people; fo 
that the three powers, of the one, the few, and the 
many, appeared in every archonflvip ; and every 
archon, in his own diftrift, claimed his office to 
be hereditary in his family : and all the archons 
agreed together to fupport each other in this 
claim, even by arms. This, therefore, was rather 
a confederacy of thirteen little kingdoms, than 
one great one. The firft archon of the confede- 
ration was called king of all the people, and claim- 
ed his office as hereditary, and often as abfolute. 
The other archons were always difpofed^to dif- 
pute the hereditarydefcent, and to make it elec- 
tive. The fubordinate councils of the archons, 
in their feveral diftridls, were probably often diA 
pofed to deny their offices to be hereditary, and 
to infill upon eledions. Ulyfles, who was him- 
felf one of the greateft and ableft of the Grecian 
kings, difcovers his perfeft knowledge of the 
hearts of Aleinous, his queen and nobles, in the. 
compliment he makes them. Addreffing himfelf 
to the queen, the daughter of great Rhexenor: 

To thee, thy confort, and this royal train. 

To all that ihare the bleffings of thy reign, 

^ ^ # ^ # 

So may the gods your better days increafe. 
And all your joys defcend on all your race; 
Vot. I. G g So 
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So reign for ever on yonr conntry's breaffi^ 
Your people bleffing, by your peopk bleft. 

This fupplication was addrefied to the king" 
and queen, the princes, archons, dukes, counts, 
barons, peers, call them by what name you pleafe, 
and it concludes with a compliment very flattering 
to all. Ulyfies knew the ruling paflxon of Grecian: 
kings and nobles to be, that their dignities, evea 
fuch as had been conferred by the ele&ion of the 
people, ftipuld become hei:editary* Mr. Pope has 
difguifed this ientiment, and made it conformable 
to the notions of Englifhmen ' and^ Americans ^ 
but has departed from the fenfe of Homer and 
from the fad. 

" May you tranfmit to your children your 
•* pofieffions in your houies, and whatever gifts^ 
**^ rewards, or honom^s the people hath given 
*^'you.'' 

It is plain the kings claimed an hereditary right; 
yet the fucceflion was fometimes fet afide in favour 
of fome other noble,* or branch of the royal blood : 
and perhaps it was always fet afide when any one 
of tl^ nobles had more power than the heir appa- 
rent. The nobles too claitoed their honours to 
be hereditary ; and they generally were fo : but 
the people were fometimes bold enough to fet up 
competitors^ and give them trouble. But perhaps 
there were never any very formal eleftions; pre- 
fenting a fucceflbr, in prefence of the king and 
the other hoble;^, to the people for their acelama-^ 
tions, was probably the moft that was done : for 
as there were no records, nor written conftitutipn^ 
or laws, the right of kings, archons, and peoplcy 
muft have been very loofe and undefined. 
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HOMEJl 



I T H AC A. 



Dear Sir, 

THE court of Ithaca, In the abferice of Ulyf- 
fes, is an admirable example of the intrigues 
of the archon8,ahd their infatiablc ambition. The 
throne of Ithaca, and the fceptre of Laertes and 
former kings, were the obje&s which had fo many 
charms in the eyes of the fuitors ; and Penelope's, 
hand was chiefly courted, becaufe that would re-- 
concile the archon who fliould ppfTefs her to the 
fuperftition of the people, and enable him to wield 
the fceptre. The fuitors deny the fceptre to be 
hereditary; and Telemachus himfelf is doubt- 
ful : he threatens indeed lo call a council or af- 
fembly of the people, but is afraid to truft them ; 
for fear they fliould fet up fome other Grecian 
prince, whofe blood might be nearer that of their 
ancient kihgs. 

To tempt the fpoufelef$ qHieen with amorous 

' wiles, 
Refort the nobles from the neighbouring ifles ; 
From Samos, circled with th' Ionian main, 
Pulichium, and Zacynthus' fylvaajreign : 

Ev'n, 
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Ev*n, with prefumptuous hope her bed t' afcend. 
The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 

Od. i. 315. 

Myfentence hear: with ftcm diftafte avow'd. 
To their own diftridls drive the fuitor crowd. 

I to the peers aflembled (hall propofe 
The firm refolve 1 here in few difclofe ; 
No longer live the cankers of my court. 
All to yoxkx Jeveral ft ates with fpeed refort; 
Wafte m wild riot what yw/r Z^;?/^ allows, 
There ply the eariy feaft and late caroufe. 

Od. i. 475- 

If ruin to our royal race ye doom. 

Be you the fpoilers, and our wealth confume ; 

Then might we hope jedrefs from jufter laws. 

And raife all Ithaca to aid our caufe : / 

But while your fons commit the unpunifh'd 

wrong. 
You make the arm of violence too ftrong. 

Od* ii, 83. 

Eledl by Jove his delegate of fway. 
With joyous pride the fummons I*d obey. 
Should fa&ious power difpute my lineal right. 

Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead. 
To your pretence their title would precede. 
At leaft, the fceptre loft, I ftill fhould reign 
Sole o'er may vaflals and domeftic train* 

Od* i» 501. 

To heaven alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne; 

Your 
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Your patrimonial ftates in peace poffefs. 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 
Your private right ftiould impious power in- , 

vade, ' 

't'he peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. 

Od. i. 509. 

It is thus agreed on all hands, that, as one of the 
archons, his hereditary title of his eftateg, vaf- 
fals, and government was indifputable. Thisf 
was the common ^aufe of all the archons, and 
they would arm in fupport of the claim of any 
one. But the throne and fceptre of Ithaca w;ere to 
be difpofed of by augury, by the will of Jove, 
fignified by fome omen. To this Telemachus 
pays fome refpeft, but ftill infifts on his right of 
blood ; and fays, that if the omen ftiould be un- 
favourable to him, it would not promote the 
hopes of any of the archons of Ithaca ; but fome 
other Greeks, nearer of kin to the royal blood, 
would fet up their claims. The archons, not 
likely to fucceed in their fcheme of getting the 
fceptre by the marri^e of Penelope, nor by per- 
fuading Telemachus to fubmit the queftion to 
Jupiter and his omens, and afraid to appeal to 
the people, or to call them out in arms to dif- 
pute the fucceflion, knowing the family of Laer- 
tes and XJlyfTes to be more popular than them- 
felves, they take the refolution to aflaffinate the 
young prince. 

But die he fliall ;. and, thus condemned to bleed. 
Be now the fcene of inftant death decreed : 
Wait ye tiU he to arms in council draws 
The Greeks, averfe too juftly to our caufe? 
Strike, ere the ftates convened the foe betray,. 
Our murderous ambufti on the wat'ry way* 

Or 
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Or choofe ye vagrant from their rage to fly, 
Outcafts of earth, to breathe an unknov^n Iky tl 
But if fubmifiive you refign the fway. 
Slaves to a boy, go flatter and obey ; 
Retire we inftant to our native reign, 
!Nor be the wealth of kings confumM in vain. 

Od* xvi. 386% 

Telemachus had before declared, that if any 
archon of Ithaca, or any other Greek, obtained 
the fceptre, he would no longer remain in the 
confederation, but would reign feparately over 
his paternal domain. Now Antinous declares, 
that if the reft of the archons fubmit to the boy, 
he will not, but will retire to his native archqU'* 
ihip. 

Amphinomus afcends. 
Who o'er Dulichiumftretch'd his fpacious reign> 
A land of plenty, blefs'd with every grain. 
O friends forbear, and be the thought with-^ 

ftoodJ 
'Tis horrible, to ihed imperial blood ; 
Confult we firft th* all-feeing power's above. 
And the fure oracles of righteous Jove. 

Neither in Poland nor in Venice was the arit 
tocratical rage to render weak, unfteady, and un- 
certain the royal authority, more confpicuous 
than it was here. They were afraid of the peo^. 
pie and the auguriesj but neither was a legal 
<heck; and we fliall fee hereafter that thefe 
ftruggles of the archons very foon aboliftied every 
monarchy in Greece, even that of Sparta, until 
it was renewed upon another plan by Lycurgus. 
And the fame progrefs of paflions, through fedi- 
tions, yebellionsj and maflacres, muft for ever 

take 
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take place in a body of nobles againft the fcrowni 
where they are not effeftually reftrained by au 
independent people^ known kna eflabliihed in thc^ 
iegiflaturej colledively orby reprefentation. 

That the Grecian kings, claiming from Jupi-* 
t?r, and fupported by their auguries and bards, 
tnought themfelves jabfolute, and often jmnifhed 
the crimes of the archons very tyrannically, id 
t^Lie. — ^Ulyffes is an example of it. Inftead of 
bringing the fuitors to trial before the nation, 
or their peers, he Ihoots them all, without judge 
or jury, with his own bow. — A more remarkable 
affertion of a claim to abfolute monarchy cannot 
be imagined- 

Antinous would retire to his native diftri6l, and 
fpend his revenues among his own people, not 
confume his royal wealth by attendance at a court 
of a confederation which would be no longer to his 
tafie. This was a popular fentiment in his owa 
dominions ; his people wiftied to have their king 
refide among them, and were very willing to have 
the confederacy broken. This principle it was 
that afterwards crumblea all the Greek confede-, 
rations to duft. 
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LETTER XXXIX- 



ANCIENT MONARCHICAL REPUBLICS. 



HOMER. 



My dear Sir, 

THE fimilitude between the ancient Greet 
monarchies, as they are generally called^ 
though the predominance of ariflocracy in all of 
them is very manifeft, and the feudal ariftocracies 
defcribed by Tacitus, is very obvious. The de- 
mocratical power is neverthelefs much more re- 
gular, though not independent, in the latter; 
for, in addition to what is before quoted, it ap- 
pears, that the judicial authority was commonly 
exercifed in national affemblies — '^^ Licet apud 
** concilium accufare quoque, et difcrimen capi- 
tis intendere. Diftindlio poenarum ex delido, 
proditores et transfugas arboribus fufpendurit; 
ignavos, et imbelles, et corpore infames, coeno 
ac palude, injedla infuper crate, mergunt. Di- 
verfitas fupplicii illuc r^fpicit, tanquatn fce- 
" lera oftendi opporteat dum puniuntur, flagitia 
** abfcondi. Sed et levioribus deliftis, pro modo 
" poenarum, equorum pecorumque numero con- 
" y'l&x multantur; pars multae, regi vel civitati, 
*' pars ipfi qui vindicatur. vel propinquis ejus ex- 
" folvitur/' 

Although the mixture of monarchy, ariftocra- 
cy, and democracy, is vifible in the republic of 

Phasacia, 
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Phaeacia:, yet the king appears little ipore among 
the archons than the firft among equals, and the 
authority of the people is ftill more faint and fee- 
ble» In Ithaca, there appears a ftrong claim of 
fovereignty in the king, and as ftrong a preten* 
fion to it in the archons ; and, although. the peo- 
ple are dreaded by both, and their claim to in* 
terfere in the difpofition of the crown is impli* 
citly acknowledged, yet it feems to be as judges 
of certain religious ceremonies, by which the will 
of Jupiter was to be colleded, than as any re- 
gular civil authority. 

Homer was a royalift, at leaft as much as Plato 
and Ariftotle. 



cc 

cc 

cc 



Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour 

Ipnngs. 
Beware ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 
Be filent, wretch! and thiak not here al- 
lowed 
That worft of tyrants, an ufurping crowd t 
To.one fole monarch Jove commits the fway ;, 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

//. ii. 233 — 24 1. 

The name of a republic is not found in any of 
his writings : yet, in every Grecian goviernmeat 
defcribed by him, we fina a mixture, not only 
of an ariftpcracy, confifling in a council of 
princes ; but of a democracy, in an affembly of 
the people. 

Agamemnon, in the fecond Iliads calls toge- 
ther the whole body. 

Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train. 
Lead all his Grecians to the dufty plain. 
Vol. L H h The 
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The king difpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and fummon all the bands. 
The gathering hofts the ^monarch's word obe7> 
While to the fleet Atri<Jes bends his way : 
In his black fliip the Pylean prince he founds 
There calls a fenate 01 the peers around. 
Th' afiembly plac'd, the king of men expreft 
The councils labouring in his artful breaft : 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear; 
III fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
DireAs in councils, and in war prefides^ 
' To whom its fafety a whole people owes. 
To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 
Ifow, valiant chiefs ! fince Heav'n itfelf alarms^ 
Unite, and roufe the fons of Greece to arms ; 
But firft with caution try what yet they dare. 
Worn with nine years of unfuccefsful war. 
To move the troops to meafure back the main 
Be mine, and yours the province to detain. 

-The kings without delay 

Diflblve the council, and their chief obey. 
The fcepter'd rulers lead ; the following hoft, 
Pour'd forth by thoufands, darken all the coaft* 
Nine facred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
. The monarch's will^ fufpend the lift'ning crowd. 
The king of kings his awful figure raisM, 
High in his hand the golden fceptre blaz'd — 
Ye fons of Mars \ partake your leader's care, 
Heroea of Greece, and brothers of the war, 
' Fly, Grecians, fly ! your fails and oars employ. 
And dream no more of Heaven-defended Troy. 
His deep defign unknown, the hofts approve 
Atrides' fpeecb ;— -the mighty numbers movfe. 

It 
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It ajpipears from the whole narration, that the 
great body of the people were difcontented, and 
defirous of raifing the fiege. The king alarmed, 
was obliged to call them together, with an artful 
defign to' obtain their confent to perfeveire. He 
feigns an intention to return home; the people 
were rejoiced at it* Then Ulyfles and the other 
chiefs, in concert with Agamemnon, receives the 
fceptre of command, and endeavours to perfuade 
the people to make another effort. To this end 
Ulylfes harangues them* 

He runs, he flies through all the Grecian train. 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms ap- 
proved. 
He fir'd with praife, or with perfuafion mov'd. 
But if a clamorous vile plebeian rofe, 
Him with reproof he checked, or tam'd with 

blows : 
Be ftil|, thou flave, and to thy betters yield. 
Unknown alike in council or in field ! 
Ye gods! what daftards would our hoft com- 
mand! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of the land : 
Be filent, wretch ! and think not here allowed 
That worft of tyrants, an ufiirping crowd. 
With words like thefe the troops XJlyfTes rql'd, 
The loudeft filenc'd, and the fierceft cool'd. 
Back to th' affembly roll the thronging train, 
Defert the Ihips, and pour upon the plain* 
Therfites only clampur'd in the throng. 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue t 
Aw d by no fhame, by no refpeft controurdj 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold. 
With witty malice ftuaious to defame, 
3corn all his joy, and laughter all his aim : 

But 
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But chief he gloried, with licentious ftyle 
To lafti the great, and monarchs to revile. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart pofleft> 
And much he hated all, but moft the beft ; 
XJlyfles or Achilles, ftill his theme, • 
But roy^l fcandal his delight fupreme. 
Long had he liv'd, the fcorn of ev'ry Greek, 
Vext when he fpoke, yet ftill they teard him 
fpeak. 

If from this only, and the fubfequent harangue 
of Therfites, we were to form a judgment, wc 
ihould conclude, that popular auemblies were 
very frequent, and that the freedom of fpeech in 
tljem was far advanced and well eftablifhed; but 
the furious anfwer of XJlyfTes, and the unmerciful 
flogging he gives him for his boldnefs, in the face 
of the whole affembly, which is applauded uni- 
verfally, Ihews, that the demagogues had yet but 
very little influence, very little courage, and that 
popular aflfemblies had as yet very little conftitu- 
tional power. 

The pijinciples of government were very little 
underftood, and all the political inftitutions ^« 
tremely cpnfufed, in the times of the Trojan war, 
and from thence to Homer's time.'— Nothing was 
precifely defined; no laws were written. The! 
inoft diftind rules, which are now to be traced; 
were a fupremacy in kings, in religion and war : 
fometimes they exercifed judicial power. Monar- 
chies were generally hereditary; yet a right of 
the nation to interfere, and alter the fucceffion,i8 
admitted. The right of the fons of the archons, 
td fiiccced to their eftates and diftrids, was an 
agreed point among them ; but thefe very archons 
chofe to keep ojp^n to qornpetition the fucceffion 
^ . . to 
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to the throne, fo that there might jtlways be roQm 
for the pretenfions of the moft powerful, who - 
would eafilf make themfelves thought the n^oft 
worthy. The moft celebrated kings, when ad- 
vanced in years, apd unable to ibftaia the fatigues 
of war, and cares of government, w^re obliged to 
refign their power. — ^The anxiety of Achilles, ex- 
preffed to XJlyjOTe? in the ihades, is a proof of 
this. 

Say if my fire, the reverend Peleus,. reigns 
Great in his Pthia, and hrs throne, maintain;^? 
Or> weak and old, my youthful arm demands - 
To fix the fceptrfe fteadfaft in his handsrl 
. O might the lamp of life re-kindled burni 
And death releafe me from the filent urn ! 
Tihis arm, that thuncjer'd o'er the Phry^aB; 

plain. 
And fweird the ground with mountains of the 

flain. 
Should vindicate my injured father's fame, 
Crulh the proud rebel, ajid affert his claim. 

Od. ii. 605. 

Kings and their families, claiming their defcent 
and power frqm Jupiter, contended very natu- 
rally and confiilently that the one w^s heredi* 
tary, and the other abfolute ; and accordingly, 
when the prince who fwayed the fceptre wa* 
aftive, brave, an,d able, he kept the archonsitt 
awe, and governed as he pleafed: but when he 
was feeble, the archons grew, ambitious, difputed 
the fucceffion, and limited the royal powet. To 
this end both they and the kings, or heirs of 
kings, lometimea looked to the people, and 
Teemed to admit in them a right to be prefent 
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at the religious ceremonies by which the will of 
Jupiter was to be declared ; for all parties agree, 
that the will of Jupiter confers the fceptfe, not 
, the mere eledion of the people* 

The right of primogeniture was favoured by 
popular opinion, as well as hereditary defcent, 
becaufe the family was the family of Jupiter, re- 
lated to him, and defceiided from him by blood ; 
and it was natural to fuppofe, that Jupiter's incli- 
nations for defcent and primogeniture refembled 
thofe of other fathers of families. 

The chiefs, who are all called kings, as well 
as the head of them, or archons, were like the 
Teutonic counts or feudal barons, who exercifed 
royal rights within their own diftri£ls, dates, or 
feparate territories. This principle preferved the 
real and legal power chiefly in their hands, and 
conflituted the whole government more properly 
an ariftocracy than a royalty. This gave an un- 
controulable pride to thefe nobles, which could 
not willingly fubmit to the pretenfions of the 
kings (as feprefentatives of Jupiter) to omnipo^ 
tence, at lealV to unlimited power. Hence the 
continual flruggle between the kings and archons, 
from Homer's time to that great and memora- 
ble revolution throughout Greece, from monar- 
,chy to ariftocracy; that is> from kings to archons. 
The people qot yet poffeffing nor claiming an 
authority fufficiently regular and independen^t to 
be a check to monarchy or ariftocracy, the latter 
at laft prevailed over the former, as it ever did 
and ever will, where the conteftis merely between 
thefe two. 

The people, only in extraordinary cafes, in the 
moft eUential matters, and when the chiefs were 
greatly divided, w^re at all confulted j yet, in the 

courfe 
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courfe of the ftruggle between the kings and aa:- 
chons, the multitude were fo often called upon, 
and fo much courted, that they came by degrees 
to claim the whole power, and prepared the 
way, in many of the Grecian ftates, for another 
fubfequent revolution, from ariftoqracy to demo- 
cracy. 

. Through the whole of Tacitus and Isomer, 
the three orders are vifible both in Germany and 
Greece ; and the continual flu6iuations of law» 
the uncertainty of life, liberty, and property, and 
the contradi(5lory claims and continual revoluti- 
ons, arofe entirely from the want of having the 
prerogatives ,and privileges of thofe orders de- 
fined, from the want of itidependence in each of 
them, and a balance between them. 



LETTER XL. 



ANCIENT ARISTOCRATICAL REPUBLICS. 



LACE;Di£MON* 



My dear Sir, 

FR O M the days of Homer to thofe of Lycur- 
gus, the governments in Greece were mo* 
narchical in name and pretenfion, but ariftocra- . 
tical in reality. The archons were impatient of, 
regal government, conftan|dv ftruggling againft 
their kings; and bad prevaileo in every other city, 

except 
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csrcept Sparta> to abolifh the loyal authority, and 
fubftitute an ariftocracy of archons m its place* 
Id Lacedsemon, too, where there were eight-an<i<> 
twenty archons contending againft two kings, thiey 
had brought the whole country into the utmoft 
confufipn. The circumftance of two kingSj 
which perhaps prolonged the regal power longer 
in Sparta than in any other city, originated in the 
fbndnefs of a mother. Ariftodemus, one of the 
defcendants of Hercules, to whofe ihare Laconisi 
fell, upon thedivifionof the Peloponnefus, after 
the return of that family from baniftiment, leaving 
twin fons, Eurifthenes and Procles ; their mother 
refufing to determine which had the right of pri- 
mogeniture, it was agreed that both fh9uld fuc'- 
ceed to the crown witih equal authority, and that 
the pofterity of each fliould inherit. The nobles 
took advantage of all the jealoufies which /arole 
between the two families, obliged each to court 
them, and from time to time to make them con* 
ceflions, until the royal authority was loft ; and 
as the archons could ^ot agree, each party now 
began to court the people, and univerfal anarchy 
prevailed. 

Lycurgus, of Ihe family of Procles, and only 
in the tenth defcent from Hercules, fucceeded his 
brother Polidedles; but being told his brother's 
widow was with child, he declared himfelf pro- 
teftor only, and refigned the crown. Such a dif- 
interefted indifference to a crown in any one of 
royal or noble blood, was fo unexampled in that 
age^ that no wonder it was much admired and 
Very popular. The ambitious princefs, his iifter, 
offered to marry hini, and remove out of ^ his way 
thd only competitor, by procuring an abortion. 
He deceived her by counterfeited tendernefs ; and 
diverted her ftom the thoughts of ^n abortion, by 

promifing 



ptmf&ti% to Xsikt tlte dilpofitlcmir of the c)ii1d up- 
0Q himfelf whien it iiiottla be bom. The infast 
was fent to him/wh^fi at flipper with die pmcipal 
magiftrates^: he took k in his arms^ and cried, '^A 
" king, Sparfansj i» bora to ycrti/' and|)lacedit 
ia his cmii feat. The eompattv were touched at the 
tefldcraefe of the feene, psA fell imo a tranfpoit 
^ eufthtifiafei, both of piety to the blood of HeiJ* 
etiles, aiKJ adimrafioii of the difinterefted integrity 
of Lycurgusy who, like aa able ftatefmaSy per- 
petuates the memory of the event, and the joy as 
tii by the mmt with which, upon the ipot, he 
ebwfleiis the boy, Cbarilaus, /^^ pef^ks jpy^ B©it 
all fbfs exalted merits added to his acknowledged 
divine defcent, aodf the uodoiaibted pofifeffion of 
Foyal pow'cr, were not fofiB'dettt to over^dwe thcf 
jealoufy of the nobles, a firong party oi ^irhoCT 
joined H:hfe ifrritated queen and herbrothec, and^ 
raifed coMisuat fa&ions againil him^ Weary of 
cabals, and itimiiflated with a thkft for knowledge, 
he determined to travel; vi&ed CreEe and Egypt, 
the two fources of the theology and polkv of 
Greece; and brought home with him, on his re-^ 
tulHi to his own country, Thales the poet, and^ 
the. writings of Honaer, with the refoluiioin of 
adopting the martial difcipline and political libera 
ty which he read in the poet, and bad feen exerxt-' 
pliiied in Crete* Nothing could be better caW 
culated than his two poets, to infpire the nation 
with that enthufiafm which he wanted, and con^ 
firm the belief, that kings were from Jupitery and 
beloved by him, excepting the refponfe of the 
oracle, which he took care to procured " Wei* 
** come Lycurgus, to this happy place; thou 
" favourite of heaven \ I ftand in doubt whether 
" I (hall pronounce thee ^god or man : iriclining 
** ftill to think thou art a god ("—-Herodotus. 
Vou L. I i The 
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The diforders in Sparta were noW become infup- 
portable; the kiqgs had as little authority as the 
laws. All parties, except the two kings, in de- 
fpair of their private fchemes, appliisd to the great 
legifiator, pointed out to all, by his divine origi- 
nal, the infpiration of. Homer and Thales, his 
own integrity, wifdom, knowledge, and com- 
manding authority over the minds of men, as 
well as his fpecial divine miffion pronounced by 
the oracle, to be the only man capable of ^ew* 
modelling the conftitution. 

In Crete he had acquired a deep infight into 
human nature, at lead he had informed himfelf 
fully of the length and breadth, the heighth and 
depth, of the paflion of ambition in the bumau 
heart ; that complication of affe&ions, which is 
called by fo many names ; the love of efteem, of 
praife, of fame, of glory ; that fenfe of honour in 
which Montefquieu tells us monarchies are found- 
ed ; which Tacitus tells us made the ancient Teu- 
tons fubmit quietly to be fold by their inferiors, 
when they haa gajubled away their liberty; which 
at this day enforces fo pundual a payment of 
debts of honour contra^ed at play ; which fup- 
ports -againft all laws throughout Europe the- 
cuftom of duelling, and produces more fuicides 
than any other caufe ; which is commonly known, 
by the denomination of the point of honour ^ and 
may with as much propriety be called ambition ; — 
Lycurgus appears to have underftood better than 
any other legifiator, and to have .made the founda- 
tion of his inftitution : for this reafon, Plato with 
great propriety calk it " The ambitious Re?* 
public.'' 

Lycurgus in fecret confulted the nobles, but 
not the kings ; formed^ a powerful party, called 
an affembly of the people, before whom his friends 

appeared 
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' appeared in arms. Ch^rilaus and Afchilaus were 
hot in the fecretj but found themfelves obliged to 
fubmit. What is all this but a body of nobles 
completing, by the aid of Lycurgu^ that aboli- 
tion of monarchy which they had been purfuing 
' for ages, unreftrained by any Ifcgal check in the 
people, and unrefifted by any adequate poVi^er in 
the crown ? But what was his new inftitution ? 

In compliance with old prejudices, and from 
attachment to his family, he confirmed, the two 
families on the throne, eflabliflied th^ hereditary 
defcent of the crown, but linaited its authority^ 
The kings were to continue high priefts, to be 
commanders in chief of the armies, and prefidents 
ofthefenate. Charilaus and Archilaus, terrified 
by the fate of all the other kings of Greece, 
agreed to accept of a certain, though limited au- 
'thority, in lieu of pretenfions more abfolute, and 
more precarious. 

' The ancient dignities of the nobles were con- 
dSrmed and enlarged : a fenate of eight-and-twenty 
"Of^heir chiefs was formed, at the head of whom 
the two kings were placed. To the people he 
committed the ^ledlion of future fdniatorss but as 
the prefent twenty-pcight were for life, and thq 
influence of kings and fenators would be com- 
-monly ufed with great unanimity, in favour of 
the eldeft fon, to fill up a vacancy made by the 
death of his father ; and as the people were not 
permitted to debate, their choice was perhaps 
little more than a confent by acclatnations. to a 
nomination made by the king, and amounted to 
the fame thing with an hereditary houfe of peers. 
To this fenate the whole executive power was 
committed, and the moll important part of the 
legiflative ; for as all laws were to originate therfe 
only, they had a negative before debate. Here 
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is indaod all authority nearly coUc£led mto on« 
centf e, ami t W c^rAxt the zK^ilaty ; for the king 
was but the firft among equals, having no negar 
tive xinpoa |h^ fenate. If thei^ifiator had rcAed 
here, his iaflit^tion would hgye heea ia e£feft 
a fiduple hereditary oligarchy* pofiefled of Jthe^ 
wh^ iegiflative« executive* and judicial powefi 
and probably as reftlefs as ever, to rediace the 
kiogs to eledlions for li£p, or years, and then 
to take fnom diem the power of religipn^ tte 
commat&d of armies* and then to change the 
tkk from king to ardfton, or from the faimly o/ 
X Hercucks to .other honies* With a view to counter^ 
balance this dan^enoiis authority, he iaftitnted 
ai&mblies of the people, but intrufled them ^nly 
ivlth the power of confirming or ne^e&ing what the 
ienate propofed, and expreXsiy fofhade them ail 
debate. Tbie ^citizens were to give their iimpJe 
ayes or noes, without being allows 4 ^ %teak, evien 
ib far as to give a reaSui for their vote* He in- 
fiituted moreover, as a farther irheck npon the 
fenate, five ma^ftcates to infpe£l tti^ admimAr^- 
.tion, ai^ maintain the .conftitutlon ; to convokes 
prorogue, and diflblve both the greater ;i(iembly . 
of the peopie, jco.mpo^ed of nine thpn&SKi inhabi- 
tants .of dbe city, and dse kjSera conMiing of 
thirty tboufand inhabitants of the country or infe- 
rior y'dlages. Thefe lAagiftrates were x?ftlled the 
ephori, and wei^ to be annually appointed- i^pt 
the lawgiver iaiy that^ the king .^nd people yffK 
both too weak, and the fenate would :ftill hjTKe 
power to fcramble after both ; he Lthe£ie£ore con- 
trived a kind pf folemn al%n<ce to be perpetually 
renewed between the monarchical and democratic 
cal branches, by which the (enate might l?e awed 
into moderation^ He ordered an oath to be taken 
, every month, by the kings and the ephori : the 

former 
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fo^cr iWore to obfcrve the laws, and the latter 
fwore, for themfelves and the people whom they 
xeprefemed, to maiutain the hereditary honour^ 
of the race of Hercules, to revere them ^^ mini- 
ilers of religion, to obey them as judges, and fol- 
low them a? leaders* This was indeed a balance 
founded ia opinbn and in religion, though not a 
legal and indepcndacnt check ; as it was not a ne- 
gative in either. In this conftitution then were 
l:hree orders, and a balance, not indeed equal to 
that of England, for want of a negative in each 
branch ; but the ©eareft refeoibling it of any we 
have yet fecn» The kings, the nobles, the fcnatc, 
and the people in two aflemblies, are ftirely more 
orders than a governor, fenate, and houfe. The 
jbalance here attempted was as ibong as religion 
^perauag on human nature" could make it, though 
not equivalent to a negative in each of three 
brancnesJ Another balance was attempted^ in the 
rigorous reparation of the city from the country, 
in two allemblies : it avoided the danger of jeai- 
loufies between town and country in the delibera*- 
tions of the people, and doubled the chances both 
of the monarchy and democracy, for prefcrving 
their importance in cafe of incroachments by the 
fenatCr If the fenate and nobles ihould prevail in 
one aflembly of the people fo far as to carry any 
unconftitutional point, the kings and ephorif 
would find a refource in the other, to lead * them 
back* The Laced^smonian republic may then^ 
with propriety, he called monarchical, and had 
-the three eflenti^l parts of the beft poffible go- 
vernmei^t ; it was a mixture of monarchy, arifto^ 
cracy, and democracy. It failed, however, in 
that efTemial particular, the balance. The arifto^ 
icracy had a legal power, fo eminent above that 
of king or people, that it would foon have annihi* 

lated 
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time. Agis was BHirdered by the cmler of f Btf 
ephori, who> ififtnd of hoiKwriBg the blood of 
Hercules according to their oath^ took the fdve« 
reigfn power into their own hands^— Here the ba-^ 
lanee broke; Cleomenes, who eiKfeavourbd like 
Agis to refiof e the old taws and masims, fell ' a< 
isciifice, 4iod nothing appears afterwards in the 
hiftory of Sparta bnt pfofligacy , tyranny, ittA 
cruelty, Bke that in Rome under the worft of the 
Csefars* / 

The inftitndfo© of Lycnrgus <vas well calcu- 
kted topreferve the independence of bis country ^ 
b\it had na regard to^ it5 bappitiefc, and very lit- 
tle to its liberty. As the people's coafent was ne* 
ceffary to every law, it bad fo far the appearance 
of political liberty : bnt the civil Kberty of it was^ 
little better than that of a man chained in a dnn- 
geon ; a liberty to reft as he is. The inftnence of 
tibis boafled legiflation on the bnman ehmaSfer 
was to produce warriors and politicians, and no- 
thing elfe. To fey that this people were happy , is 
to contradi£l e^ery quality in hnman nature, eas* 
cept ambition. They bad ne^ other gratificaftioQ^ : 
feicHce and letters were fecrificed, as well as cofflK 
merce, to- the ruling paflion ; and Milton bad nO' 
reafoftio " wonder how mufelefs and unbookifli 
•^ they were, minding nought but the feats of 
" war,** fince it was not fo much becaufe Ly- 
curgus was ** adcfi^ed to elegant learning, ot 
** to molKfy the Spartan forBnefs with fmoo«h 
*^ fongs and' odes, the better xo plant among 
^ ^' them, kw and civility,'* that he brought the^ 
^ fcattered t^orks of Homer from Ionia, and Thdles^ 
from Crete, but merely to propagate his own afud 
bis family impofture. The plan was profound, 
a®d means were with great ability fkted to^. the 
end : but as a fjrftem of legiftation, which iliould 

never 
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iiever have any other ^od than the greiteft l>appi^ 

nth of xh^ gr^ateft aumberi faving U eU tkeir 
righth It was not oaly the leaft refpe^able^ but 
the moft deteftable ia all Greece; To do it jiit 
ti^e, however, it fe much to be defired, that exi- 
eroifQS like <hofe eftabUftied by Lyciirgua, run- 
ningi wreftUng, ridii>gi iwimroinf, feating*, feac^ 
iofo dancing, ftiould be introduced into pub- 
lic and piivate. education in America^ which 
would fornfy the bodies and invigorate the minds 
of youth ; inftead of thofe fedentary amufements 
which debilitate, and are taking entire poffeffion 
of fociety all over the worlds The ladies too 
might honour fome of thefe entertainments, though 
not all, with their prcfence and participation, tp 
the great advantage of their own health> and that / 
of pofterity, without injury to their charihs, or 
their reputations. But, above all, the exiftence 
of an all-perfe6l Intelligence, the parent of nature, 
the wife and moral ruler of k ; the refponfibility 
of every fubordinate intelleftual and moral agent ; 
a futuire fliace of rewards and puaiibment^; and 
tb^ iacred obligatione$ of Oj^ths, as weU as of the 
relative duties of foqid) life„ cannot be too cleai?*' 
ly fixed by rational argumieni;s in the minda q£ 
aU the citizen S4 In this refpe^ iLyeurgua mem$ 
praiie* 

But as a civil and political conftitution, tajcen ali 
tc^etli<ir» it is infinitely inferior to anothe?, wluch 
Americans have taken for theiy model. The 
£nglifh qonflitution is the refuU of the moi); rm^ 
ture deliberation on univerfal hiftory and phiki-^ 
fophy. If Hayrington^s council of legiflatoi^ had 
read over the hiftory, and ftudied the conftituddiit 
of eveiry nation ancient and modern, remarkedl 
the inconveniencies and defers of eacl^ and bent 
the whole fprce of their invention, to difeovfu* a» 
. Vol.. I. K k remedy 
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remedy for it, they would have produced n^ 
other regulations, than thofe of the Englifli 
conftitution in its theory, unlefs they had found a 
people fo circumflanced as to be able to bear an- 
nual ele6^ions of the king and fenate. This im* 
provement the Americans, in the prefent ftage of 
fociety among them, have ventured on ; fenfible, 
however, of the danger, and knowing perfectly 
well a remedy, in cafe their eledions fhould be- 
come turbulent. Of this, at prefent, there is ne 
appearance. 



LETTER XLI. 

ANCIENT DEM OCR AT I C A L 

REPUBLICS. 

ATHENS. 

My dear Sir, 

CECROPS, an Egyptian, conduced a colony 
that fettled in Athens, and firft engaged the 
ivandering ihepherds and Hunters of Attica to 
unite in villages of hulbandmen. Although the 
government of Egypt was an abfolute monarchy, 
he found it necelfery to eftablifh his own upon a 
more limited plan. 

The two rival families of Perfeus and Pelops,; 
anciently contended for the dominion of the Gre- 
cian peninfula. The fortune of the defcendants of 
the latter pre vailed, and their fuperior profperity 
led them to perfecute their enemies. The de- 
fcendants of Hercules, who was a fon of Jupiter 
by Alcmena, of the line of Perfeus, were ftripped 
of all their pofTeffions, and driven into exile. Af" 
ter a feries of misfortunes', Tenaenus,* Ci?efphon- 

tes. 



tes, and Ariftodemus, defcendants in the fifth de<* 
gree from' Hercules, conduced an expedition in** 
to Greece, and conquered the whole country. 

The governments of the little ftates of Greece 
in the firft ages, though of np very regular and 
certain conftitution,/were all limited monarchies. 
When, therefore, the Heraclides ppilefled them« 
felves of Peloponnefus, they eftablifhed every 
where that hereditary limitea monarchy, which 
was the only government afiimilated to the ideas 
and temper of the age, and an equality among 
themfelves. Thofe vigorous principles of ariflo* 
cracy, and fome traces of the fpirit of democracy, 
which had always cxifted in the Grecian govern- 
ments, began to ferment ; and in the courfe of a 
Sewages monarchy was every where aboliflied: 
the very name of king was profcribed ; a repub- 
lic was thought the only government to which it 
became men to fubmit] and the term Tyrant wa& 
introduced to denote thofe who, in oppoiition to 
thefe new political principles, acquired monarchi- 
cal authority. Abfolute monarchy was unknown 
as a legal conftiftition. The title of king implied 
a fuperiority of lawful dignity and authority in 
pne perfbn, above all others, for their benefit, not 
a right of abfolute power. Legiflation was never 
within their prerogative- A diftindion of fami- 
lies into thofe of higher and lower rank obtained^ 
very early throughout Greece, and no where 
more than at Athens, where, by the conftitution 
of Thefeus, the Eupatrides, or nobly bom, formed 
a diilini!^ order of the ftate with great privileges. 
Afterwards wealth became the principal crite- 
rion of rank, which amoupted probably to the 
fame thing, as the nobly born were generally moft 
wealthy. Every citizen in every Grecian ftate 
was Hound to military fervice, as in modern times 

among 
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among the feudal kingdoms. It was xiatural that 
the rich ihould ferve on borfehack ; and this was 
the origin of knighthood both in ancient and 
modern nations. Where the noble or the rich 
held all the power, they ciaUed their own govern^ 
ment aiiftocracy, or government of the better 
fort, or optimacy^ government of the beft fort* 
The people allowed the appellation of ariflocracy • 
only to thofe governments where perfons, elected 
by themfelves for thdr merit) held the principal 
power* Democracy fignified a government by 
all the freemen of the (late, or the people at 
iaige, forming in alTembly the legal, abfolute 
fbvereign : but as this, above all others, was fubr 
je6l to irregnlarity, confufion, and abfurdity, 
•when unchecked by fome balancing power lodged 
in feu'er bands, it was called ochlocracy, or mob 
rule* Moft of the Grecian ftates bad fome mix- 
tune of two or more of thefe forms* The miicture 
of oligarchy and democracy, in which the former 
was fupeiioT, yet the latter fufficed to iSecure liber- 
ty and equal right to the people, mighty according 
to Ariftotle, be called ariflocracy i l^hsLi mixture 
where the democratic power prevailed, yet was ia 
fome degree balanced by authority lodged in 
Headier hands, is diilinguifhed by tnat great au- 
thor by the name of polity. An equal mixture of, 
all three was never known in Greece, and there- 
fore never obtained a diflind name in that lanr 
|uage* 

A war happened between the Athenians and 
Peioponneiians ; the armies were encamped near 
each other, and the Delphian oracle was coniiilt-^ 
ed- The anlwer of the Pythonefs implied, that 
the Peloponnefians would be vi^orious, provided 
they did not kill the Athenian king. Codrus dil^ 
guifing himfelf like a clown, with a faggot on his 

fhoulder. 
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fboulder, ^nd a foi'k in hid hand, determined to 
devote his life, entered the enemy's c&mp, sind 
was killed. ,The Peloponnefian chieft finding the 
body to be Codrus, and fearing the prophecy^ 
withdrew their- fprces> and a peace enfuedv Me- 
don, the eldeft fon of CodiMs, was lame ; and bo- 
dily ability ^as held in fo high rank in popular 
efteem, that his younger brother difputed the fue- 
ceffion. Each had a powerful party ; but the dif- 
pute brought forward a third, which was for abo* 
lifhing the royalty, and having no king but Ju- 
piter. Fatal diffenfions were apprehended, when 
a declaration of the oracle was procured in favour 
of Medon ; and it was amicably accommodated 
that Medon ihould be firft magiftrate^ with title 
of archon, but not king. Although the honour 
was to be hereditary, and that the archon ihould 
be accountable to tne aflfenibly of the people for 
bis adminiflration, it was agreed 'that a colony 
Ihould be fent to Aiia Minor, under Nelitis and 
Androclus, younger fons of Codrus. The moft 
relllefs fpirits joined in the migration, and no fur** 
ther materials for hiflory remain for feveral gene- 
rations. 

From the period where Homer's hiftory ceafes^ 
to that in which the firft ,profe hiftorians livedj ai 
fpace of tSo years, there is little light to be ob- 
tained. Twelve archons are named, who followed 
Medon by hereditary fucceffion, and filled up 300 
years. On the death of Alcmon, Charops Was 
raifed to the archonfhip, upon condition of holding 
it for ten years only. Six archons followed Cha- 
tops, by appointment, for ten years ; but on the 
expiration of the archonfhip of Eryxias, it was re- 
folved that the office fhould be annual, and that 
there ihould be nine perfons to execute it. They 
}iad not all equal dignity, nor the fame functions : 

one 
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one rcprefcnted the majefty of the ftate, and was 
ufoally called the archon ; the fecond had the ti- 
tle of king, and was head of the church ; the pole- 
march was third, and chief of military affairs. The 
other fix had the title of thefmothetes; they pre- 
fided as judges inordinary courts of juflice. The 
nine together formed the council of ftate : here 
methinks I fee the Polifh nobles running down 
the king, or thofe of Venice the doge, and di- 
viding the fpoils of his prerogatives among 
thcmielves. Legiflation was in the affenibly 
of the people; but the whole adminiftratioB» 
civil, military, religious, and judiciary, was with 
the archonS) who were commonly appointed by 
lot; but fometimes the ailembly of the pedple 
interfered, and exercifed the power of naming 
them. From the appointment of annual archons 
there was nothing but inteftine troubles. That 
weight which, from earlieft times, a few principal 
families poflefled among the Attic peoplci and 
which was in a great degree confirmed to them 
by the conftitution of Thefeus, remained, amid 
all the turbulence of democracy, to a late period.^ 
Among thofe families the Alcmseonides, claiming 
fome connexion by blood with the perpetual ar- 
chons and kings of the ancient Neleid line, were 
of great fame. Megacles, head of this family* 
was archon when Cylon, a man of a very ancient 
and powerful family, attempted to acquire the 
fovereignty of his country. He feized the citadel 
of Athens with fome troops he received from 
Theagerus, tyrant of Megara, whofe daughter he 
had married. His vanity was excited not only 
by his birth and marriage, but his perfonal merit* 
having been viftor in a chariot race at the Olympic 
games. The peojJle ran to arms under their ar- 
c:hons, and laid fiege to the citadeL Cylon fl^^^ 

and 
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Wid his party fled to the altars: they were prd- 
mifed pardon, but condemned and executed. This 
Was an atrocious infidelity, and made the a£lor$ 
in it as odious/ as it rendered Cylon and his party 
again popular and powerful. 

The miferies of a fluduaiing jurifprudencc be- 
came infufierabie, and all parties united at laftin 
the refolution to appoint a lawgiver. Draco was 
raifcd to this important office ; a man whofe mo* 
rals and integrity recommended him to the peo- 
ple, btit whofe capacity was equal to no im- 
provement in the political conftitution, and to no 
greater invention for reforming the judicatures j 
than that of infliding capital punifhments in all 
offences : and the knowing ones had no other 
remedy than to get the oracle to pronounce that 
the laws of Draco were written in blood ; an ex- 
preffion whieh ftruck the imagination and touch- 
ed the heart, and therefore foon rendered this fyf^ 
tem unpopular. 

Salamis, perceiving the divifions at Athens, re- 
volted, and allied itfelf to Megara. Several at- 
tempts to recover it having failed, the lower peo- 
ple, in oppoiition to their chiefs, carried a law, 
making it <:apital to propofe a renewal of the en*^ 
terprize. Solon, of an ancient royal family, who 
had hitherto purfued nothing but literature and 
poetry, perceiving that this ralh aft of the popu- 
lace began to give general difguft and repentance, 
cfpecially to the young Athenians, ventured to 
lead the people to rfepeal it. He caufed it to be 
reported that he was mad, and for fome time kept 
his houfe : in this retirement he compofed a poem, 
fuch as he thought would excite the multitude; 
then watching his opportunity, during an afiem'- 
bly of the people, he ran into the Agora like one 

frantic^ 
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frantic> mcmnted on a rock> and rend hi$ pUMaii 
to the people. Some of bis friead$9 who wete^ 
in the fecret* were prefeots and ready t:Q wonder 
und applaud. The entbufiafm fpread> the law 
was repealed, and an expedition fent nndf r Soe 
lon's friends, which, being (kilfqlly condn^ed^ 
recovered the iHand* But the party of Cylon 
were ftill clamorons againft the partifan^ of Me<- 
gaclea, for their breach of faith. Solon perfnad^ 
ed the accufed to fnbmit to a trial : they wei^ 
condemned to hanifhrnent ; but this puniihmeot 
not being fuflRcient to appcafe the deity, the bonea 
of thofe who had been executed were removed be* 
yond the mountains* During thefe troubles S^t 
lamis was retaken. Superftition now gained th^ af* . 
cendant; phantoms and omens were feen^ande^fMa** 
tions and purifications were neceflary* E^pim^nid^a* 
a Cretan philofopher, of great reputation for relf^ 
gious knowledge, and an intimate liiei^ of Solon, 
was invited to fuperin^end the religion of Athena* 
Epimenkies was the oflenfible ctireAor, but So- 
lon concerted with hini the var}ou$ imp9<i|veEneat3 
in jurifptudenee. By means of religious powp, 
ceremony, facrifices, and procefftons^ he amu£^d 
the people into fame degree of order and fiifp^jie . 
lion of their fa£liona; but the tranquilU.tty WM 
not likely to be lafting. Three political partiea 
exifted : one for democracy ,^conApofed of th^ land- 
holders of the mountains ; another for an i^r^ftoN 
cracy, of the rich, eonfifting of the poffcfifora of 
the plain ; a third preferred a mixture of oliga^ 
chy and democracy, confiiling of the inhaba|:ant9 
of the eoaft, and the moft difint^elted m^n^t 
^here was another divifion of thq peopk^ iltto th^ 
]panies of the rich and the poor. Pas^^^ro^ w&r^ 

vuifioftt 



vul£xm^ were fo appxehi^Bded^ that many fobet 
men thought the efiablifhment of a tyraxm}r, la 
oae^ neceUacy to prevent greater evib^ Soloa^s 
reputation fox wlidom. and integrity ms univer^ 
fal } and, as he had friends in all parties^ thef 
poTQCUied the plac^ of archoob with power td re^ 
forux the conftitntion.. Hits £rfl 6bjc6k was^ to 
recomile the rich with the poor : this he accor^<» 
pliihed by lowering the ii^itejreft without annulling 
the debt, and by taking froila the creditor the ex- 
orbitant powera over the. penfon and family of the 
debtor* He ^ound foch a prediledlion for de-^ 
mocracy in the minds of the citizens^ that he 
preferved to every free Athenian his equal vote 
in the af&mbly of the people,, which he made fu<^ 
pxeme in all cafeS) legiilative, executive, and jur 
diciaU He. had not, probably, tried the experi^ 
ment of a democracy in his own family,, before 
b5:«ttem.pted.k ia the. city, acirorfing, to the ad- 
Vice of Lycurgus.^ but. was. obliged to efiabliili/ 
fuch a ^x>rverament; aa the people would bear, not 
that which he th0ugjb.t the bed, as he faid him-^ 
felf. 

As the laws of Soloa were derived from Crete 
and Egyptj were afterwards adopted by tltie Ro^ 
manS' as their models and have by them been, 
tranfmitted to. all £urope, they are a. moft inte« 
refting fubjiefl of inquiry j but it is not pofiible 
ta afcertain exsi&ly which were his,, which were 
thofe of E^imenides or Thereu$,or what was, in 
fa^, the coaftitiitiQa. of Athens^. The. firfi in-> 
^ry i^. Who were ciueens? By a poll that 
was uken in the time of Pericles,.they were found 
to be. fouisteen tbouiand peribnsi By another, in 
tbe time dT Demetrias Phalerk^, they were twen* 
ty>one tl^oufand: at the fame time there were 
. Vol. I. LI ten 
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ten thoufand freemen, confifHng of foreigners and* 
freed flaves, and four hundred thonfand fouls ia 
af^ual bondage^ who had no vote in the aifembly 
of the people. The perfons therefore who fh^red 
the power, being not a tenth part of the nation, 
were excufed from labour, in agriculture as well 
as manufadures, and had time for education ; 
they were paid too for attendance on public af- 
fairs, which enabled the poorer citizens to attend 
thcfir duty. This is one circumftance which ren- 
dered a government fo popular prafticable for a 
time : another was, the divijSon of Attica into 
tribes and boroughs, or diftrids, like the Ame- 
rican counties, towqs, and pariihes, or the fhires> 
hundreds, and tythings of England. The tribes 
at firft were four, afterwards ten. Each tribe 
had its preiiding magifirate, called phylarchus, 
analogous to the Englifh iheriff; and each bo- 
rough, of which there were one hundred and fe- 
venty-four, its demarchus, like a conftable or 
headborough. As the title of king was preferved 
to the high-prieft, fo the perfon prefiding over 
the religio^ of each tribe was. called philobafileus, 
king's friend, and was always appointed from 
among the npbly born,' eupatrides. Thus reli- 
gion was always in the hands of the ariflocrarical 
part of the community. As the oracles and 
priefts were held by the people in fo much fa- 
cred veneration, placing them, with all their 
fplendid Ihews and rites, always in the power of 
the arifiocratical families, or perfons of bcft edu- 
cation, was as great a check to the democracy as 
can well be imagined. It ihoutd be here recol- 
leAed too, that almpft all thefe eupatrides or no- 
bles, among the Greeks, were believed to be d^^ 
fcended from the gods, nearly or remotely. Mo- 
tility, 
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Ijility, as well as royalty, were believed of divine 
rights becaufe the gods and goddeffes had con-' 
defcended to familiar intercourfes with women 
and men, on purpofe to beget perfons of a fiipe- 
ripr order to rule among: nations. The fuperi- 
ority of priefts and nobles were affumed and con- 
ceded with inore confiftency than they are in Po- 
land, Switzerland, and Venice, and they mull 
have had a proportional influence with the peo- 
ple. . * 

Another check to this authority in one centre, 
the nation, eftabliftied by Solon, was countenan- 
ced by precedent introduced by Thefeus, who 
divided the Attic people into three ranks : all 
magiftrates were; taken cxclufively out of the 
firft. Solon, by a new divifion, mad^ four ranks» 
determined by property, and confined all magif- 
tracies to the firft three. By this regulatioti, he 
excluded all thofe who had no will of their own, 
and were dependent on others; but by ftill al- 
lowing to the fourth, who were more numerous 
than all the others, their equal votes in the af- 
fembly of the people, he put . all power ,into 
hands the leaft capable of properly ufihg it ; and 
accordingly thefe, by uniting, altered the confti- 
tution at their pleafure, and brought on the ruin 
of the nation. By thefe precautions, however, 
we fee the anxiety of Solon to avail himfelf of 
every advantage of birth, property, and religion, 
which the people would refpeft, to balance the, fo- 
vereign democracy. With the fame view he infti- 
tuted ^ fenate, of one hundred perfons out of each 
of the four tribes ^ and this great council to which 
he committed many of the powers of the archons, 
he hoped would have a weight which all the ar-- 
chons together had not been able to preferve. It 
was afterwards iacreafed to five hundred, whea 

the 
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the tribes were increafed to ten, fifty out of each» 
and was then called the conncil of five hundred. 
They were appointed annually by lot ; but cer- 
tain legal qualifications were required, as well as 
a Hamelefe life. The members of each tribe in 
turn, for thirty-five days, had fuperior dignity, 
and additional powers,' with the title of prytanes* 
from whence the liall was called Prytaneium. The 
prytanes were by turns prefidents, had tl« <:ufto- 
dy of the feal, and the keys of the treafury and 
citadel, for one day. Tht'whole affembly formed 
the council of ftate of the conHnonwealth, and 
had the conftant charge of its polirical afairs ; the 
moft important of which was the preparation of 
bufineTs lor the aflembly of tlie people, in whkh 
nothing was to bfe jrtropofed which had not firft 
been approved here, Thi« was Solon's law; 
and, if it had been obferved, would have fiMtned 
a balance of fuch importance, that the commoa* 
wealth would have lafted longer, and been more 
fteady. But fadlious demagogies were often found 
to remind the people, that all authority was col*» 
lefted into one centre, and that the fovereign at 
fembly was that centre; and a popular afTemMy 
being, in all ages, as much difpofed, when un* 
checked by an abfolute negative, to overleap the 
bounds of law and conffeution as the nobles or 
a king, the laws of Solon wem often fpurned> 
and the people demanded and took all powers 
whenever they thought proper, 

Senfible that the bufinefs-of approvitrg and re** 
je£ling magiftrates, receiving accufations, cata* 
logues of fines, enafting laws, giving audience 
to ambafladors, and difcuffions of religion, would 
very often be uninterefting to many even of the 
inoft judicious and virtuous citizens ; that every 
Tnan's l^ufinefs is no man's; Solon ordained it cri- 
minal 
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mif^l m jmy iiot to txke :a fide in civil diAtnv 
bances. Certain tiniies wene fiated ibr 'the meet* 
ing of xbt general alTembly ; ali gates were fhui^ 
but that vlttch led to it^ fines were impofed for 
non-^t^tidaqjite ; acid a finaii p^y allowed by the 
public 40 tbofe «k1io attendea pianfhiaUy at tthe 
hosr* Nine proedd vnstc appokited from the 
ccMindl; &dm wfaoiH tbe JnodetaAors, epiilates^ 
weve Apfimiited too by 3iot, widi iriiom iat eleven 
nomophnpdaibes^ <wbofe duty it tunas to ^cx^Ymx the 
ttndeiicy of asry motions coiatrary to the fpim of 
the confiitotii^n. I'he prytanies too had daiHitift 
and coniklerabli^ powecs m the afieoibly. When 
imy change in t^e Ijaw was judged n>eceffiiry by 
the people^ another xKUCt, cbni^Hog of a dbon* 
fsnd pei^s, called nomotbetes^ were direi^edto 
Gonfider of the beft mode of afaeradon, and pre* 
ptu<e a biU ; 4t^r all, £ve fymiccs nMre appointed 
to ddend th^ old kw be&xre the afleoably, be- 
fore the ndwope^ooiablbecaaafled.^ A law, pafled 
wkhofitt haviiag beem preivrioafly pabliflied, con** 
ceit^d ill umb^nouB %eriiKs» txr contrary to any 
former law, fo^edled the propKDfer to penalties. 
It vfiam ufual to repeal the old law before a new 
one Was p3x>pofed^ and this delay was an addi- 
tiomai iecmity to tbe conilitution. The regular 
manner of ena6iing a law was this^.-^A bill was 
pt^paredbytbe coui^il; any citizen migjht, by 
petition oar mesnorial, ^xiake a propofition to the 
prytanes, whofe doty it was to prcfemt it to the 
council-^f approved by them, it became a pro- 
boulema; ana, being wrkten on a tablet, was 
eaqpiofed, for feveral days, for public 'confidera- 
tion, wsxd> at the next afiembly, read to the peo- 
ple— 4h«Q peoctamation was made by a crier, 
** Who of thofe above fifty years of «ge choofes 
•' to.ipeak?" Wben thefe had nude their ora- 
tions. 
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tions, any other citizen, not difquaHfied by law 
for having fled from his colours m battle> being 
deeply indebted to the public, or convided of 
any crime, had an opportunity to fpeak; but 
theprytanes had a general power to enjoin fi- 
lence on any man, fubje& no doubt to the judg- 
ment of the affembly : .without this^ debates might 
be endlefs. When the debate was finilhed, the 
crier, at the command of the proedri, proclaimed 
that the queftion waited the determination of the 
people, which was given by holding up the hand : 
in fome uncommon cafes, particularly of impeach- 
ments, the votes were given privately, by cafting 
pebbles into urns. The proedri examined the 
votes, and declared the majority; the prytanes 
difmiiled the aflembly. Every one of thefe pre-, 
cautions demonftrated Solon's convidion of the 
necefiity of balances to fuch an aflembly, though 
they were found by experience to be all ineffec- 
tual. From ^ the fame folicitude for balances 
againft the turbulence of democracy^- he reftored 
the court of Areopagus, improved its conftitu-i 
tion, and incre^fed its power : he compofed it of 
thofe who had held with reputation the office of 
archon, and admitted them into this dignity and 
authority for life. The experience^ the reputa-^ 
tion, and permanency of thefe Areopagites muft 
have been a very powerful check. From the 
Areopagus alone no appeal lay to the people ; 
yet if they chofe to interfere, no balancing power 
exifted to refift their defpotic will. The confti- 
tution authorifed the Areopagus to Hop the judi- 
cial decrees of the aflembly of the people ; annul 
an acquittal, or grant a pardon — to direft all 
draughts on the public treafury — ^to puniih im- 
piety, immorality, and diforderly condufl — ^to' 
fuperintend the education of youth; puniih idle* 
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nefs — to inquire by whet means men of no pro-* 
perty or employment maintained themfelves. The 
court fat iij the night, without light, that the 
members might be lefs liable to prejudice. Plead-' 
ers were confined to fimple narration of fa£ls, and 
application of laws, without ornaments df fpeech, 
or addrefs to the paffions. Its reputation for wif- 
dom and juftice was fo high, that Cicero faid, the 
commonwealth of Athens could no more be go- 
verned without the court of Areopagus, than the 
world without, the providence of God. 

The urgent neceffity for balances to a fovereign 
aflembly, in which all authority, legiflative ex- 
ecutive, and judicial,' was coUefted into one cen- 
tre, induced Splon, though in fo fmall a ftate, to 
make his qonftitution extremely complicated: no 
lefs than ten courts of judicature, four for, crimi- 
nal c^ufes, and fix for civil, befides the Areopa- 
gus and general aflembly, were eftablilhed at 
Athens. In conformity to his own faying, cele- 
brated among thofe of the feven wife men, that 
the moft perfeft government is that where an 
injury to any one is the concern of all," he di- 
refted that, in all the ten courts, caufes fliould 
be decided by a body of men, like our juries, ta- 
ken from among the people ; the archons only 
prefidirig like our judges. As the archons Wjere 
appointed by lot, they were often but indifferent 
lawyers, and chofe two perfons of experience to 
aflift them ; thefe, in time, became regular con- 
ftitutional officers, by the name of Paredri, af- 
feflbrs. The jurors were paid for their fervice, 
and appointed by lot.— ^This is the glory of So- 
lon's laws: it is that department which ought to 
belong to the people at large ; they are moft com- 
petent for this : and the property, liberty, equa- 
lity. 
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Ut7, sndfecQffxty of the dtisens; \ill lequke tkafc 
tloiey alone flieRiId pofiGbfa it. Itiaeraut jiidgesy 
caliled the Fodty^ were appoiatedr to go through 
the eoumiesbt ta detenBioe aflauit3^ aad eivii ac-^ 
tions uoder a cectain ftun* 

Every freeman wasi botand to nDiKtary fervice. 
The multitode of flaves made tbm necefiary, aa 
well as para£tiicable. Rank and pcopeirty gatve nQ 
other difitE^ton thaa that of (ervmg: on horfeback. 

The fimoamental prioeiple of SqIqu's govern* 
ment was the sioft like Mr. TuFgot's idea of any 
we have feen. Did this prevent him from efta- 
Uiihing di£ferent orders and balances? did it net 
render neceflary a greater variety of orders, and 
more complicated checks, thaa any in America ? 
Yet all were ixtfoffieient, for wanrtt of the three 
checks,, abfolute and iodependenu Unlefs three 
powers have an ablblme vetoy or negative, to eve** 
xy Iaw> the eonftitntion can never be long pre* 
ferved; and this principle we find verified in the 
fubfeqnent hifiory of Athens^ noiwithftandii^ the 
oath he had the address and influence to per^ 
fuade all the people to take, that they would 
change none of his inilitutions for ten years* 
Socm after his departure, the three parties of the 
highlands, lowlands, and coafls,; began to fhew 
themfelves afrelh. Thefe were, in f»a, the party 
of the rich* who wanted all power in their own 
hands, and to keep the people in ablblute; fuh* 
jedipn, like the nobles in Poland, Venice, Ge^ 
noa, Berne, Soleure, &c. ; the democratical pai^* 
ty, who wanted to aboliih the council of five 
hundred, the Areopagus, the ten courts of judi- 
cature, and every other check, and who, with 
furious zeal for. equality, were the readied inftru- 
ments of defpotifm; and the party of judicious 

and 
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ikid mcAtTTX^ men, ^ha, though weaker than 
either of the others^ were the only balance be-^ 
tween them. This laft party, at this time, was 
fupparted by the powerful family of the Alc^ 
msonides, of whom Megacles, the chief, had 
greatly iacreafed the wealth and fplendour of his 
honfe, by marrying the daughter of the tyrant of 
Si'cioD> and had acquired fame hj viilories in the 
Olympian, Pythian, and Ifthmian games: the 
head of the oligarchic party was Lycurgus, not 
the Spartan lawgiver: the democratical party Was 
led by Pififbatus, claiming defcent from Codrus 
and Neftor, with great abilities, cburage, addrefs, 
and reputation for military conduA in feveral en^t* 
terprizes. Upon Solon's return, after an ab^ 
£e^bce of ten years, he found prejudices deeply 
rooted ; -attachment to their three leaders dividing 
the whole people. He was too old to dired the 
ftorm : the faAions continued their manoeuvres; 
aiid at length Piiiftratus, by an artifice, became 
mafter of the commonwealth. Wounding him-^ 
felf and his horfe&, he drove his chariot violently 
into the Agora, where the afferably of the people 
was held; and, in a pathetic fpeech, declared 
^^ that he had been waylaid as he was going into 
?* the country— that it was for being the man 
** of the people that he had thus fuffere4 — ^that 
" it was' no longer fafe for any man to be a 
** friend of the poor—it was not fafe for him to 
" live in Attica, unlefs they would take him 
** tinder their prote&ion." Arifton, one of his 
partiians, moved for a guard of Jfifty men, to de- 
fend the perfon of the friend of the people, th^ 
martyr for their caufe. In fpite oif the utmoft 
oppoiition of Solon, though Pififtratus was his 
friend, .this point was carried: 'Piliftratus, with 
his guards, feized the citadel; and,, his oppo* 
Vol. I, Mm nents 
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nepts forced into fubmiflion or exile, he became 
the firft man, and from this time is called the 
Tyrapt of Athens^ a term which meant a citizen 
of a republic, who by any means obtained a fo- 
vereignty over his fellow-citizens. Many of thehi 
were men of virtue, and governed by law, after 
being raifed to the dignity' by the confcnt of the 
people J fo that the term Tyrant was arbitrarily 
ufed by the ancients, fometimes to fignify a law- 
ful ruler, and fonietimes an ufurper. Pififtratus, 
of whom Solon faid, " Take away his ambition, 
?' cure him of his luft of reigning, and there is not 
" a man of more virtue, or a better citizen,** change 
ed nothing in the conilitution. The laws, ailem-i 
bly, council, courts of juftice, and magifirates^ all 
remained ; he himfelf obeyed the fummons of the 
Areopagus, upon the charge of murder. Solon 
triifled to his old age a^ainft the vengeance of 
the tyrant, and treated him in all companies with 
very imprudent freedoms of fpeech* But Pifif-^ 
tratus carried all his points with the people ; and 
had top muchTenfe;to regard the venerable legiC- 
lator, or to alter his fyftem. He returned his 
reproaches with the higheft refpedl; and gained 
upon him, according to fome authors, to conde- 
fcend tQ live with him in great familiarity, and 
aflift him in his adminiflration. Others fay that 
Solon, after having long braved the tyrant's re- 
fentm^ent, and finding the people loft to all fenfe 
of their danger, left Athens and never returned. 

Solon died at the age of eighty, two yeirs after 
the uftirpation. The ufurper foon fell. The de-? 
prefTed rival chiefs, Megacles and Lycurgus, 
uniting their parties, expelled him ; but the con- 
federated rivals could not agree. Megatles pro- 
pofed a coalition with Pififtratus, and offered him 
his daughter in marriage. The condition was acr 
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cepted J but the people in affecgbly muft be gain- 
ed To this end they drefled a fine girl with all 
the ornaments and armour of Minerva, and drove 
into the city^ heralds proclaiming before them, 
" O Athenians, receive Pififtratus, whom Mi- 
nerva honouring above all men, herfelf condudls 
into your citadel/' The people believed the maid 
to be a goddefs, worfliipped her, and received Pi- 
fiftratus again into the tyranny. Is this govern- 
ment, or the waves of the fea ? But Pififtratus 
was foon obliged to retire to Eretria, and leave 
the party of Megacles mafters of Athens. He 
ftrengthened his connexions ; and in the eleventh 
year of this his fecond baniftiment, he returned to 
J Attica with an army, and was joined by his friends. 
The party of Megacles met him with another 
army, ill difciplined and commanded, from the 
city; were atttacked by furprife, and defeated. 
Pififtratus proclaimed tl^at none need fear, who 
would return pesiceably hbme. The known honour, 
humanity, and clemency of his charadler, procured 
him confidence; his enemies fled, and he entered 
the city without oppofition. He made no funda- 
mental change in the conftitution, though, as head 
of a party, he had the principal influence. He de- 
pended upon a large fortune of his own, and a good 
underftanding with Thebes and Argos, to fupport 
him in it. He died in peace, and left his fon 
fucceflbr to his influence. Both his fons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus, were excellent charadlers; 
and arts, agriculture, gardening, and literature, ^s 
well as wifdom and virtue, were fingularly culti- 
vated by the whole race of thefe tyrants. Har*- 
modius and Ariftogeton, however, confpired the 
death both of Hippias and Hipparchus ; the lat- 
ter was killed, and Hippias was led to feverities : 
many Athenians were put to death. Hippias, to 
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ftrengthen his intereft with foreign powers, mar- 
ried his only daughter to the fon of the tyrant of 
Lampfacus. Her epitaph (hews that the title of 
Tyrant was not then a term of reproach : ** TMs 
dull covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, ia 
his time the firft of the Greeks. Daughter, 
lifter, wife, and mother of tyrants, her mind 
was never elatfed to arrogance/' 
V The oppofite party were watchful to recover 
Athens, and to increafe their intereft with the 
other Grecian ftates for that end. The temple of 
Delphi was burnt. The Alcmseonides, to ingra- 
tiate themfelve$ with the oracle, the Amphiftyons, 
and all Greece, rebuilt it with Parian marble, in- 
ftead of Porine ftone, as they had contradied to 
do, without alking any additional price. The 
confequence was, that whenever the Lacedaemo- 
nians confulted the oracle, the anfwer always coh- 
. eluded with an admonition to give liberty to 
Athens. At length the oracle was obeyed ; and, 
after fome variety of fortune, the Akitoseonides, 
aided by Cleomenes the Spartan, prevailed, and 
Hippias retired to Sigeium. It was one maxim 
of the Spartans, conftantly to favour ariftocratical 
power ; or rather, wherever they could, to eftablilh 
an oligarchy : for in every Grecian city there was 
always an ariftocratical, oligarchical, and demo* 
cratical faftion. Wlienever the Grecian ftates had 
a war with one another, or a fedition within them- 
felves, the Lacedaemonians were ready to inter- 
fere as mediators. They conducted the biriinefs 
generally with great caution, moderation, and fa- 
gacity ; but never loft fight of their view to ex- 
tend the influence of their ftate; nor of their fa- 
vourite meafure for that end, the encouragement 
.of ariftocratical powel*, or rather oligarchical; 
for a few principal families, indebted to Laced^* 
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moil for tlieir pce-etmneace^ and unable-to retaia. 

it withom her affiftaacc, were the beft inftniaieiils 
for boldiiig the ftate in alliance^ ThU policy they 
now propofed to follow at Athens* Cleiftfaenes, 
fon of Megacles, head of the Alcmaeonides, was 
the firft peifoQ of the commonwealth* Having no 
^^at abilities, a party was formed againft htin 
tinder Ifagoras^ with whom moil of the principai 
^people joined* The party of Cleifthenes wa« 
among the lower fort, who being all powerful ia 
the general afiembly, he made by their means 
fome alterations in the conftitution favouring his 
own influence. Cleifthenes was now tyrant of 
Athens, as much as Piiifb-atus had been. In the 
contefts of Grecian fa&ions, the alternative was 
generally vidory, exile, dx death; the inferior 
party therefore relbrted fometimes.to harih expe- 
diemSir liagoras and his adherents applied to La-^ 
ced^emon* Cleom^nes, violent in his temper, en^ 
(ered with zeal into the caufe of Ifagoras, and fent 
a herald to Athens, by whom be imperioufly de- 
nounced banishment againft Cleifthenes and his 
party, on the old pretence of criminality for the 
execution of ^ the partifans of Cylon. Cleifthenes 
obeyed* Exalted by this proof of a dread of 
Spartan power, he went to Athens with a fmall 
military force, and batiiftied leven hundred fami- 
lies at once : fuch was Athenian liberty. He 
ivas then proceeding to change the conftitution, 
to fuk the views of Spartan ambition, by diffolv- 
ing the council of five hundred, and cQmmitting 

' the whole power to a new conncil oT three hundred, 
all partifans of Ifagoras. Athens was not fo far 

1 Immbled. The five hundred pefifted, and excited 
the people, who flew to arms, and befieged Cleo- 
menes and Ifagoras in the citadel ; who the third 
day furrendered, upon condition that the Lacedae- 

' monians 
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monrans might depart in fafety. Ifagoras went 
Aivith them. Many oif his party were executed, 
and Cleifthenes, and the exiled families, returned ; 
but cohfcious of their danger from their hofiile 
fellow-citizens in concert with Lacedasmon, they 
fent to folicit an alliance with Artaphernes, the 
fatrap of Perfia. The anfwer was. If they would 
^ve earth and water, to Darius they might be re- 
ceived, othcrwife they muft depart. The ambat 
fadors, confidering the imminent danger of their 
country and party, confented to thefe humiliating 
terms. Although Athens was diibraded with do- 
meftic fadions, and pref&d with the fear of an . 
^attack from Cleomenes, the condudi of her am- 
bafladors, in acknowledging fubjedion to the Per- 
fian king, in hopes of his proteAion, was highly 
reprobated upon their return; and it does not 
appear that P-erfian afliflance was further defired : 
yet the danger which hung over Athens was very 
great. Cleomenes, bent on revenge, formed a 
confederacy againft them> of the Thebans, Corin- 
thians, and Chalcidians. Thefe could^not agree, 
and the Athenians gained fome advantages of two 
of them. Cleomenes then pretended that iSparta 
had afted irreligioufly in expelling Hippias, who 
ought to be reftored; becaufe, when he was be- 
fieged in the citadel at Athens, he had difcovered 
a coUulion between the Delphic priefts and the 
Alcmseonides. Sparta was willing to reftore Hip- 
pias ; but Corinth, their ally, was not. Hippias, 
aefpairing of other means, now in his turn applied 
to Perfia, and brought upon his country the Per- 
fian war; from which it was delivered byMiltia- 
des, at the battle of Marathon. Miltiades became 
the envyof the Alcmseonide family. Xanthippus, 
one of the principal men of Athens, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Megacles, the great opponent 
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of Pififtifatus, condufted a capitar^ccufatioir 
againft him : he was condemned in a fine .of I 

fifty talents, more than he was worth. His wounds 
which prevented him from attending the trial, 
mortified, and he died in prifon. In order ta 
' brand the family of Pififtratus, the fame of Har- 
modius and Ariftogeton was now cried up. They 
had affaffinated Hipparchus from mere private re-^ 
venge ; but they were now called aflerters of pub- 
lic liberty. The tyrannicide, as it was called,, was 
celebrated by fongs, ftatues, ceremonies, and re-^ 
ligious feftivals. • 

It muft be acknowledged that every example 
of a government, which has a large mixture of 
democratical power, exhibits fomethirig to our 
view which is amiable, noble, and I had almoft 
iaid, divine. In every ftate hitherto mentioned, 
this obfervation is verified. What is contended 
for, is, that th6 people in a body cannot manage 
the executive power, and therefore that a fimple 
democracy is imprafticable ; and that their fhare 
of the legiflative power muft be always tempered 
with two others,, in order to enable them to pre- 
ferve their fliare, as well as to corredl its rapid 
tendency to abufe. Without this,- they are but a 
trani^ient glare of glory, which pafTes away like a 
flalh of lightning, or like a momentary appear- 
ance of a goddefs to an ancient hero, which, by 
revealing but a glimpfe of celeftial beauties, only 
excited regret that he had ever feen them. 

The republic of Athens, the fchooli-miftrefs of 
the whole civilized world, for more than three 
thoufand years, m arts, eloquence, and philofo- 
phy, as well as in politenefs and wit, was, for a 
ftiort period of her duration, tne moft democratical 
commonwealth of Greece. Unfortunately their 
hiftory, between ^the abolition of their kings and 

the 
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tbe time of Solon, has not been circoBiftantialiy 
preferred. During this period, they feem to have 
endeavoured to colleft all authority into one cen- 
Ue> and to have avoided a compofition of orders 
and balances as carefully as Mr« Turgot: but 
that centre was a group of nobles, not tl^ nation* 
Their government coniifled in a fingle aiTembiy 
of nine archons, chofen annually by the people. 
But even here was a check ; for by law the archons 
muA all be chofen out of the a<d>ility. But this 
form of government had its ufual effeds, by intra-* 
ducing anarchy, and fuch a general profl^acy of 
manners, that th^ people could at length be re- 
ibraincd by nothing fhort of the ultimate punifh-* 
ment from even the mod ordinary crimes. Draco 
accordingly^propofcd a law, by wWch death ihould 
be inflided on every violation of the law. Hu-^ 
manity ihnddered at fo ihocking a feverity i and 
the people chofe rather that all offences ihould go 
unpuniflicd, than that a law thus written in blood, 
as they termed it both in horror and contempt, 
ihould be executed. Conftifions increafed, and 
divided the nadon into three fsuSlions; and their 
miferies became fo extreme, that they offered So^ 
Ion an abfolute monarchy* He had too much 
fenfe, as well as virtue, to accept it ; but employed 
his talents in new-modelling the government* 
Seniible, from experience, of the fatal efieds of a 
government too popular, he yifhed to introduce 
an ariilocracy, moderated like that of Sparta } 
but thought the habits and prejudices of the peo- 
ple too flrong to bear it. The archons he con- 
tinued ; but, to balance their authority, he ercded 
a fenate of four hundred, to be chofen by ballot 
of the people. He alfo revived the court of Are- 
opagus, which had jurifdi£lion in criminal cafes, 
and the care of religion.; He excluded from the 
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executive, or the magiftracy, all the citizens who 
were not poffeffed of a certain fortune ; but vefted 
tlie fovereignty in a legiflative affembly of the 
people, in which all had a right to vote. In this 
manner Solon attempted a double balance* The 
Areopagus was to check the executive in the 
hands of the archons ; and the fenate of four 
hundred, the ficklenefs and fire of the people* 
Every one muft fee that thefe devices would have 
been no efFedlual controul in either cafe ; yet they . 
were better than none. It was very right that the 
people ftiould have all eledtions; but democra- 
tical prejudices were fo inveterate, that he was 
obliged not only to make them, aflembled in a 
body, an effential branch of the legiflature, but to 
give them .cognizance of appeals from all the fu- 
perior courts. Solon himfelf, in his heart, muft 
have agreed with Anacharfis, that this conftitu- 
tion was but a cobweb to bind the poor, while the 
rich would eafily break through it. Pififtratus 
foon proved it, by bribing a party, procuring 
himfelf a guard, and demolifhing Solon's whole 
fyftem before his eyes, and eftablilhing a fingle 
tyranny. Thje tyrant was expelled fevetal times 
by the oppofition, but as often brought back, and 
finally tranfmitted his monarchy to his fohs. One 
of thefe was affaflinated by Harmodius and Arifto- 
geton ; and the other driven intobanilhment by the 
oppofition, aided by the neighbouring ftite, Spar- 
ta. He fled to the Perfians, excited Darius againft: 
his country, and was killed at Marathon. Thefe 
calamities infpired the people with fuch terrors of 
a fingle tyrant, that, inftead of thinking to balance 
effeftually their " orders,*' they eftabliftied the ot 
tracifm, to prevent any man from becoming too 
popular : a check indeed, but a very injudicious 
one ; for it only banifhed their beft men. Hiftory 
Vol. I. N n no 
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no where furnifhes fo frank a confeflion of the 
people thcmfelves, of their own infirmities and un- 
fitnefs for managing the executive branch of go- 
vernment, or an unbalanced fhare of the legifla- 
ture, as this inflitution. The language of it is^ 
" We know ourfelves fo well, that we dare not 
" ^truft our own confidence and affe&ions, our 
** own admiration and gratitude for the greateft 
** talents and fublimeft virtues. We know oinr 
** heads will be turned, if we fuffer fuch charac- 
ters to live among us, and we (hall always make- 
them kings/' What more melancholy fpe£lacle 
can be conceived even in imagination, than that 
inconfiancy which ereds fiatues to a patriot or a 
hero one year, baniihes him the next, and the 
third ere&s frefh ftatue^ to his memory ? 

Such a conftitution of government, and the 
education of youth which follows neceflarily from 
it, always produces fuch characters as Cleon and 
Alcibiades ; mixtures of good qualities enough to 
acquire the confidence of a party, and bad ones 
enough to lead them to definition ; whofe lives 
ihew the miferies and final cataftrophe of fuch im- 
perfeS polity. 

From the example of Athen^ it is clear, that 
the government of a fingle aflembly of archons 
chofen by the people, was found intolerable ; that, 
to remedy the evils ofit, Solon eftablifhedfour feve- 
ral orders, an aflembly of the people, an aflembly 
of four hundred, an aflembly of archons, and the 
Areopagus ; that he endeavoured to balance one 
fingly by another, inflead of forming his balance 
out of three branches. Thus thefe attempts at an 
equilibrium were ineffeftual ; produced a never- 
ending fluAuation in the national councils, con- 
tinual fa^ions, maflacres, profcriptions, banifti- 
ment, and death of the beft citizens : and the hif- 
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tory of the Peloponnefian War by Thucidydes, 
will inform us how the raging flames at laft 
burnt out. 

The people in each of the United States have, 
after all> more real authority than they had in 
Athens. Planted as they are over large domini- 
ons, they cannot meet in one aflembly, and there- 
fore are not expofed to thofe tumultuous commo- 
tions, like the raging waves of the fea, which al-" 
ways agiuted the ecclefia at Athens. They have 
all ele<^ions of governor and fenators, as well as 
reprefentatives, fo prudently guarded, that there 
is fcarce a poffibility of intrigue. The property 
required in a reprefentative, fenator, or ever go- 
vernor, is fo fmall, that multitudes have equal pre- 
tenfions to be chofen. No eleflion is confined to 
any order of nobility, or to any great wealth; yet 
the legiilature is fo divided into three branches, tnat 
no law can be palled in a paflion, nor inconfiftent 
with the conftitution. The executive is excluded 
from the two legillative affembli^s; and thejudi-' 
ciary power is independent, as well as feparate, 
from all. This will be a fair trial, whether a go- 
venment fo popular can preferve itfelf. Jf it can, 
there is reafon to hope for all the equality, all the 
liberty, and every other good fruit of an Atheni- 
an democracy, without any of its ingratitude, le* 
vity, convuluons, or factions. 
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ANTALCIDA3. 



Dear Sir, , 

IN the year 1774, ^ certain Britifli officer, then 
; at Bofton, was often heard to fay, "J wiih 
♦* I were Parliament : I would not fend a Ihip 
** or troop to this country j but wotild forthwith 
*' pafs a natute, declaring every town in JJorth 
" America a free, Ibvereign, and independent 
commonwealth. This is what they ^U defire* 
and I would indulge them ; I fliould fooa 
have the pleafure to fee them all at war with 
one another, from one end of the continent to 
" the otheir/^-r-This was a gentleman of letters, 
and perhaps had learned his politics from Antak 
cidas, whofe opinion concerning the government 
of a fihgle affembly, is very remarkable ; but the. 
Greek and the Briton would both have found, 
their artifices in America ineffedlual. The Ame- 
ricans are very far from being defirous of fucH 
multiplications and divifions 01 ftates, and know 
too well the mifchiefs that would follow from 
them : yet the natural and inevitable eiFed of 
Mr. Turgot's fyftem of government, would, in a 
courfe of time, be fuch a fpirit among the peo- 
ple. 

It is not very certain whether Antalcidas was a 
Spartan or not. If he was, he had violated the 
law of Lycurgus by travel, and had refided long 
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in Perfia, and maintained an interconrfe and <;or-, 
refpondence with feveral noble families. He was 
bold, fubtle, infinuating, eloquent; but his vices 
and corruptio,n were equal to his addrefs. The 
ftern Spartan fenate thought him a proper inftru- 
ment to execute an infidiouis commiffion at a piio- 
fligate court. THe inftitutions of his own coun- 
try Sparta, were the objeds of his ridicule; but 
thofe of the democratical ftates of Greece, of his 
fovereign contempt. The ancient maxim of fome 
of the Greeks, ** 7'kat every thing is lawful to a 
** man in the fervice of his country ^ was nowob- 
folete, and had given way to a purer mOralHy; 
but Antalcidas was probably one of thofe philo- 
fophers, who thought every thing lawful to a man 
which could ferve his private intereft. — The Spar- 
tan fenate never a6ted upon a principle much 
better; and therefore might, upon this occafion, 
have given their ambaffador the inftruftion; which 
he pretended, viz. to offer ** to refign all preten- 
fions to the Greek cities in Afia, which they 
would acknowledge to be dependencies of the 
Periian empire ; and to declare all the dties 
and iflands, fmall and great, totally indepen- 
" dent of each other.'' Thefe articles, in confe- 
quence of which there would not be any republic 
powerful enough to difturb the tra:nquillity of 
Perfia, were more advantageous, tp them thain the 
moft infolent courtier would have ventured to 
propofe;. The • ambaffador was rewarded by a 
magnificent prefent ; and the terms of peace tranf- 
mitt^d to court, to be ratified by Artaxerxes. 
The negociation however languifhed, and the war 
was carried on with violence for feveral years ; and . 
all .the art, a<9:ivity, and addrefe of Antalcidas 
were put to^tjhe trial, before he obtained the rati- 
fication. The treaty was at lafl completed: — 

" That 
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^' That all the republics, fmall and great, Ihould 
*• enjoy the indepeadent government of their own 
** hereditary laws ; and whatever people rejefted 
** thefe conditions, fo evidently calculated for 

preferving the pnblic tranquillity, muft ex- 

pe£l the utmoft indignation of the Great King^ 
•* who, in conjundion with the republic of Sparta, 
•* would make war on their perverfe and danger- 
*• ous obftinacy, by fea arid land, with fhips 
•• and money." 

Antalcidas, and Teribazus the Perfian fatrap, 
with whom he had concerted the treaty,' had fore- 
men, that, as Thebes muft reiign her authority 
over the inferior cities of Boeotia— As Argos muft 
withdraw her garrifon from Corinth, and leave 
that capital in' the power of the ariftocratic- or 
Lacedsemonian fad^ion^ — and as Athens muft 
abandon the fruits of her recent viflories — ^there 
might be' an oppofition to the treaty made by 
thefe three flates : to guard againft which, they 
had provided powerful armaments by fea and 
land, which, with Spartan and Perfian threats, fo 
intinpidated all, that all at laft fubmitted. 

This peace of Antalcidas forms a difgraceful 
sera in the hiftory of Greece. Their ancient con- 
federacies were diffolved ; the fmaller towns ;^ere 
loofened from all connexion ivith the large cities ; 
all were weakened, by being difunited. — ^What 
infamy to the magiftrates of Sparta> and their in-, 
triguing, unprincipled ambafladorj But Athens, 
Thebes, and Argos, by the friendlhip of the de- 
mocratical cities and confederacies, had become 
powerful, and excited their haughty jealoufy* 
The article which declared the fmaller cities inde- 
pendent, was peculiarly ufeful to the views of 
Sparta ; it reprefented them as the patrons of li- 
berty, among the free^ The'ftern policy of 
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Sparta had cruflied; in all ber fecondary towhs, 
the, hope of independence. The authority of 
Athens, Thebes, Argds, and all the democrati- 
^ cal confederacies, were lefs amperious; the , fo- . 
vereign and fubje6i were more nearly on a foot- 
ing of equality; and the Spartans knew, that 
men are difpofed" to rejefl: the juft rights of 
their equals, rather than revolt againft the ty- 
ranny of their mailers ;'' their own flaves and 
citizens had furnifhed them with conflant prpof 
of this. 

But Sparta, by this mafter-piece of roguery, 
meant^not only to hold ftill all her own fubordi- 
nate cities in fubjeftion, not only to detach the 
inferior communities from her rivals, but to add 
them to her own confederacy. To this end Ihe, 
by her emiffaries, intrigued in all the fubordinate 
cities. Movv? by promoting iiberty, popular go- 
vernment, or proper mixtures of a well-ordered 
commonwealth ? By no means ; but by fupport- 
ing the ariftocratical fadions in all of them, fo- 
menting animofities among the people againft 
each other, and efpecially againft their capitals. 
Complaints, occaiioned by thefe ciabals, were re- 
ferred to the Spartan fenate, which had acquired 
the reputation of the patron of the free, the weak, 
and the injured, and always decided in their own 
favour. But the ambition of Spartans, cool and 
cunning as it was, had not patience to remain 
long fatisfied widi fuch legal ufurpations; they 
determined to mix the terror of their arms with 
the fedudion of policy. Before we proceed to 
an accouDt of their operations, we muft develop 
a little more fully the policy of Antalcidas.-^ 
Befides the free republics of Attica, Thebes, and 
Argosy which confifted of feveral cities, govern- 
ed by their firft magiftrate, fenate, and people. 
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in which the fubordinate cities always complain- 
ed of the inordinate influence of the capital ; 
there, were feveral republics reputed ftill more 
popular, becaufe they were governed by fingle 
affemblies, like Bifcay, the Grifons, Appenzel, 
Underwald, Claris, &c, Thefe republic^ con- 
fifted of feveral to^.vns, each governed by its own 
firft magiftrate, council, and people; but con- 
jfederated together, under the fuperintendance of 
a fingle diplomatical aflembly, in which certain 
common laws were agreed on, and certain com- 
mon magiftrates appointed, by deputies from 
each town. . Thefe confederacies are the only ex- 
amples of governments by a fingle aflembly 
which were known in Greece. Antaltidas knew 
that each of thefe towns was difcontented with the 
adminiflration of their common aflembly, and in 
their hearts wiftied for independence. It was to 
this foible of the people that he addrefled th^t 
policy, in his Perfian treaty, by which he twifted 
to atoms, as if it had been a rope of fand, every 
democratical city and coilfeder^cy, and every one 
in which democracy and ariftocracy were mixed, 
throughout all Greece. The firft viftim of this 
ambitious policy was Arcadia, in the centre of 
Peloponnefus, whofe principal town was Manti- 
nsea. Arcadia was a fertile and beautiful valley, 
furrounded by lofty mountains: the fcattered vil- 
lages of fhepherds, inhabiting thefe hills and 
vales, had grown into cities, by the names of 
Tegea, Stymphalis, Hersea, Orchomonus, and 
Mantinaea. The inhabitants were diftinguifhcd by 
their innocence, and the fimplicity of their man- 
ners ; but, whenever they had been obliged, from 
neceffity, to engage in war, they had difplayed 
fuch vigour, energy, and intrepidity, as made 
their alliance very defirable. The dangerous 

neigh- 
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neigiibocrrliood of Sparta had obliged diem to. 
foxtify their towiis^ and mauitain garriibns ; but 
j^aloufies aiofe betwe^i Tegea and Mantinsea^ 
and e^Mllati(Nls to be the capitals The year 
after the treaty of Antalcida^, ambafladors wetd 
fent by the Spartan lejaate to the a0einbly at 
Mantinaea, to command them to demoUih the 
walls of their proud city, and return to their 
peaceful 'villages. The reaibns affigned were^ 
that the Mandnsans had difcovered their hatred 
to Sparta, envied her profperity, rejoiced in her 
misfortunes, and, in the late war, had ^rnifhed 
Ibme com to the Argives. The Mantinaeans re- 
ceived the propofal with indignation ; the ambaf- 
iadors retired in diiguft : the Spartans proclaimed 
war, demanded the aid of their allied, and march<^ 
ed a powerful army under their king Agefipolis^ 
and invaded the territory. After the moft de- 
fthiftive ravages of the country, and a long fiegcf 
of Mantinsea, they were not able to fubdue the 
fpirit of this people, until they turned the courfe 
of the river Ophis, and laid the Walls of the city 
under water ; thele, being of raw bricks, dif- 
foived, and fell. The inhabitants, intimidated, 
offered to demolifli the walls, and follow Sparta 
in peace and war, upon* condition they might be 
allowed to continue and live in the city.— Agefi- 
poli^ replied, that while they lived together in 
one city, their numbers ezpofed them to the de- 
lufions of feditious demagogues, whofe addrefs 
and eloquence feduced the multitude from their 
true intereft, and deftrpyed the influence of their 
fuperiors in rank, wealth, and wifdom, on whofe 
attachment alone the Lacedsemonians could de- 
pend ; and therefore, that they muft deftroy their 
houfes in the city, feparate into four communi- 
ties, and return to thofe villages which their an- 
• Vol. I. . O o ce^rs 
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ceftors had inhabited. The terror of ah immedi^ 
ate aflault made it neceflkry to comply ; and the 
Spartans made a mighty merit of fuffering fixty 
of the moft zealous p^rtizans of democracy to fiy» 
unmurdered> from their country. 

The little republic of Phlius, too, like every 
ather \^here a balance is not known and preferv- 
ed, was diftra^ed by parties. The popular par- 
^ prevailed, and baniihed their opponents, the 
mends of ariftocracy. The Spartans threatened^ 
and the ruling ^arty permitted the exiles to re-' 
turn; but not meeting with refpe£^ful treatment 
enough, they complained, and the Spartans, un-' 
der Agefilaus, appointed commiflioners to try and 
condemn to death the obnoxious leaders of the 
people in Phlius. This odious ofEce was exe- 
(TUted with fuch unexampled feverity, as terrified 
thofe who furvived into an invariable attachment 
to Sparta. 

The confederacy of Olynthus was next attempt- 
ed. A number of towns, of which Olynthus was 
the principal, between two rivers, had been incor- 
porated or afK>ciated t(^ether, and grown into- 
fome power,' and greater hopes. This was enough 
to aroufe the jealoufy of Sparta. They fent four 
or five fucceffive armies, under their ableft kings, 
to take the part of the ariftocratical fadlion, and 
conquer this league. Such was the fpirit and re- 
Iburces of this little fpot, that they defended, 
themfelves for four or five campaigns, and then 
were forced to fubmit* 

Thebes had been torn with ariftocratic and 
democratic faftions, in confequenee of the peace 
of Antalcidas, and Sparta joined the latte^ which 
ultimately produced long and obftinate wars, and 
the exalted characters of Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas, who, however, with all their virtues^ were. 
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ttot able finally to eftablifti the independency of 
their country, though both perifhed in the attempt; 
Epaminondas, to the laft> refuiing to the feveral 
communities of 3.oeotia their hereditary laws and 
government, although he was one of the democrat 
tical party. 

Sparta, in the nest place, fent a detachment to 
fupport the partifans of ariftocracy in Aigolis^ 
Achaia, and Arcadia, but were obliged, to eva* 
euate that couutry by Pelopidas and Epaminon- 
das ; but the latter fupported ariftocratic govern^ 
ment/ As foon as he retired, the Arcadians com* 
plained againft him, that a people, who knew by 
their own experience the nature of ariftocracy; 
ihould have confirmed that fevere form of go- 
<vernmei^t in an allied or dep^ndeqt province^ 
The multitude in Thebes condemned the pro** 
xeedings of Epaminondas, a4d fent commiSion- 
ers into Achaia> who affified th? populace^ and a 
body of mercenaries, to diilblve the ariftocracy-, 
and banifli or put to death the nobles, and infti*' 
Wite k democracy. The foreign troops were 
fcarcely departed, when the exiles^ who were 
very Qupi^rous and powerful, returned, and, after 
a defperate and bloody flruggle, reoQy^ed their 
ancient influence : the leaders of the pojpulace 
were now, in their turn, put to death or expelled; 
the ariflocracy re-eftablifhed ; and the magiflrates 
craved the prote<5lion of Sparta, which was readi^ 
ly granted. 

It would be endlefs to purfue the confequences 
of the peace of Antalcidas : uninterrupted con** 
tefls and wars in every democratical flate in 
Greece were the confequence of it ; arifiocratical 
jind (itniocr^cal factions eternally difputing for 
fuperiority, mutually banifhing and butchering- 

each 
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each odier; prarci1{)ti0i8, af&ffiiiatbM (<»f wbteh 
even Pelopidas was not mnocent) treacheiiea, 
cruelties without number and without end.-*^Buit 
no man, no partj^ ever thought of introducing an 
effe^ual balance, by creating a king with an equal 
power, to balance the other two. The Romans 
began to think of this ejtpedient, but it was re* 
ferved for England to be th^ 6rtt to reduce it to 
pra^lice. 

Would Mr. Turgot have faid, that if tbebcs, 
Athens, Argos, and the Achaean, Aifcadian, and 
Olynthian Leagues, had been each of them go^. 
▼emed bv a legiflature copipofed of a king, Se- 
nate, ana aflembly, with equal authority, and each 
a decifive n^[atrve, that the caufe of liberty, ' in 
all Greece, would have been thus crumbled to 
duft by fuch a paltry (rick of Antakidas i 
Would the childifli humour of feparating into as 
many itates as towns have ever been indulged or 
permitted f Moft certainly they would not. And 
if the power of negociation and treaties, and the 
whole executive, had been in OQe man, could the 
perfidious ambaffadors of Sparta, and the othfsr 
ftates, have intrigued, and embroiled every thing 
as they did ? 
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Dear Sir, ^ 

THE Acha»ns, vi/hok repql^c became &\ 
famous in later times, inhabited a long but 
narrow ftrip of land along die Corinthian gulph, 
which was deftitute of harbours, and, as its^ihor^s 
were locky, of navigation and , commerce ; but 
the impartial and generous fpirit of their laws, 
if we are w credit Polybiiis and their other pa- 
negyrifis, were fome ccunpenfation for the natu- 
ral difadyantages of their fituation and ten^tory. 
They admitted ftrangers into their comttmnitv on 
equal terms with tl^ ancient citizens^ 4no, as 
they were the firft, and, for a long time, the only 
republic of Greece which had fuch liberality, it 
is not ftrange that they ihould have enjo^d the 
praifes of all foreigners* In all other ilates of 
Greece, in which the people bad any Ihare in 
government, there were conilant complaints, that 
one powerful capital domineered over the inferior 
towns and villages, like Thebes in Boeotia, 
Athens in Attica. In Laconia, Lycurgus avoided^ 
this inconvenience by two popular afiemblies, 
one for Sparta, and one for the country ; but in 
Achaia there was no commercial town, and all 
were nearly equal, having common laws and in- 
Aitutions, and common weights and meafures. 
Helice, which is diftinguifhed by Homer as the 
moft confiderable town of Achaia, was the pla^e 
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of aflembly of the congrefs, until it was fvvai- 
lowed up in an earthquake ; then Mgsi^ became 
the feat of congrefs, who annually appointed pre- 
£dent6 in rotation, and generals, who were re- 
fponfible to the congrefsi as the members of con- 
grefs were to the cities they reprefented. This 
is laid to be an excellent fyftem of government, 
becaufe it checked the ambition of Achaia, while 
it maintained its independence : and Polybins is 
full of the praifes of this people for their " virr 
r« tue and probity in all their negotiations, which 
" had acquired them the good opinion of the 
** whole world, and procured them to be chofea 
:*' to be arbitrators between the Lacedemonians 
*^ and Thebans ; for their wife councils, and 
, ^^ good difpofitions ; for their equality and liber- 
^ ty, which is in .the utmoft perfe6tion among 
^' them ; for their laws and inflitutions ; for their 
^f moderation, and freedom from ambition,'' &g. 
Yet whoever reads his own hiftory, will fee evf- 
. dent proofs, that much of this is the fond par- 
tiality of a patriot for his country; and that Uiey 
had neither the moderation he afcribes to them, 
nor the excellent government. Better indeed than 
the other republics of Greece it might be ; and 
its congrefs, as a diplomatic Aflembly, might have 
governed itji foreign affairs very well, if the cities^ 
reprefented in it had been M^ell conftituted of a 
^mixture gf three independent powers :— But itis 
f plain they were not; but were in a continual 
flruggle between their firft magiArates, nobles, 
and pepple, for fuperiority, which Qccaiioned their 
Jhort duration, and final ruin* As this example 
defjerves to be fully examined by every Ameri^ 
.(pai9^ let us explain it a little more particularly.,: 
Atreus, king of Argos and Mycene, was the 
fofl of Pelpps, aod father of: Agamemnon, who 
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Was the father of Ordftcs, who was the father of 
Tifamcnus: »Pelops, after whom Pclopoanefua 
was, named, wa^ the fon of Tantalus, a king o£ 
Phrygia; and Tantalus was the fon of Jupiter^, 
by the nymph Plota- / 

Tifamenus, flying from Sparta, upon the retura 
of the Heraclidse governed in Achaia, and was 
the firft king of that people^ The dominion by 
him. there founded was contiiiued, in a rightful 
fucceiHon, down to Gyges. . Notwithftanding hia 
defcent from Jupiter, his government was pro- 
bably like that of Alcinous in Phaeacia :*— Twelve 
archons prefided over the twelve cities, who, each 
m his difirid, was the firft magiftrate ; and all 
able to make out fome way or other> their con- 
nection with fome of the ancient families, «wha 
were all alike honourably defcended, atleaft, from 
an inferior god or goddefs. Tifamenus made the 
thirteenth, and was firft among equals at leaft« 
The fons of Gyges not governing by law, but 
defpotically, the monarchy was aboliflied, and re-^ 
duced to a popular ftate 5 probably it was only 
an ariftocrac^ of the twelve archons. Thefe hintd 
it the genealogy of thefe kings are to ihew how 
intimately theology was intermixed with politics 
in every Grecian ftate and» city ; and, at the fame 
time, to fliew that the whole force of fuperfti- ^ 
uon, although powerful enojagh to procure crowns 
to thefe perfons, yet, for want of the balance we 
contend for, was not fufficient to reftrain the paf- 
fions of the nobles, and prevent revolutions al-^ 
moft as rapid as the motion of a wheel : nothing 
has ever been found to fupply the place of the 
balance of three powers. The abolition of thisi 
limited monarchy was not effecled by the people, 
!for the purpofe of introducing dendocracy, or a 
mixed government; but by , the nobles, for the - 

fake 
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lake oif «ftabUfliiDg an arifibcria^y. The ne>r ge^ 
Ternment, confequently, was a eonfederation of 
twelve arcfaons^ each ruling as firil magiftrate iit 
a feparate city, with his council and people, as 
an independent fiate. The twelve archons n^et in 
a general aflembly, ibmetimes in perfon, and 
fometimes by proxy, to confult of general affairs, 
and guard againfl general dangers. This whole 
flate could not be larger than another Bifcay, Uid 
each city muft have been lefs than a merindade» 
and its general affembly like the junta general: 

5 ret fuch is the paiCon for independence, that this 
ittle commonwealth, or confederacy of common* 
wealths, could not hold together. The general 
afleihbly was negleded ; the cities became inde- 
pendent : fome were conquered by foreigners, 
and Ibme loft their liberties by domeftic tyrants, 
that is, by their firft magiftrates afliiming arbi* 
trary power. Polybius difcovers as much aifec- 
tion for this little republic as RoufTeau did for 
Geneva, and is very loth to confeis their faults : 
—He colours over the revolutions they un- 
derwent for a courfe of ages, by faying, that 
though their affairs were governed according 
to the diverfity of times and occurrences, all 
pofiible endeavours were ufed to preferve the 
•* form of a popular ftate. The commonwealth 
was compofed of twelve > cities, which are in 
being at this day, Olenus and Helice only ex- 
" cepted, which were fwallowed up by the fea in 
^' an earthquake that happened not long before 
*^ the battle of Leudra; which cities are Patra, 
Dyma, Phara, Trytsea, Leontium, iEgira, Pel- 
lene, £gium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, and 
" Helice. After the death of Alexander, and fince 
"-thei Olympiad we have mentioned, thefe cities 

•* fell into dangerous diflenfions, chiefly by the 

" artifices 
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^ ' artifices of the Macpdomanprince.§, Avlien every 
*« city ,apart mecjitated on notning hut their own 
" private profit and ends, to the prejudice ind 
*« deftruflion of their aeigKboiirs} Snd thi% gave 
" occ^iipn to IJepietrjiijs and Caflan'der, and after- 
«« wards to Antigonu's Gonatus, to put'garrifoijs 
*« in fom^ of their cities; ^nd that Others were 
^* invaded and governed by tyrants, who, in thofe 
days, were very numerous in Greece. But 
about the 124 Olympiad, when Phyrrhus in^ 
vad^d Italy, thefc people beg^in to fee tlje 
** error of their diflenfion$, aQd laboured to re-* 
" turn^to their former union. Thofe who gave 
" th^ firft example wer/e Dyma, P^tr^, and rha- 
ra: five years afterwards, iEgium, having caft 
out the garrifon that was placed over them, 
were re<ceiyed iftto the confederacy. Bura fol-* 
lowed their example, haying firft killed the ty- 
" raQt ; and foon afte;* Cerjiuni^ did the likej 
for Ifeas^ . th^eir tyrant, confidering, ho)V that 
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thofe of jflEgium had expelled their garrifon, 
aad he who governed in Bura was already flaiu 
by the pradlices of Marcus and the Achaians^ 

** a;ad that it would be his lot to Jiave them all 
quickly for enemies, he therefore refigned the 
dominion, after having firft ftipulated with the 
Aphaians for his indemnity for what was paiTed, 
and fo incorporated the city into ithe union of 
the Achaians, 

" The cities then we have mentioned coq- 
tinned for the fpace of fivp-and-twenty years xo 
preferve this form of government unch'abged*. 

*' cboofing in their general aflembly two prsetors 
(or, prendenjs) and a fecretary. Afterwards 
they concluded to have but one ^rsetpr only^ 
who fhould be charged with the management 
of th<ir affairs ; and the firft who enjoyed that 
Vol. L Pp ** dignity 
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dignity was Marcus the Garian, who, after four 
'* years of his adnuniftration, gave place to Ara- 
** tus the Sicyoniaoj who, at the age of twenty 
" years, after he had, by his virtue and refolu- 
" tion, refcued his countrv from tyranny, joined 
** it to the commonwealtn of the Achaians, fi> 
great a veneration had he from his youth for 
the manners and inftitutions of that people- 
Eight years after, he was a fecond time chofen 
praetor, and won Acro-corinth, which Antigo- 
*' nus had fortified with a garrifon, whereby Aratus 
^^ freed all Greece from no fmall apprehenfion. 
** When he had reftored liberty to Corinth, he 
*^ united it to the Achaians, together with the 
city of Megara, which he got by intelligence 
during his praetorfhip. In a word, Aratus, 
** who, in a fliort fpace, brought many and great 
<* things to pafs, made it manifeft, by his councils 
<« and aftions, that his greateft aim was the ex- 
<« pulfion of the Macedonians out of Pelopon- 
«« nefus, to fupprefs tyranny^ and affert the liber- 
«^ ty of his country : fo that, during the whole 
«^ reign of Antigonus Gonatus, Aratus conftantly 
« oppofed all his defigns and enterprifes, as he 
" did the ambition of the ^Etolians to raife them- 
" felves on the ruins of their neighbour flates f^ 
" and, as in all the tranfadions of his , adminif- 
** tration he gave lingular evidence's of a fteady 
" mind and firm refolution, all his aittempts fuc- 
'* ceeded accordingly, notwithftanding many Hates 
" confederated to hinder the union, and to deftroy 
" the commonwealth of the Achaians, After the 
death of Antigonus the Achaians entered into a 
league with the ^tolians, and generoufly af- 
fifted them in their war againft Demetrius ; fo 
that the ancient hatred between thefe two peo- 
ple feemed for the prefent extinguiihed, and 
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the defire of concord began, by degrees, to 
grow in the minds of the iEtolians. Demetrius 
died, when many great and noble occafions w^re 
given to the Achaians of finiftiing the project 
they had conceived; for the tyrants who reign- 
ed in Peloponnefus, having loft the fupport of 
Demetrius, who greatly favoured them, Began 
now to defpair ; and, on the other hand, being 
a,wed by Aratus, who adraoniftied them to quit 
their governments, on promife of great honours 
and rewards to fuch as voluntarily refigned, 
and threatening others with hoftility who re- . 
fufed; whereupon they refolved to defpoil 
themfelves of their dignities^, reftore their peo- 
ple to liberty, and incorporate them with the 
Achaians. As to Lyfidas, the Megalopolitan, 
he,, wifely forefeeing what was likely to come to 
pais> frankly renounced his dominion during 

** the life of Demetrius, and was received into 
the general confederacy of rights and privileges 
with the whole, nation. Ariftomachus, tyrant 
of the Argicus, Xeno of the Hermionians, and 
Cleonymus of the Philiatiahs, refigning their 

*^ authority at the time we mention, were likewife 
received into the alliance of the Achaians. In 
the mean time the iEtolians began to condeive 
jealoufies at the growing greatnefs and extra- 
ordinary fuccefs of the Achaians, and bafely 
entered into a league with Antigonus, who at 
that time governed Macedon, and with Cleo- 
menes, king of the Lacedaemonians. Thefe 
three powers, Macedonia, Lacedsemon, and 
iEtolia, were to invade Achaia on all fides ; 
but the great political abilities of Aratus de- 
feated the enterprife. He confidered that An- 
tigonus was a man of experience, and willing 
enough to make alliances ; and that princes 

** have 
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^' have naturally neither friends nor enemies, but. 
** meafure amities and enmities by the rules of 
*' interefl : he therefore endeavoured, after a good 
*'* underftanding with that prince, and determined 
*' to propofe the joining the forces of the Acha- 
^' ians to his. He propofed to cede him fome 
^^ towns ; and the alliance was formed, and the 
^' Cleomenic war commenced. In tbe.profecution 
'' of it, Cleomenes and his Spartans difplayed the 
^^ utmoft ferocity and cruelty, particularly at 
*' A'gium, where he put in pra^ice fo many out- 
^' rages and cruelties of war, that he left not fo 
much as any appearance that it had been ever 
a peopled place.'' There is great reafon to fuf- 
pefl that the Achaians . were not lefs guilty of 
• cruelty ; for Polybius profefles to follow the acn 
count given by Aratus himfelf, in a hiftoTy which 
that praetor wrote of Achaia, who may be well 
fufpefted of partiality; and Polybius himfelf was 
the fon of Lycortas of Megalopolis, who perfe&ed 
' and confirmed the confederacy of the Achaians^ 
^nd dlfcovers throughout his hiftory a (Irong at*; 
tachment to this people. If the hiftory of Clear-. 
chus was extant, we might poffibly fee that the 
Achaians, the Spartans, and Macedonians, were 
equally liable to the accufation of inhumanity. 
Mantinsea was fubje6ted to unfpeakable calamities 
a& well as JEgi^m} but Polybius endeavours to 
cover this over with a veil by abufmg Clearchus, 
accufing him with departing from the dignity of 
hiftory and writing tragedies, J)y reprefenting wo-? 
men with diihev^lled hair and naked breafts, em- 
bracing each other with melting lamentations and 
tears, and complaints of men, women, and chil- 
dren, dragged away promifcuoufly. He attempt! 
to juftify the puniftiment of this city, by charg^- 

ing it with treacberoufly betraying itlclf into the 
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hands of the Spartand, and mafiacring the Achai^ 
» an garrifon : but this was nd more than the ufual 
efFeftcrf* the continual revolutions in the Greek 
cities^ from democracy to ariftocracy, from that 
to monarchy, and back again through the whole 
circle. In every one of thefe cities there were 
three parties ; a monarchical party j who d^fired 
to be governed by a king or tyrant, as he was 
then called ; an ariftocratical party, who wiftied 
to ereft an oligarchy ; and a democratical party, 
who were zealous for bringing all to a level. 
£ach faction was for collecting all authority into 
one centre in its own way; but unfortunately 
there was no partv who thought of a mixtur^ of 
all thefe three orders, and f iving each a negative 
by which it might balance the other two : ac- 
cordingly the regal party applied to Macedonian 
kings for aids and garrifons ; the ariftocratical 
citizens applied to Sparta for the like affiftancej 
and the democratical fadions applied to Aratus 
and the Achaian league. The confequence wa6> 
as each party prevailed, they brought in a new 
garrifon^ and maflacred the old one, together 
with the leaders of the fa£lion fubdued. But ia 
fuch a fyftem to be recommended to thi^ United 
States of Amerita ? If the Americans had no 
more difcretion than the Greeks, tio more hu- 
manity, no more conlideration for the benign and 
peaceful religion they profefs, they would ftill 
nave to confider, that the Greeks had in many 
places forty flaves, and in all places, ten to one 
free citizen ; that the flayqs did all the labour, 
and the free citizens had nothing to do but cut 
one another's throats- Wars did not coft money, 
in Greece ; happily for the world, at prefent 
they are very expeniive. An American foldier will 
not ferve one year, without more money for pay 
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tban many of thefe Greek cities^ had for their 
whole circulating medium. — There is but onepof- 
fible means of realizing Mr. Turgot's idea. Let 
us examine it well before we adopt it. Let every 
town in the Thirteen States be a free, fovereign 
and independent democracy : here you may near- 
ly colled all authority into one centre, and that 
centre the nation. Thefe towns will immediately 
go to war with each other, and form combina- 
tions, alliances, and political intrigues, as ably as 
the Grecian villages did : but thefe wars and 
Begociations cannot be carried on but by men at 
leifure. The firft ftep to be taken then, is to de- 
termine who (hall be freemen, and who Haves. 
Let this be determined by lot. In every. fifty 
men, forty are to be naves, and ftay at home un- 
armed, under certain overfeers provided with good 
whips and fcourges, to labour m agriculture and 
mechanic arts. AH commerce and navigation, 
filheries, &c. are to ccafe of courfe. The other 
tea are to be free citizens, live like gentlemen, • 
eat black broth, and go out to war; feme in fa- 
vour of tyrants, fome for the well born, and fome 
for the multitude : for, even in the fuppofition 
here made^ every town will have three parties in 
it; fome will be for making the moderator a 
king, others for giving the whole government to 
the feleft men, and a third fort for making and 
executing all laws, and judging all caufes, crimi- 
nal and civil, in town meeting. Americans will 
well cbnfider the confequences of fuch fyftems of 
policy, and fuch multiplications and divifions of 
ftates, and will univerfally fee and feel the ne^ef- 
fity of adopting the fentiments of Aratus, as re- 
ported by Plutarch : *^ That fmall cities could 
" be preferved by nothing elfe but a continual 
^^ and combined force, united by the bond of 
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" common intei'eft; and as the menibers of tKe 
*' body live and breathe by their mutual com- 
^* munication and connexion, and when once 
feparated pine away and putrify, in the fame 
manner are cities ruined by being difmembered 
" from one another, as well as preferved when, 
^' linked together in one great body, they enjoy 
" the benefit of that providence and council 
" that governs the whole." Thefe were the fen- 
timents which, according to the fame Plutarch, 
acquired him fo much of the confidence of the 
Achaians, " that fince he could Qot by law be 
chofen their general every year, yet every other 
year he was, and by his councils and adioiis 
was in effeft always fo ; for they perceived that 
neither riqhes nor repute, nor the friendfhip of 
kings, nor the private intereft of his own coun- 
try, nor any other thing elfe, was fo deay to him 
as the increafe of the Achaian power and gre^t- 
nefs/* 
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LETTER XLIV. 



CRETE. 



My dear Sir, 

THIS celebrated ifland, with the fantaftical 
honour of giving birth to fome of the gods 
of Greece, ^had the real merit and glory of com- 
municating to that country many ufeful improve?- 
ments. Their infular fituation defended them from 
invafions by land, and their proximity to Egypt 
afibrded them an eafy intercourfe of commerce by 
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dtk with the capital of that kingdom ; where 
Rhadamanthus in bis travels had colie£led thofe 
inventioQs and inftitutions of a civilized people, 
which he had the addrefs to apply to the con- 
firmation of his own authority. Minos is iftill 
more diftinguii^ed : in his travels in the eaft, he 
iaw certain families poflef&d of unrivalled ho- 
nours and unlimited authority, as vicegerents of 
the Deity. Although the Greeks would never ad- 
mit, in the'fulleft latitude of oriental fuperftidoa 
and defpotifm, this odious profanation, yet Minos, 
taking advantage of his own unbounded reputa- 
tion, and that enthuliafm for his perfon which his 
ikill and fortune in war, his genius for fcieace, 
and talents for government, had excited among 
wandering credulous favages, fpread a report that 
he was admitted to familiar converfations with Ju- 
piter, and received from that deity his fyftera of 
laws, with orders to engrave it on tables of brafs* 
The great principle of it was, that all frefemen 
fliould be equal, and therefore that none fiiould 
have any property in lands or goods ; but that 
citizens ftiould be ferved by Haves, who fhould 
cultivate the lands upon public account. The 
citizens fhould dine at public tables, and their 
families fubfiil on the public fiock. The mo- 
narch's authority was extremely limited, except 
in war. Xhe magiftrapies were the recompcncc 
of merit and age ; and fuperiority was allowed to 
nothing elfe. The youth were reftrained to a ri- 
gid temperance, modeily, and morality, enforced 
by law. Their education, which was public, was 
directed to make them foldiers. Such regulations 
could not fail to fecure order, and what they call- 
ed freedom to the citizens ; but nine-tenths of 
mankind were doomed to flavery to Ihpport th^m 
in total idleaefs> e^eepting thafe exercifes proper 
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for warriors, become more neceffary to keep the 
flaves ia fubjefition, than to defend the ftate againft 
the pirates and robbers with whom the age abound- 
ed. Idomeneu^ grandfon of Minos, and com- ' 
mander of the Cretan forces in the Trojan %ari 
was among the moft powerful of the Grecian 
chiefs> and one of the few who returned in fafety 
from that expedition. Here was a government of 
all authority in one centre, and that centre the 
moft aged and meritorious perfons of the nation, 
with little authority in the king, and none in the 
reft of the people ; yet it was not of fuffi<:ient 
ftrength to hold together. The venerable dl<i 
men could not endure the authority, or rather thcJ 
pre-eminence of the king. Monarchy iliuft bd 
aboliftied! ; aind every principal city became early 
a feparate independent commoinwealth ; each, no 
doubt, under it9 patriarch, baron, noble, or archoui 
for they all fignify the lame thing : and continual 
Wars enfued b^ween the feveral republics .within 
the i Hand J and Cretan valour and martial Ikill 
were employed and exhaufted in butchering onci 
another, until they turned all the virtues they had 
left againft mankind in general, and exerted them 
in piracies and robberies, to their univerfal infa- 
my throughout all Greece: nor was Crete ever* 
of any weight in Grecian politics after the Tro* 
jaA war* 
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LETTER XLV. 



C O R I N T H» 



My dear Sir, 

MONARCHY remained in tWs emporinm 
of Greece longer than in any other of the 
principal cities ; but the noble families here 
could no better endure the fuperiority of a mo- 
narch, than others in all countries ; and with nu- 
merous branches of the royal family (named Bac- 
chidse, from Bacchis, fifth monarch in fucceffion 
from Aletes) at their head, they accordingly put 
to death Teleiles, the reigning monarch; and 
ufurping the government, under an 'affociatioa 
among themfelves, inftituted an oligarchy. An 
annual iirft magiftrate, with the title of Prytanis, 
bilt with very limited prerogatives, like a doge of 
Venice, was chofen from among themfelves. Se- 
veral generations palled away under the admini- 
« ilration of this odious oligarchy ; but the people at 
length finding it intolerably oppreffive, expelled 
the whole junto, and fet up Cuypfelus as a mo- 
narch or tyrant. He had long been the head of 
the popular party, and was defervedly a popular 
charader, poffeffed of the confidence and affedioa 
of his fellow-citizens to a great degree, or he 
never could have refufed the guard which was 
offered him fortheproteClibnof hisperfonagainft 
the attempts of the defeated oligarchy. His mo- 
deration and clemency are allowed by all ; yet 
he is univerfally called by the Grecian writers 
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Tyrant of Corinth, and his'government a Tyran- 
ny. Ariftotle, 1. V. c. 12, informs us that his 
tyranny continued thirty years, becaufe he was a 
popular man, and governed without guards. «Pe- 
riander, one of the feven wife men, his fon and 
fucceflbr, reigned forty-four years, becaufe he was 
an able general. Pfampfncticus, the fon of Gor- 
gias, fucceeded," but his reign was fhort ; yet this 
fpace of feventy-feven yeai^s is thought by Arif- 
totle one of the longcft examples of a tyranuy or 
ftn oligarchy. At the end of this period the no- 
bles again prevailed; but not without courting 
the people. The tyranny was demoliflied, and a 
new commonwealth efiablifhed, in which there was 
a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, to prevent 
the firil from running into excefs of oppreflion» 
and the other into turbulence and licence. 

Here we fi9d the ufual circle : monarchy firft 
limited by nobles only ; then the nobles, becom- 
ing envious and impatient of the monarch's pre- 
eminence, d^moliih him, land fet up oligarchy. 
This grows infolent and oppreflive to the people, 
who fet up a favourite to pull it down. The new 
idol's pofterity grow infolent ; and the people final- 
ly think of introducing a mi^ure of three regular . 
branches of power, in the one, the few, and the 
many, to controul one another, to be guardians 
in turn to the laws, and fecure equal liberty to 
all* 

Ariftotle, in this chapter, cenfures fome parts 
of the eighth book of Plato, ^nd fays, " That in 

general, when governments alter, they change 

into the contrary fpecies to what they before 
*^ were,, and not into one like the former : and 
♦^ this reafoning holds true of other changes. For* 
^' he fays, that from the Lacedaemonian form it 
^* changes into ^n oligarchy, and from thence 
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^ into a democracy, and from a democracy into 
*' a tjrranny; and fometim^s a contrary change 
** takes places, as from a democracy into an oli- 
f * garchy, rather than into a monarchy. With re^ 
<• Iped to a tyranny, he neither fays whether 
*' there will be any change in it ; or, if not, to 
•« what caufe it will be owing; or, if there is, in- 
«« to what other ftatc it will alter : but the reafoa 
^ of this is, that a tyranny is an indeterminate 
^* government; and, according to him, every ftate 
♦* ought to alter into the firft and moft perfedl ; 
^ thus the continuity and circle would be pre- 
f* ferved. But one tyranny often changed into 
•^ another; as at Syria, from Muros to Clif* 
^* thenes ; or into an oligarchy, as was Antileos 
'* at Chalcas ; or into a democracy, as was Cba^ 
^* rilaus's at Laced^&mon, and at Carthage. An 
i^ oligarchy is alfo changed into a tyranny : fuch 
<« was the rife of raoft of the ancient tyrannies in 
f * Sicily : at Leontium, into the tyranny of ^a«r 
** naetiqs; at Gela, into that of Cleander; at 
^* Rhegium, into that of AnaxiUus; and the like 
** in many other cities, It is abfurd alfo to fup- 
^* pofe, that a ftate is changed into an oligarchy 
.** beosufe thofe who are in power are avaricious 
and greedj of money ; and not becaufe thofe, 
who are by far richer than their fellow-citizens, 
^* think it unfair that thofe who have nothing 
ihould h^ve an equal ftiare in the hile of the 
ftate with themfelves, who poflefs fo much : for , 
in many oligarchies it is not allowable to be 
^* employed in money-getting, and tjiere are 
^' many laws to prevent it, But in Carthage, 
^* which is a democracy, money-getting is credit-? 
^* able ; and yet their form of government re? 
f* mains unaltered.^' 
\VIiether thefe obfervations of Ariftotle upon 
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Plato be all juft or not, they only ferve to 
ftrengthen our argument, by fhewing the mniap 
bility of fimple governments in a fuller light. 
Not denying any of the changes ftated by PUto, 
he only enumerates a multitude of other changes 
to which fuch governments are liable ; and there- 
^re fliews the greater neceffity of mixtures of 
different orders, and decifive balances, toprefervc 
mankind from thpie horrible calamities which re>» 
volurions always bring with them. 
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LETTER XLVI. 



A & G O S. 



My dear Sir^ 

IN order to form an adequate idea of the tnife* 
ries which were brought upon the Greeks by 
continual and innumerable revolutions of govern- 
ment, it fliould be confidered, that the whole Pe- 
loponnefus was fcarcely two hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and forty in breadth, 
not much more extenfive than the fmalleft of the 
Thirteen States of America. Such an inherent 
force of repulfion, fuch a difpofidon to fly to 
pieces, as pofTeffed the minds of the Greeks, 
would divide America into thoufands of petty 
defpicable ilates, and lay a certain foundation 
for irreconcileable \^ars. 

Although Thucidydes and Ariftotle, as well 
asllomer, inform us, • that kingdoms were'here^ 
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dltary, and of limited authority, yet the limita- 
tions appear to be very confufedj they were the 
limitations of n<4:)le6 rather than of people; and 
ihc .firfl .ftruggles for power were , between kings 
and archons. The kings had no Aanding ar- 
mies ; and all the forces under their authority, 
even .when they took the field, could be com- 
manded only by the nobles^ who had their pecu- 
liar diArids of land and people to govern: thefe 
were illufiriou^ and independent citizens; like 
the barons who demanded the great charter, com- 
municated to each other their grievances, and 
took meafures to remove them: but, being ge- 
' nerally as averfe to popular as to regal power, 
their conftant aim was an * ariftocracy j they ac- 
cordingly extinguiihed monarchy, but did not 
fecure the rights of the people. The immediate 
effed of this revolution only multiplied evils. 
Oppreffed by kings, Greece was much more 6p- 
prefled by archons ; and, anciently too much di- 
vided, was ftill more fubdivided under the new 
forms of government. Many inferior cities dis- 
dained the jurifdiftion, and even the fuperior in- 
fluence, of their refpedive capitals; affecled inde- 
.pendent fovereignty ; and each town maintained 
war with its neighbours. Each independent ftate 
had a right to fend two members to the Amphic- 
tyonic council. Tb^ abolition qf rpyalty render- 
ing the independent ftates more numerous, in- 
creafed tb^ nuipber pf Amphi^yons to one hun- 
dred members, and more; anH an oath w^as re- 
quired, that the member fliould never fubvert 
any Aipphidyonic city : yet every excefs of ani- 
mofity prevailed among the Grecian republics, 
notwithftanding the interpofition of the Amphiq- 
tyons. 

Argos 
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Argos was founded by Danaus, the Egyptian, 
about the time that Athens was fettled by Ce-» 
crops. At the Trojan war it was the firft of the 
ilates, and ever continued the rival of Sparta. 
Though the royal dignity fepmed more firmly 
fettled under Agamemnon than under any other 
chief, yet Argos was one of the firft of the ftates 
upon the continent to abolifh monarchy, and that 
as early as on the death of Celfus, fon of I'eme- 
nus, the d|rfcendant of Hercules. No Account of 
its new conftitution is preferved : but, from ana-* 
logy we may be convinced, that a reftlefs body 
of nobles overturned the monarchy ; and, as it 
was fubjedl to frequent and violent diforders, that 
the archons could not agree upon the form of 
their oligarchy ; and fet up for independency in 
their different diftridls, ftates, or cities, a little 
fooner than in other republics. The higher and 
lower ranksv were continually at variance ; the de- 
mocratical fadlion was commonly fuperior ; fomc-* 
times tyrants were fet up over all ; and once, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, * the flaves got poffeffion 
of the city, took upon them the adminiftration of 
affairs, and exercifed the magiftracies. 

The government muft have 'been ill confti- 
tuted, as no Rhadamanthus or Minos, no Ly-^ 
curgus or Solon, no Zaleucus or Charondas, nor 
any other legiflator of fuperior wifdom and pro- 
bity, ever acquired the power ; and no fortunate 
coincidence of circumftances ever occurred, to 
unite liberty and adminiftration, law and govern- 
ment, upon a ftable bafis. One famous tyrant, 
Pheidon, lineal fucceffor of Hercules, a prince 
of great abilities but no moderation, raifed him* 
felf, rather than his country, to a fuperiority 
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wluch ceafed with lum. For want of 
orders, and fteady balances, by- which the wiUa 
and the fcnrces of the people might Inive. been 
^fnbje&ed to the laws, Aigos loft that pre-emi* 
. nence among the Grecian fiates, which it had ob- 
tained under a monarchy. Every little town in 
Aif^lis was feized with the caprice of indepen<« 
dence, and oppofed the general government^ at 
the fame time that the metropolis betrayed an 
ambition to domineer over the infe^r towns. 
Civil wars enfued: Mycenae, Troezene,^ Epi- 
dauras, and other villages of lefs confequence^ 
were often conquered and garrifoned, but never 
fubdued. Neceffity taught them to unite* They 
reproached Argos with tyranny, and Argos the 
others with rebellion. Union enabled them to 
fet at defiance their capital, by means of in- 
trigues and alliances with Lacedsemon, the never- 
failing refource of one party or the other in every 
democratical ftate. The pretence was, the Per- 
iian war, which Argos declined* This was call- 
ed a bafe derelidion, and excited, by the help of 
Spartan emiflaries, hatred and contempt in Si" 
cyon, Naupila, Helisea, and other towns, be- 
fides thofe mentioned before. Ai^os alone, of 
all the cities in the Peloponnefus, openly efpouftd 
the caufe of Athens. This circumfiance alone, 
if it was not accidental, is enough to fhoW, that 
this city had more fenfe and profound wifdom 
than all the reft ; for Sparta wks certainly then 
leading all Greece to deftnidlion. In other re- 
fpeds the Argives difcovered the fame temper, 
and the fame underftanding with all the others; 
for they led their whole forces againft Mycenae, 
took it by ftorm, decimated the inhabitants, and 
demoliftied the town. Is it not fublime wifdom, 
to rufti headlong into all the diftradions and di- 
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vifioas, all the aOTaiiinatioi^ and mauacres> all 
tibue feditions^ rebellioas^ aad eternal revolutions^ 
whickare the certain conlequence of the want of 
orders a^d balances^ merely for 4:he fake of the 
popular caprice of having every fifty families go* 
veraed by all authority in, one centre? Even 
this would not fatisfyj the fifty families would 
foon diflfolve their union, and aothing would ever 
conjtent diem ihort of the complete individual in* 
dependence of the Mohawks ; for it may be de«^ 
pended on, that individual independence is what 
every unthinking human heart aims at, nearly or 
jremotely. 



LETTER XLVII* 



JPHITVS* 

l)ear Sir, 

ELEIA had been the fcene of athletic games, 
celebrated with great pomp by ajTemblies of 
chiefs from various parts of Greece. Iphitu^, a 
grandfan of Gxy lus, fucceeded to the throtie qf 
Elis. Aftive and enterprifing, but. not by incli- 
nation a foldier, he wa$^ anxious for a remedy for 
the diforderly fituation of his country/ Among 
all the violence, feuds, and wars, fuperftition 
maintained its empire, and the oracle of Delphi 
was held in veneration. 

Ipbitus feiit an embafly to fupplicate informa- 
tion from the deity, " How^thc anger of the god^* 
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" which threatened total d^ftruftion to Pdopdfl* 
nefus; through the endlefs hoftilities among 
its people, might be averted?" He' received an 
anfwer, which he had probably didated, "That 
the Olympian feftival muft be reftored : for 
that the negkdl of that folemnity had- brought 
on the Greeks the indignation of Jupiter and 
" Hercdtes; to the firft of whom it was dedi- 
" cated, and by the laft of whom it had beeu 
*< inffituted." Iphitus proceeded to model his in- 
fiitmion ; and ordained that a feftival fhould be 
held at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, near 
Pifa in Eleia, for all the Greeks to partake in> 
and that it fhould be repeated every fourth year ; 
that there ftiould be facrifices to Jupiter and Her- 
cules, and games in honour of them ; that an ar- 
miftice ihould take place throughout Greece for 
fpme time before the commencement of the fefti- 
val, and continue fome time after its conclufion. 
A tradition was reported, that the Heraclides had 
appointed 0:stylus to the throne of Elis, and the 
guardianfliip of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
and confecrated all Eleia to the god* A reputa* 
tion of fandlity became attached to the whole peo- 
ple of Eleia, as the hereditary priefthood of Ju- 
piter; and fecluded them from all neceflity of 
engaging in politics or war.— But it was not 
poffible, by any inftitutions of religion, to de- 
ftroy that elafticity given by nature to the mind 
of man, which excites continually to a6\ion, often 
palpably againft men's interefts, which was ftrong 
in the general temper of the Greeks, and which 
cin never be fubdued or reftrained in any nation 
but by orders and balances. Reftlefs^fpirits arofe> 
not to be fatisfied. The Eleians often eng^ed 
as auxiliaries in the wars of other ftates, on pre- 
tence of afierting the caufe of religion^ but even 
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in that caufe itfelf they could not agree aiiiong 
themfelves. While monarchy fublifted in the 
pofterity of Iphitug, as it did for fome genera- 
tions, Eleia continue(i under one government; 
jt)ut at length the fpirit of democracy, prevailed 
there, as elfewhere in Greece, and w'^th the fame 
efFeds :, every tpwn claimed independency ; Pifa 
and Elis became feparate commonwealths. Olym- 
pia was fituated within the territory of Pifa, on 
t^e northern bank pf the riv^r Alpheius, which 
alone feparatcd it from that city, Elis was thirty 
iniles diftant; biit th^s Eleians, retained the guar-^ 
^ianfhip^of the temple, ^nd fuperintendency of 
the fieftival. The Pifasans now difputed their 
right; Wars arofe between the tvTO cities; each 
^ndlieavoured to gain allies, hx one tim<e Phei- 
don, tyrant of Argos, clairping to be by birth thi? 
proper reprisfentative of IJercules, took tq himfelf 
the guardianihip of the temple, and prefided at 
the ganies ; at another tixne the Pifasans prevailed, 
and prefided at fome Olympiad^. At length the 
Elei^ns deftroyed Pifa To eptirely, that not a ruiii 
lyas left; and ^yer after, ea^cepting in the ?P4th 
Olympiad, ^yhea the Arcadians yiolently inter- 
fered, ttey held the prefid^ ncy undifivirt)edt 

If a dcmpcjracy coul(^ ever, in any cafe, hol4 
together, it wpuld bte natural to ^3cpe£l it in this; 
inftitution' of Iphitus, whicli, fpunded wholly on 
religion, had procured fo much profpe^ty and 
veneratioa tQ his pepple : but it is a3 national to 
^expeft thai a glafs bubble, with ^ <lrop of water 
inclofed in it, will refift the heat of the fire : the 
vapour witljin wil^ blaft it into <}uft and atoms/ 
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LETTER XLVIII. 



TKEBES. 



Dear Sir, 

FABLE, and hiftory too, relate that this c^ 
was governed anciently by kings ; fixteen of 
whom, from Cadmus the Phsenician, who founded 
it, to,Xanthirs, are enumerated. After the deatb 
of the laft, the Thebans changed their goverm- 
ment to a democratical republic. Their ordeM 
and balances are not known ; but their fa&ipn? 
and divifioqs, as well as their diilnefs, i« remem-' 
bered. From the analogy of all the other Greciftii 
ilates, it is probable that archons prefided over 
the feveral cities of Boeotia, as their feparate dif- 
f rifts, and had a king at jheir head,' like Ulyllesitt 
ith^ca, and Alcinous in Phaeacia ; that the king, 
whdfe domain was Thebes, had fonietimes an in* 
clmation to favour his cajHtal more than the fub-^ 
ordinate towns; and that the archons grewimpa- 
fient of his monarchy, and afpired at iig^depen- 
dcncy: the jcaloufy 'and rivalry of cities fa- 
voured the la6lious views of the archons, and 
were probably fomented for that purpofe- 

li it an inftance of their want of penetration, 
or was it from neceffity, that they chofe the two 
heads of oppofite faftions for their higheft annual 
magiftrates ? Ifmenias was one ; an honeft man, 
a friend to liberty, ^nd confequently an advo- 
cate for an equilibrium of powers in the cpnfti- 
tutton. Leontidas, the other, was ambitious of 
the whole power to himfelf, and of governing 

by 
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by a conftcii of hb friettds; but j finding hU mal 
more popular tban himlelf, be fold the citadel to 
a Spartan geaeral, upon condition Ahat h^^aad his^ 
party fliould rule. When t^is was eflfc^ed, h^ 
leized his colleague^ and had him tried, conde^m-* 
ed aod executed, for cabailing againft Mr govern-- 
went. The friends of Ifouenias fled in a panic* 
and were banifhed by a public edift ; for it feem^ 
that a revoli3ti(Mi without baniihtnents aad coniii^ 
cations^ at leaft, b a degree of moderation' ap 
felf-governiueut of which nations are wholly i 
cap^Ie. The exiled citi;ien^, who in thi^ ca^ 
wens the honeft men and friends of liberty, among 
whom was Pelopidas, returned from Athens ia 
difguife, deftroyed the tyrant and bi^ cj:ew, and* 
wi^ the help of Epaminonckii and his friends, )[!e<- 
gaioed the dtadeU Thefe two fages agd heroes 
had now enough to do: firft^ to infpi^e a little 
underftanding and unanimity into their fellow- 
citizens ; then to difcipline . tl:^Qi for war* and 
conquer their enemies; and, at laft, to frame a 
good conftitution of governments They accom- 
plifhed ail but the laft, to their immortal glory : 
but Pelopidas was killed in battle, before the 
war was finiihed ; and Epaminondas grew unpo- 
pular^ and was reje&ed by fadion even from the 
command of dbe army : a fufiicient proof that 
die ariftocratical and democratical fa^ioqs weire 
juearly equal. He was reinftated, .indpe6, after 
the blunders and defeats of his fuccefibr had 
brought the citizens to repentance ; but was.tlain 
in battle at the mopient of vi£iory : fo that th^ 
Theban republic never had the benefit of his ad- 
vice in the formation of a new code of laws ; as flie 
had never made any figure, excepting a momenta- 
ry fame under thefe two great men, and was at 
length totally deftroyed by Alexander. 

The 
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The ruin of Bdeotia was occaiioned by the fi- 
nefie of Antalcidas, in hia perfian trieaty. The 
Thebans, as well as Argives, had withheld their 
ftfiiftance in the Perfian wan Antalcldas knew 
that the fubordinate cities of Thefpias, Platea> 
Aulis, Anthemon, Larymna, Afchra^ Coronea> 
Labadea, Delium, Alalkomene, Leu^^ra? Chse- 
ronea, allwiihed for independence; they accordr^ 
ingly rejefted the jtirifdi^ion and fovereignty of 
Thebes. The Thebans folicited Sparta to take a 
part in their doiheflic quarrels ; and, againfi hef 
own favourite treaty, made by her artful amba^a-^ 
dor, fhe accepted the propofal. The virtuous 
and amiable Spartan fenate perceived that it was 
equally their interefi that Argos ihould lofe her 
jurifdidion over her revolted towns, and that 
Thebes, the rival neighbour of Athens, ihould 
recover her authority in Bodotia'; but, notwithn 
Handing partial fucicefles, fhe could not regain 
her authority over all the cities, untir Epamir 
nondas arofe, after eighty years of civil wars. 
Had there bee.n a governor in Boeotia, and a fe^ 
nate, and a houfe of reprefentatives, cpmpofed 
of an equitable proportion of deputies from 
Thebes and all the lelfijr cities— rand each of thefe 
branches poflefled of an independent negative in 
the legiflature, while the whole executive was in 
the governor — ^would thefe civil wars have hap? 
pened? thefe endlefs contentions between the 
nobles and people, the capital and fubordinate 
cities ? thefe intrigues of one party with Athens, • 
and another with Sparta? The very difinclination, 
b6th in Thebes and Argos, to engage in the Per- 
fian war, arofe wholly from their domeftic difTen- 
fions ; and thefe from the want of judicious orr 
ders and balances. 

After 
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After the abolition of monarchy in Boeotia, 
there was an effort to coUedl all authority into 
one centre ; but the nation founds that, although 
laws might be thus made, they could not be fo 
executed. There muft, therefore, be an execu- 
tive magiftrate; but not being able to agree, in 
order to pleafe both fides, the leader of each fac- 
tion muft be chofen. They could not agree, as 
might have been forefeen, and fplit the nation at 
once into two hoftile armies; one of which fought 
the alliance of Sparta, and the other that of A- 
thens. Thus it ever was, and ever will be, in fi- 
milar cafes* It is much to be regretted, that Epa- 
minondas did not live to difplay his talents as a 
legiflator; the world might poffibly have been 
bleffed with fomething like an Englilh conftitution, 
two or three tfaoqfand years fooner than it was* 
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LETTER XUX. 



ANCIENT ARISTOCRATICAL REPUBLICS. 



CHOTOKA. 



1»YTH AGORAE. 

My deaf Sir, 

PYTHAOORAS, as well as Secrates, Pkfei. 
and XenophoD^wereperfuaded.that the bap- 
pinds of nations depended chiefly on the form of 
theilp government : they were fully fenfible of the 
real mifery, as well as dangerous tendency, both 
of democratical licentioafnefs and monarchical 
tyranny ; ; they preferred, a well-tempered arifto^ 
cracy to all other governments. Pythagoras and 
Socrates, having no idea of three independent 
branches in the legiflature, both thought^ that 
the laws could neither prevent the arbitrary op- 
preflions of magiftrates, nor turbulent infolence 
of the people, until mankind were habituated by 
education and difcipline to regard the great du- 
ties of life, and to confider a reverence of them- 
felves, and the efteem of tTieir fellow-citizens, as 
the principal fource of their enjoymeiit. In fmall 
communities, efpecially where the flaves were 
many, and the citizens few, this might be plau- 
fible; but the education of a great nation can ne- 
ver accompliih fo great an end. Millions muft be 
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brougfet up, whom no principles, no fentiments 
derived from education, can reftrain from tram- 
pling on the laws : orders of men, watching and 
balancing each other, are the only fecurity; 
pQwer muft be oppofed to power, and interieft to 
intereft. Pythagoras found this by experience at 
Crotona, where the inferior ranki, elated with 
the deftrudion of Sybaris, and inftigated by an , 
artful ambitious leader, Cylon, clamoured for an 
equal partition of the conquered territory: this 
was denied them, as inconfiftent with an arifto* 
cratical government; a confpiracy enfued againft 
the magiftrates, who were furprifed in the fenate- 
houfe, many put tp death, and the reft driven 
from their country. Pvthagoras was one of the , 
banifhed,. and died fodn afterwards, in extreme 
old age, at Metapontum. The Crotonians had 
foon caufe to fepent their iufurredlion ; for they 
were defeated, with all their forces, by the Lo* 
crians and Rhegians, with fmaller numbers. 

•The other Greek cities of Italy, which had imi* 
*lated the example of Crotona, in d^pofing their 
magiftrates, were harrafled with wars againft each 
other, and againft their neighbours, In confe- 
^uence of thefe diftreffes, the difciples pf Pytha- 
^goras, again recovered their reputation and influ* 
ence; and about fixty years afterwards, Zaleucus 
and Charondas, the one in Locris, and the other 
in Thuriufn, revived the Pythagorean inftitutions. 
In forty years more, a new revolution drove the 
Pythagoreans entirely from Italy, and completed 
the mifery of that beautiful country. Thus ex- > 
perience bats ever ftiewn, that education a^ well 
as religion, ariftocracy as well as democracy and 
monarchy, are, fingly, totally inadequate to the 
bufinefs of reftraining the paflions of men, of 
preferving a fteady government, and prote^ing 
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the lives, liberties, and properties of the people. 
Nothing has ever efieded it but three difierent 
orders of men, bound by their interefls to watch 
over each other, and fland the guardians of the 
laws. Religion, fuperftition, oaths, education, 
laws, all give way before pafiions, intereft, and 
power, which can be reiifted only by pailioiiSi 
intereft, and power. , 

It is no wonder that Mr. Turgot (houfd have 
entertained very crude conceptions of republican 
legiflation ; it is a fcience the leaft underftood of 
any in the whole circle : all other orders of meu 
of letters in Europe, 'as well ^s. phyiicians, for a 
long time, have thought it " litterae nihil fanan- 
•* tes." It is a kind of erudition which neither 
procures places, petiions, embaffies, chairs in 
academies, nor fame nor pra£iice in the pulpit, 
at the bar, nor in medicine. A minifter of ftate> 
of great abilities and merit, as well as reputation, 
advanced to the head of the affairs of a refpedl- 
^bl^ monarchy, by one of the greateft princes ^hat , 
has ever livea, I tnean the Baron de Hertfberg, 
has within a few years fet an example, in a royd 
academy of fciences, of inquiry into this fubjeft. 

• In a learned and ingenious difcourfc, delivered'by 
himfelf, he has attempted to ihow the advantages 
of fimple monarchy over alt kinds of republican 
governments, even that beft fpecies of them, li^ 
mited monarchies : but did this worthy minifter 
exped that any of his brother academicians would 
conteft with him the merits of fiich governments? 
Men oiF letters are not fond of martyrdom in this 
age, nor of ruining their reputations* It is not, 

/ however, my defign to difcufs any queftionsat pre- 
fent concerning abfolute monarchies, though the 
principles I contend for might be traced through 
the hiftgry of^ every monarchy and empire iuEu- 
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rope. Even in thefe there are orders, checks, and 
balances contrived, at leaft againft abufes in ad- 
miniftration, and for the prefervation of the laws. 
The Tcience of government has received very lit- 
tle improvement fince the Greeks and Romans. 
The neceflity of a ftrong and independent execu- 
tive in a fingk perfon, and of three branches in 
•the legiflature infteadof two, and of an equality 
among the three, are improv^ements made by the 
Englilh, which were unknown, at leaft never re- 
duced to practice, by the ancients. Machiavel 
was the firft who revived the ancient politics : 
the beft part of his writings he tranflated almoft 
literally from Plato and Ariftotle, without' ac- 
knowledging the obligation ; and the worft of the 
fentiments, even in his Prince, he tranflated from 
Ariftotle, without throwing upon him the re- 
proach. Montefquieu borrowed the beft part of 
his book from Machiavel, without acknowledg- 
ing the quotation. Milton, Harrington, Sid- 
ney, were intimately acquainted with the an- 
cients, and with MachiaveL They were followed 
by Locke, Hoadley, &c. The reputation which ' 
is to be acquired by this kind pf learning may , 
be judged of by the language of Mr. Hume : 
Compofitions the moft dcfpicable, both for 
ftyle and matter, fuch as Rapin, Thoyras, 
Locke, Sidney, Hoadley, &c. have been ex- 
'^ tolled, and propagated, and read; as if they 
^^ had equalled the- moft celebrated remains of 
" antiquity. Hume's Hiftory of England, vol. 
viii. p. 323. — Such is the ftyle in which this 
great writer fpeaks o'f writings which he moft 
probably never read. But although the tim^ is 
long fince pafied when fuch wrirings werq extolled^ 
propagated, or read, the contempt of them is as 
yaftiionable, as likely to procure places and pen- 
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fions, and to make a book fell now, as it was 
when Mr. Hume wrote. 

The fafls in thefe letters relative to Veriice, 
are taken from the Abby Laugier and' Moor's 
Travels ; thofe relative to the ancient republics, 
excepting the authorities already quoted, are 
taken from Robertfon, Montague, Potter, the 
Univcrfal Hiftory, and cfpecially from Mitford, 
Gillies, and Fergufon, three very valuable and 
elegant produftions, which deferve to be carefully 
fludied by all America. I have made free ufe of 
their expreffions as well as refleftions, without 
noting them; if you would fee how much has 
been borrowed, yon mtaft readl 

Mr. Turgot was as little converfant in this 
kind of erudition as Mr. Hume. The former, 
however, was a lover of liberty; but it was of 
that kind of liberty which he meditated to intro- 
ducd into France, and could reconcile with a 
fimple monarchy : he was too good a fubje A to 
think of introducing a free confiitntion of go- 
vernment into his own country. For the liberty 
of commerce, the liberty of religious fentimentsb 
and the perfonal liberty of the fubjed, fuch as 
are eftabliihed by the laws, in a monarchy, he 
was an enthuiiaft; and enthufiafm for liberty, 
the common caufe of all mankind, is an anuable 
fervor, which is pardonable even when it is not 
according to knowledge : but he was neither an 
enthufiaft for a free conftitution of government, 
nor did h^ know in what it confifted. 
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ANCIENT DEMOCRATICAL REPUBLICS. 



STBARIS. 
CHARONDAS. 

My dear Sir, 

THE city of Sybaiis was a Grecian colony ist 
Italy, planted by Acbaians ; and> according 
to Diodoras Siculus,* its beautxfiil iituation be-* 
tween two rivers,, the Crathis and the Sybaris, the 
extent and fertility of its territory, and the free- 
dom of its laws, had, in a ihort fpace of time, 
drawn together a prodigious number of inhabit 
tants,< and greatly enriched them. 

But the common fate of all nations and cities 
attended them. They had three parties ; a chief, 
a better fort, and a people. The moft powerful 
citizens were caballing as ufual againft the chief, 
whofe name was Telys, and, whatever his cha-> 
rader for virtue was, appears to have had more 
cunning than Grecian chiefs commonly had, ^ 
leaft he difcerned better where the balance lay ; 
for he courted the people, by flattering their fol- 
lies. He excited a popular cry againft the arifto- 
cratical party, drove them from the city, confix 
cated their fortunes and diftributed them among 
the reft of the citizens. The exiles fled to Cro- 
tona. Telys fent ambafladors to demand them, 
on pain of war. Pythagoras thought the caufe of 

bis 
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his ariftocratical friends juft, and perfuadcd his fel- 
low-citizens to refufe to deliver them up* The 
Sybarites marched an army ; but were met by 
another from Crotona, with Milo, the ftrong 
man, at their head, whofe reputatioa prevailed ; 
the Sybarites were all maflacred, and their city 
pillaged, and left a defart* Firft happy efFed of 
a government without acknowledged orders and 
legal balances !— Fifty-eight years afterwards, 
fome Theflalians eftablilhed themfelves at Syba- 
ris : they had not been there five years, when the 
Crotonians came and drove them out.— Under 
Callimachus, archon of Athens, it *was repeo- 
pied the third time, and had the name of ,Thu- 
rium* : A populous colony was ;feiit there, un- 
der Lampon a^d Xenocrates, who built a beau- 
tiful city for a capital, and twenty-five fubor- 
dinate cities : but the inhabitants could not 
long live in good intelligence among themfelves ; 
they fell into diffenfioris, grew extravagant, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate to a proverb. The qtiar- 
rel began in this manner :—^The old inhabitants 
of Sybaris ereded themfelves into" a kind oi no- 
bility, and arrogated to themfelves all the public 
employments of any diftinftion, vouchfafing, to 
the new-comers only thofe of Icaft importance ; 
they infifted, moreover, that their wives fhould 
facrifice the firft to the gods,^ and that the other 
ladies fhould not commence their devotions till 
the firft had concluded; not content with diftinc- 
.tions fo affumiug, they went farther, and took 
to themfelves, in the diftribution of the lands, all 
thofe which were neareft the city, and left^ only 
the more diftant to thofe whom they called fo-* 
reigriers. The latter being 'more numerous and 
more brave, carried their refentments fo far, as 
to put all thef old families to death, and remained 
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fole poffeflfors of all the territory within the walls. 
;Not having people enough lefti they invited others 
from various parts of Greece, divided hpufes and 
lands among them, entered into alliance with Cror 
tona, and became opulent. They divided the 
people into ten tribes, and eftablifhed among them 
a democratical government, and chofe for their 
legiflator Charondas, who; having examined to 
the foundatiofi the laws of all countries, chofe out 
of them, for his country, the wifeft and moft con- 
venient. Some others, he addedy drawn from his 
own meditations. His laws are loft,^nd therefore 
\i\t orders and balances are not known. It is ne- 
verthelefs certain, that orders and balances exiftr 
• ed in liis inftitution, from certain regulations pre- 
ferved' by Diodorus. 

I . , He excluded from all his public councils all 
men who, having children, ihould marry a fecond 
time ; and thus mortify theii: children with the 
authority of a ftep-mother. 

2. As another check to his democracy, he or- 
dained that all who Ihould be convided of ca- 
lumny, fhould be conduced through the ftreets 
crowned w^ith tamarin ; a puniftiment fo infamous, 
that feveral put an end to their own lives rather 
than fubmit to it. 

3. He prohibited all fociety with wicked men : 
for, fays he, the difpofition to evil is very flrong; 
and many of thofe who at firft love virtue, are 
often drawn in, by the charms of fecret fedudioii3, 
to the greateft vices. ^ 

4. He ordained, that all the fons of every fa;^ 
inily Ihould learn to write and read undet matters 

, in ,the pay of the public. This law alone has 
merit enough to confefci^ate to immortality the 
memory of this legiflator, and deferves to be imi- 
tated by every free people at leaft. 

5. That 
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5. That tli^ property of orphans fhould be a<{« 
iniiiiftered by the relations by the father; but 
their perfon$ and education entrafted to thofe by 
the mother. 

6. All thofe who ihonld refufe to take arms 
for their country, or quit their ranks in the army, 
inftead of being punimed by death, fhould be ez- 
pofed three days in a public fqiiare of the city in 
nvomen's clothes 

7. To preferve his democratical arrangement, 
he thought it neceflary to prohibit all propoials 
of changes in his laws. His principle was, that 
it was as advantageous to fubmit to the laws, as it 

' is dangerous to fabjeft the laws to itidividuals ; 
and therefore in trials he reprehended an^ iilenced 
all criminals, who fubiHtuted turns of eloquence 
and arbitrary interpretarions in place of the* let- 
ter of the laws, and enlarged them with violating 
their authority and majcfty. The queftion is, faid 
Charondas, ** Whether you Ihall lave jhe law or 
** the ^criminal/' 

8. Struck with the diforders and feditions which 
he had feen in n^any democratical cities, he ordain, 
cd that no citizen fhould prefent himfelf in the 
public afTembly, to propofe any reformation or al- 
teration in the law, withput an halter about his 
neck, which he fhould' wear till the people had 
deliberated and determined : if the people decreed 
the propofed alteration hurtful or unneceflary, the 
reformer fhould be flrangled on the fpot. This 
regulation filenced all new legiflators fo entirely, 
that only three examples occurred of any changes. 

All his precautions were infufficient : — ^Return- 
ing from the country with his iword, which he 
had taken to defend himfelf againfl highwaymen, 
he found the afTembly in divinon and confufion. 
He haflehed to compofe the tumult. One of his 

enemies 
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enemies reproafcned him withvipladog his own 
law, ty coming intb the affepibly with »n ann; 
Charondas, who had foi^otteh the fword. cried, I 
mean to obferve' a,nd enforce the law, and piling; 
ed it ioto hiis.owD heart, wearied, m(jft probablyi 
into a'coDtempt of life by the diforders incident 
to iinbaiaiited parties^ 

When c^ 
xnocratical 
tendency t( 
rigoprs aga 
beliefs oth< 
all ^Dtxxi. & 
to cherifh i 
;foundiby 1 
other! WiM 
prtt^emeifti 
"fifely prop 
"beneficial rejeilfid? 
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My dear Sir, 

ZALSUCUS was of Locris in Italy, not far 
diftant from Sybaris. He was a difciple of 
Pythagoras, of noble birth, and admirable morals. 
Having acquired the cftecm and confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, they ihofe him for their legiflator. 
Vol. I. Tt Unfortunately 
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tJnfartunately little remains of his laws but tbeir 
^preamble : but this is in a ftyle fo fuperior to all 
the other legiflators^ as to excite regret for the 
lofs of his code. In this preamble he declares^ 
. that all thofe who fliall inhabit the city, ought, 
above all things, to be perfuaded that there is a 
God; and if they elevate their eyes and thoughts 
towards the heavens, they will be convinced, that 
the difpojGtion of the heavenly bodies, and the or- 
der \vhich reigns in all nature, are not the work 
of men, nor of chance; that therefore they ought 
to adore the gods, as the authors of all which life 
prefents us of good and beautiful ; that they 
Ihould hold their foul^ pure from every vice, be- 
taufe the gods accept neither the. prayers, offer- 
ings, or facrifices of the wicked, and are pleafed 
only with the juft and beneficent adions of virtu- 
ous men. Having thus, in the beginning of Im 
laws, fixed the attention of his fellow-citizens up- 
on piety and wifdom, he ordains, above all things, 
that there ihould never be among them any irre- 
concilable enmity ; but, on the contrary, that 
thofe animofities which might arHe among them, 
ihould be only a paffage to a fure and fincere re^ 
conciliation ; -and that he who would not fubmit 
himfelf to thefe fentiments, ihould be regarded as 
a favage in a civilized community. The chiefs of 
his republics ought not to govern with arrogance 
nor pride; nor ihould the magiftrates be guided 
in their judgments by hatred nor by friendihip. 

This preamble, inilead of addreffing itfelf to 
the ignorance, prejudices, and fuperilitious fears 
of favages, for the purpofe of binding them to an 
abfurd fyilem of hunger and glory for a family 
purpofe, like the laws of Lycurgus, places re* 
ligion, nibrals, and government, upon a bafis of 
philofophy, which is rational, intelligible, and 

eternal. 
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eternal, for the real happinefs of 'man in fociety, 
and throughout his duration* 

The principle adopted by this legiflator, as the 
motive to adion next to the fe^fe of duty and fi> 
cial obligation, was the fenfe of, honour, like that 
of Lycurgus. As Zaleucus was a difciple of Py- 
thagoras, whofe favourite plan of government was 
a well-tempered ariftocracy, we may conje&ure 
that fuch was the form recommended to the Lo- 
crians : but all are loft, and certainly no argument 
can be drawn from them in favour of one popular 
aflembly* If, in vifiting the Sybarites and Locri- 
ans, we have found nothing in favour of Mr. Tur- 
got's fjrftem, nor any thing very material againft it^ 
we have found a greater advance towards civili- 
zation than in all the taws of Lycurgus and Solon, 
excepting only the trial by jury inftxtuted by the 
latter; I mean in the preamble of Zaleucus, and 
in the general education to letters in fchools, at 
the public expence^ by Charonda?* 
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\X^^ ii^ve befbi-e feen, in thp^iftory of Rom^ 
jrT^ *". with- yiiat eageinefs the ari^tof racy piii* 
iBfed ' and '^ demolifhed tlie * monarchy : , tKe tings! 
are conmionly reproached with tyraniiy, and the 
nobles are* applauded for rp fiftance to it; put ijt. 
18 clear that the ** nobles were as tyrannical, and 
that their eternal plots and confpiracies againft 
the kings, their power, their crowns, a^nd their 
livesi Were the caufe and the provocation to that 
tyrannfy. It is impoffibl^ to fay which were 
worft, the nobles or kings j both certainly were 
bad enough in general, and both frequently vio- 
lated the laws, as it will ^ver happen whejpi there 
are but two branches- The people as yet had no 
adequate power to ai^ or controui either. . By the 
militution of Romulus, indeed, the Romau peo- 
ple, f ven the loweft clafs of thp citizens, inuead. 
of being prohibited to engage in all kiQ<ls of la- 
bour, after the example of the Spartans, were di- 
reded to apply tjiemfeves to p^urag^, agfricul- 
ture, and mechanic arts. This had its natural ef- 
fefi} ,and immediately after |he revolupon, by 
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M(M<^h^h6 pionarchv was abolifhed, and ^riftoqrwy 
(et up/though we nud the patricians at their ufual 
game of encroaching on the people, yet we find 
there was'a people, a numerous, hatdy> courage- 
ous people, who were J30t difpofcd to fubmit : 
they foon bpgan a refiftaAcc, and to demand more 
power to'refift ;Vand having obtained one coi^cef- 
fion, they required another, until they obtained All 
cqiiality with the patricians* So far they were in 
the rignt; ^nd if the two. powers could have rcr 
mained equal, juftice, liberty, and happinefs, the 
eSeft of, .equal laws, might have been enjoyed : 
^ut human nature can never reft— 0nce in mo- 
tion, it rolls, like the. ftonex)fSifyphus, every ifl- 
ftant >vjien the refiftipg force is fufpended- Dio-» 
dorus.SecuIus is very right, lib. xix, whei^ he fays, 
^* It 15. of the nature of man to.afpire continually 
at fome^hing greater than his prpfent cpndition, 
and^to,wiih that his power plight increaie in-i 
* ftead of decreafing or retting as it is/* , Pr.Eor-f 
gufon, who follows very accurately Diohyfius of 
HalicarnafTus, Livy, and Polybius, will furj^ifti us 
withagopd account of the fteps by which, the 
Rocqian people proceeded to augment theijr own 
poweri and diipinifti that of the fenate, until jbey 
obtained the whole. I fhall give an abridgment 
01 the ftory very nearly in Fergufon's woi:4sr— In 
their career, however, the people loft their morals 
aud their wijfdom*, as they ever wjill infucha courfe, 
and were r?ady to. confer .the fovereignty on the 
line of Caefars, even before they had CQmpleteJy cto^ 
tained it. Thofc irregularities, and that final* ca- 
taftrophe, were all ocpalipn^edby the iqip^rfe^iions 
in their balance. If the cqnfuls had b^en poflefljsd 
of a negative in the legiflature, afld of all the exe- 
tqutive authority, and the fenate and people bad 
been made equal and independent in the mil efta* 

^ bliftiment 
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blifhment of the commonwealth, it is impoflible 
for any man to prove that the republic would not 
have remained in vigour and in glory at this 
hour. 

The government of Rome, in the 244th year 
from the building of the city after the expulfion 
of Tarquin, was .become^ wholly ariftocratical : 
the nobles, exclufively, had the legiflative, execu- 
tive, and judicial power, without any third party 
to hold the balance between them and the people ; 
for the confuls, although they were executive ma- 
giftrates, imited in their perfons the dignities of 
the ftate J thofe of judges, mapftr^tes, and mili- 
tary leaders, were underftood to come in the place 
of kings, and performed all the fun&ions of roy- 
alty 5 yet they were only parts and miniilers of 
the fenate. While the exiled king was endeavour- 
ing, by continual invafions, to recover his power, 
difputes arofe between the parties who bad united 
to expel him. Creditoi-s, Supported by the arifto- 
cracy, of which the nobles were now in full pof- 
. feffion, became feverc in the exadion of debts, or 
the patrons laid claim to more than the clients 
were willing^ to pay. The ftate was diftradled at 
Once by its enemies from abroad, and by the dif- 
fenfion of parties at home. The authority of the 
new government not being fufficient . to contend 
with thefe difficulties, the fenate refolved to place 
themfelves and the commonwealth for a limited 
time under the power of a fingle perfon, under 
the title of dictator. 

The inferior clafs of the people, almoft ex- 
cluded from any fliare- in the new govern- 
ment, foon found, that under its influence 
they had more oppreffion to fear from their pa- 
trons than they had ever experienced from the 
prihce they had baniihed. So long as the king 

and 
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and the fenate Iharfed in the powers of the ftate, 
the one took part with the people, when the other 
attempted po opprefs them; and it was the or- 
dinary intereft and policy of the prince to weaken 
the nobles^, by fupporting the plebeians againft 
them. This effeft of the monarchy ftill, infome 
meafure, remained, fo long as the exiled king wa& 
alive, maintained h;s pretenlions, and . made the 
united fervices of the people neteSkry to the 
fenate; but, upon the death of the king, the 
nobles availed themfelves of their power, and en- 
forced their claims on the people with extreme 
feverity. In the capacity of creditors, they ip- 
prifoned, ftripped, and enflaved thofe who were 
indebted to them, aridvheld the liberties and lives 
of their fellow-citizens at their mercy. The whole 
body of plebeians was alarmed ; they faw more 
formidable enemies in the perfons of their own 
nobility, than in the armies of any nation whatever. 
Many who had already fuffered under the rod of 
their creditors, when called upon to enlift, fliewed 
their limbs galled with fetters, or torn with ftripes 
which they had received by command of their 
mercilefs patronsr Thefe diftraftions obliged the 
fenate to have recourfe to another didator ; and 
Valerius, who was appointed for his popularity, 
repelled the enemy. The fenate, upon his return, 
not fulfilling his promifes to the people, they re- 
tired to-the Sacred Mountain. The fenate was 
obliged to negociate, to mitigate the feverities 
againft infolvent debtors, and confent to the ap- 
pointment of tribunes : this was in the year 260, 
fixteen years after the revolution. Had the ple- 
beians difcontinued their colledlive aflemblies for 
every purpofe but eleftions, and increafed their 
tribunes to four or five hundred reprefentatives,, 
even this would not have been a radical cure, 

without 
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without feparating the confuls from tlie fenate, 
and jgiving thein> or one of them, thie' executire 
power, and a negative both upon the fenate aiid 
popular aflembly in the legiflatnre t but there wa^s 
too much prejuaicc, and too little knowledge, for 
fo great an improvementl The people content- 
ed themfelves witfi the appointment of a leader 
under the name of Tribune, who, without power 
to protect them elTedually, had enough to head 
every popular tumult, and blow up every ipark 
to a flame. An aflembly of reprefentatives woyld 
have had an equal right with the fenate" to 
propofe laws, to deliberate, debate, alter, amend, 
improve; but .the tribunes were authoriled only 
to forbid any meafure they thought injurious"; 
but not to propofe any law, or move any refolu- 
tion. Not permitted to mix with the fenators, thev 
had places at the door of the lenatc houfe, as their 
office was felt to be a dangerous one. Their per- 
Ions were made facred; and every one was de- 
voted to the infernal gods who (hould even llrike 
them* An oath was to be taken to obfervc this 
laAV ; and the idea of the fandlity of a tribune 
took fuch deep root, that the emperors after- 
wards were proteded from aflaffins by this lacred 
title of Tribune. The college of tribunes at firft 
was not limited to any number; but in procefs of 
time they increafed from three to ten. Patricians 
could not by law be elefted ; yet the people, to 
Ihew that they never will be fteady to any law, 
even to thofe Inoft diredlly contrived for their 
benefit,^ fometimes departed from this. The tri* 
bunes were at firft eleded in the curiae, where 
the vote of the pooreft citizen was equal tb that 
of the moft wealthy. But even here the patri- 
cians, befides ^their great influence, had- even a- 
negative pn all proceedings by holding the au- 

fpices: 



altex jJbe.wna pf .^^^ff^n^'^fe in which the tri*' 
bq^ies were ^Igfted, to jthat qf the tribes ; aad b^ 
this m^aus to enabU the' people to make their 
el^^ftipft. yrithQUt ?iny .controui frpm the. nobles^ v 
4either in, virtue of the authority of the fenate, or 
the interpffitiofi Qf the augurs. Thefe would have 
been ,re^l inj^r^yemclits of the conftitution, if' 
they had .projiortion^lly augspejuted the authority . 
of the. coQfiJa. at the fame time ;^ but probably 
there would, hay^ been* as many prejudices againfli 
fuch a. propo^l among the people, , as in the fenate^ 
All the .populMrJealoufies and alarms .at regal au- 
thority,, .w^oyid have been ,?xqited by deni^gogued 
in th.e f<PAate ^^ wiell as in jihe comiti^j irbr ther^ 
are in. a;ll niitiojas airiflocraticaV demagogues as 
well as deiiiQcratical. iTfiefe eMedients were 
^dpl^ted by the fenaje { to . quiet thp an unofities . of 
parties ; , but . tended, in faflt, . pnly .to : render thd 
conteft b^w^en them more, equal, and to ipiUtiply; 
the fubje^s of difput<ervthe tribunes beipg veftea 
with powelr to §kflemble the people, could not long-^ 
be confiixedtp the mere. negative with which they 
were firft entrufted^. The^arty of the plebeians, 
with thefe magifirates at their head^ >yere then in 
a pofture not only to preferve their right, but 
likewife to 'gain to their order continual acc;eflion»~ 
of power* Happily fpr the ftate there was yel 
n^uch ground to be gained, without tranfgrefilng 
the bounds of order or the^ authority of equitable 
government. The bar of hereditary diftin£tion 
was the ftrongeft obfiacle which the popular 
leaders in jhis career had to break through. The 
nobles among the Romans, as well as among the* 
Greeks, generally traced back their lineage, in 
fome manner or other, to gods and goddeiTes ; and 
the divine original of nobility, and the eflential 
Vol. 1. Uu diftindion 
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difHn£lion between the two orders of nobles andf 
commons, the one being believed a fuperior order 
of beings to the other, was founded in their infti* 
tutions of religion, and in popular belief: and 
although fome pretenfionis are fet up (till, in many 
parts of Europe, to the divine right of nobility, 
yet they are generally held in fo little eftimation, 
that a modern can hardly form an idea of the dif- 
ficulty the tribunes muft have found to overcome 
this inveterate prejudice of fuperftition. No per- 
fonal merit, no adual fervice, no meafure of abi-^ 
lity or virtue, could remove, as it was pretended, 
the difqualification of plebeian birth. One of the 
firft fieps towards abolifhing this diftin&ion, wa& 
to preclude every other power in the ftate from 
a negative on their proceedings. For this pur* 
pofe it was enaded by the tribes, that no one, 
under pain of death, or of a fine at^difcretion, 
fiiould interrupt a tribune while l>e was fpeaking 
to the people. Nothing can , be more curious 
than thefe popular efforts to get the better of 
their own fuperftitious prejtidices ^ they could 
not depend upon t^cir own firmnefs to fupport 
their own peculiar magif^rate, till they made them- 
felves believe that his perfon was facred, as well as^^ 
the other magiflrates. Being thus provided againft 
interruption, as they were by a former law againft 
violence to their perforis, they not only took up 
the complaints of their confl;ituents, but fuggefted 
new claims to Be made by them j and at every 
fiicceffion to office, endeavoured to fignalize their 
ittvci by fome additional eflablifhment for the 
benefit of tlje people^ They interrupted the ftate 
in its councils and wars, and hung upon the wheels 
of government until the grievances they com- 
plained of were redreffed, or the demands they 
made were complied with. In order to incre^fe 
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the number of plebeian officers, whofe aid th« 
tribunes alledged was neceflary to themfelves, 
they, foon after their own inftitution, procured 
that of the^diles, who were to infpedi the market, 
and have charge of the public buildings aad pub- 
lic fhows. The qualifications of candidates for 
the office of conful, furniftied, during fome ages, 
the fubjeft of continual debates: civil and -mili- 
tary tranfadions were conftantly blended toge* 
ther. The fenate frequently involved the ftate 
in war, in order to fafpend its inteftine divifipns^ 
and the people as often took occafion, from the 
difficulties in 'which the community was involved 
by its enemies, to extort a compliance with their 
own demands. The firft fubjeft of contentioji 
was the diftributioil of the corn which the feiiate 
had purchafed as a provifion againft the famine, 
which the late interruption of induftry and agri*^ 
culture, by thefeceffion of the people, had occa-» 
iioned. Coriolanus was for compelling the peo^ 
pie, by hunger, to part with their tribunes, and the 
other conceffions which had been extorted fropi 
the fenate. The younger nobility applauded his 
fcntiments ; but the majority were afraid of ano^ 
ther ftorm, and agreed to deliver corn from the 
.public granaries at a moderate" price. The peor 
pie, however, were not appeafed ; they were 
greatly incenfed againft Coriolanus ; and the tri«^ 
bunes cited him to appear before the tribunal of 
the people, to anfwer for the infult he had oflfered 
them. The fenate and patricians Were difpofed to 
proted him ; but expe6ied to be abl^ to acquH 
him' in the comitia of the centuries, the only tri. 
bunal before which' any capital accufation of g 
citizen had ever been tried. The tribunes, howr 
ever, determined to introduce an innovation, and 
infifted that the people (hould ^flfeinble in their 
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tribes. Conolanus, feeing Uimfelf alceady cotir 
-denmed bf tins mediod pf procee^Qg;^ wttfadiew, 1 
and joined the enemies of his country. - -This no- ' 
Telty made a total change in the jconftitndon; 
fot the afiembly of the cenamesifiarmed .an aris- 
tocracy, that of -the tribes -aidemocracyr - As .it 
was not with any . precifion^ determined %y kw 
yf\it^ bo^nefs fiiould be dome in bne affejttibly, 
;and wiiat in the other, ithe patridikhs and plc^ 
beians, inftead of b^landng each: other by regular 
checks, were in dasher of rcnderiiig the? adminis- 
tration of the ftate a cotitioual fcene of contradic- 
tions, which ferved to the laft houx of the *t^ 

\ pnbiic as an obje^ of popular zeal,. and fat- 

aiftied a- fpepipus pretence to ambitious ind.de- 
iigning men. This very uncertainty, producing 
pontinus^l aUercitti6ns and « wars, prodi^^oKi great 
' ftatefmen and warriors, no doubt :'.biit a Tegttlar, 
well-ordered cpnilhution'will never.fail tcj hrtng 
forth men capable pf conducing -: the national 
councils and arms^; ^nd it is of infinitely more 
impoFtance to the national happineis, to abound 
in good merchants, farmers, and manufafturers-- 
^ood lawyers, priefts, and phyficiatis'—fand great 
philolbphers, than it is to multiply what are 

f fralled great ilatefmen and great generaiv Itiisa 

niiferable fexvitude, whether you call it a repub- 
lic or ^ defpotifm, where theiaw is uncertain and 
tinknown ; and it is only pnder :the : fecurity of 
certain and known laws, that arts, fcieiices, agri- 
culture, commerce, and trades can ever be made 
to>flourifti» Another fubjeft of difpute was foon 
• introduced, which ferx'cd to the lafl hoiir of the 

republic as an obje<9: of popular ' zeal, and fur- 
niflied a fpecious prete^ice to ambitious and de- 
figniDg itien to captivate the ears of the p6pulace-r 
an equ^l divifion of land^ known' by die name of 
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to Agrarian Lsm. By this wast>y^o means xneaftt 
a? community of goods and lands/ or an equal di-^ 
Vifioh 6f all the lands and goods; the Roman 
people had too much feilfe and honefty ever to 
think of introducing . into praftice fuch an ab- 
fufd figntent of the blrain : but (he Romans, 
dxtfing the late aridocratical times, and the wars 
againfl Tarquin, had fufiered thfe conqtiered lands 
to pifs My cdnnivance, occupancy, or piarchafe, 
ifeto the hands; of powerful citizens', iaiOead of di- 
viding them cqu^ly among, the peoplfc. Sp* Caf- 
fius, the confttl, who was in favpur with the 
people, and js^ffe&ed ftill farther popularity by 
flattering the paffions of the inferior clafles, •forie- 
feeing' that the tribjines would foon' think of this 
pbjeil, dSeterittined to make a nieiit to himfelf by 
anticipating them* Poffeffing himfelf of fome of 
thefe lands;, he ofiehtatioufiy made a divifion of 
them among the more indigent citizens; and ob- 
tained an appointment of three commiflioners, to 
inquire into the evil, and coriiiderof a reinedy. 
The patricians were illarmed'; but.Caflius.hftd 
numbers on his iide, and was fo coafident of fuc- 
cefs, that he betrayed too foon his Ambitious de* 
fign, by offering the freedom of the city to aliens, 
who at his invitation crowded from all parts 
to vote in the aiTemblies of the Roman people. 
This convinced all parties that his views were, by 
the means of aliens and indigent citizens, to ufurp 
the governmiot. All parties combined againfl 
him, and he was condemned fortreafon. Thetri- 
bunes had no fooner deftroyed Caffius, than they 
adopted his projed, and infified on the law for 
the nomination of three commiflioners : from this 
time commences a ftruggle between the tribunes 
and fenate, patricians and plebeians, the various 
operations of -which would take up too much 
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fpace to relate. The tribunes were honoured in 
proportion to the part they took in fupport; of tbe 
popular caufe^ and their animofity againft the fe- 
nate. Every hew tribune endeavoured to figna- 
. lize his year, by fuggefting fotne new point te bte 
gained by the people. One law was obtained to 
fiibfiitute the aflembly of the tribes for that of the 
curiae, in the eleAion of tribunes; another to ex- 
elude the patricians entirely from the aflembly of 
the tribes. The agrarian law they frequently 
moved in the interval of other pretenfions, or to- 
gether with other claims, in order to alartn the in- 
nate,' and force theiA to a compromife. The 
powers and artifices of both parties were Icon ex- 
crted in another cqnteft, in which the people were 
in the right, and purfued th^ mofi rational and 
neceflary objeft imaginable— a new code of laws 
which fhould regulate the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings; yet even this was not purfued fo much 
from the love of juftice, or the fpirit of liberty, 
as to gain a point from the patricians, whofe pow- 
er was greatly fupported by the difcretionary ju- 
dicial powers they had in their hands. This great 
objefl, which the Englifti nation have purfued for 
fo long a courfe of time, under the names of 
Folcright or Common Law, they alone have had 
the wifdom to accompany with prerogatives to the 
crown, and privileges to the nobility^ .which have 
fecured thbfe two branches of the conftitution-; 
at the fame time that, by eftablifliing a body of 
laws, and regular formal proceedings in the 
courts of juftice, they have fecured their, own 
rights and liberties. The Roman pebple were 
not fo wife; by negleAing to give any ade- 
quate prerogatives to the confuls; and by un- 
dermining the power of the fenate in propor- 
tion as they introduced regular law to prote& 
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Aeir own rights, they^ridermined every other 
power in the conftitution, and devolved the 
whple upon themfelves. In the career they loft 
all their integrity and mprals : they oppofed an 
ardotir not to.be cooled or difcouraged, or reftrain- 
ed by fcruples in the choice of means, to the great 
authority and addrefs of the nobles. A popular 
party are apt to think that the rules of veraci- 
ty and candour may be difpenfed with, and that 
deceit and violence may without any fcruple be 
employed in their own favour. With lefs ho- 
nour and dignity to maintain than their adver- 
faries, they are lefs afraid of imputations that 
detra£l from either; and their, leaders, fupported 
by the voice of the more numerous party, are lefa 
apprehenfive of evil fame. In this conteft, ac- 
cordingly, fiditious plots and confpiracies were 
fabricated by the popular fide, and fictitious de- 
figns againft the liberties of the people were im-. 
puted to the patricians, in order to render them 
odious, and to deter them from appearing. in fup- 
port of their. real pretenfions. The fenate at laft 
agreed to the nomination of three commiffioners, 
to be fent to Greece, and make a colledion of 
kws. The report they made was accepted, and 
the decemvirs appointed by fenate and people to 
compile a body of laws.^ Thefe ten were in- 
tended only as a committee to prepare a draught 
for the confideration of the fenate ^nd people : 
yet they had fo much credit with the people as to 
be vefted with a temporary fovereignty f and fu- 
perfeded the authority of the fenate as well as the 
confuls; and had unlimited power over the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. They pre-* 
fented a number of laws, engraven on ten tablea 
or plates, containing a fummary of the privileges 

of 
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of the people, the criines to - he : ppmflied, an<l 
the forms of judicial proceedings. Thi^ laid theii^ 
plan was unnniihpd; and, defirmg a renewal of 
their powfgrs,. obtained it for anouier year: two 
more tables were added, which) with the former 
ten, made the Law of the Twelve Tables., ta 
thefe laws the diitin£iioh of patrician and plebciiau 
was f6 great, that perfons of thefe di^erent order; 
were not permitted to intermarry. Bankruptcy 
was maide a.crime; aiid, without any diftini^oa 
between fraud and misfortune, exix)fed the mfol- 
Tent debtor to tiie mercy of his creditors, who 
might put him. to deatli, difTe^l, or quarter, hioi, 
and dlitribute his memb!ers amonj^ thena. This 
law was brought from Greece/ and ihews the 
atrocious ideas and manners of the age* ^l'' 
though « we have no account of the law/bbing 
executed in its utmoft extent, we know that, in 
confequence of it, debtors were, by the., counts 
of law, ilelivered bound into the hands of credi- 
tors, and frequently fcourged and whipped in a 
moil cruel ainl linnierciful manuer. Giving to. 
fathers the p6wer of magiftrates, or the powigr 
of life and dfeath, over their children, may have 
foriie reafons affigned for it : but liothing can 
ever account for the people's accepting fuch a 
la% of debtor and creditor: among the Gieeks 
or Romans, but .the fupp^ion that' property 
was entirely in the hands of patricians^; ana that 
the people had^the blinded fuperftitious opinion,; 
that the patricians, as defcendants-of gods, were 
a fuperior order of beings. It is no wOndei; 
that the people, after this, often clamoured ' for 
an abolition or diminution xxf debts : why they^ 
never demanded an abolition of the law, is ano- 
ther queffidnl— MDae other of thcjle laws deferyes 
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particular notice. , In private, eVery faWy were 
free to worftiip the gods in their own way ; and 
in public, though certain forms were required, 
yet there was not any penalty annexed to the ' 
omifBon of them, as the puniftiment of offences 
in this matter was left to the offepded god. This^ 
probably, was the fource of that wife and hu- 
mane toleration which does fo much honour to " 
the Romans, and reflefts difgrace on almoft 
every Chriftian nation. The ardour of the peo- 
ple to obtain this code had nearly coll them their 
libetties. The power of a magiftrate was fup- 
pofed to determine only by his own refignation* 
The decemvirs, taking advantage of this defeft 
rn the conftfeution, continued the exercife of their* 
power ; and the people^ to Ihew that they never 
can be jfealous of men who are in pofleffion of 
their confidence, acquiefced in their ufurpation ; 
until the father of Vii'ginia, by exercifing his 
lawful authority in defence of his daughter's" ho- 
nour, exhibited a fpeftaclc of horror which gave 
a turn to the imaginations, and aroufed all the 
paflions of the people to the expulfion of the 
decemvirs, as fuch another event had before given 
occafion to the abolition of monarchy. — Patricians 
and plebeians now united, and a tide of mutual 
confidence began to flow. Two very popular 
perfons were chofen confuls : the confecration of ' 
the tribunes was renewed, and extended to the 
^diles, and other inferior officers who aded un^ 
der the tribunes in preferving the rights of the 
people. The patricians confented to have the 
a6is of the fenate formally recorded, place;d in 
the temple of Ceres, and committed to the care of 
the aediles. As the confuls had been hitherto 
the keepers and interpreters of their decrees, and 
Vol. I. X X had 
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had often fuppreffed or carried into execution therr 
afts at their pleafure, this was a confiderable di- 
minution of the power of the confuls. 

The comitia were of three forts — the curias, the 
centuries, and the tribes. The centuries alone, 
in which the patricians had an i^ndoubted majo- 
rity as well aS in the fenate, had as yet the au- 
thority of making laws for the commonwealth: 
this ftill preferved the ariftocratical cbara6ler of 
the republic. Now the plebeians denied the le- 
giflative authority of the fenate ; and the fenate 
denied the right of the tribes to make laws. 
Equity required that the plebeians Ihould have a 
' voice in the legiflature ; but inftead of becom- 
ing a branch of itj inftead of aiming at a delibe- 
rative or negative voice in it, by which they 
might concur with the fenate and comitia of the 
centuries, or, which would have been infinitely 
better, with the fenate and confuls as two inde- 
pendent branches, they obtained a feparate and 
independent power of legiflation. Hence the in- 
tricacy of this conftitution ; hence three diftinfi 
fources of laws; — decrees of the fenate, afts of the 
centuries, and refolutions of the tribes— fenatus 
confulta, leges, plebifcita : a fource of divifion, 
diftraftion, and tumult, which never ceafed to 
iflue ftreams' till the authority of the fenate was 
wholly deftroyed, and a dominatio plebis began.. 
The plebeians, having removed thefe inequali- 
ties, . grew fo much the more impatient of thofe 
which remained. They were ftill excluded from 
the office of conful, from that of the .priefthood, 
and were forbidden intermarriage with the nobles. 
In the year of the city 308,. Canuleius, a plebeian 
arid a tribune, moved to repeal the law of the 
twelve tables, which prohibited the intermarriage 
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of patricians and plebeians ; and the nine other 
tribunes claimed that the office of conful ftiould 
be held by plebeians as well as patricians. 

The fenate, and the whole order of nobles, by 
ftudie'd delays, and by the ufual artifice of involv- 
ing the ftate in foreign wars, fufpended the de- 
termination of thefe queftions; but at length 
were obliged to gratify the people with the inter- 
marriages of different ranks, in order to pacify 
them on the refufal of their' claim on the confu- 
late. To elude this demand, it was faid that the 
facrifices and other <Juties of the priefthood, many 
of which were to be performed by the conful, 
could not, by the facred laws of religion, be per- 
formed without profanation by perfons of ple- 
beian extraction, or by any but thofe of noble 
birth. This argument filenced the people for 
fome time ; but neither fuperftition nor the true 
religion, any more than education, oaths, mo- 
rals, or any other tie, will long reftrain an un- 
balanced party, urged by ks intereft, and ftimu- 
lated by a growing paffion for power: an eva- 
fion, a mere change of a ward, will anfwer the 
purpofe of eluding fuperftitious fears, and even 
the diftates of coofcience. The title of Conful 
was changed for that of Military Tribune ; and 
no facerdotal.fuhftion bting included in the du- 
ties of this office, plebeians, though not qualified 
to be confuls, were elected military tribunes, with 
confular power. The military and facerdotal 
fun ft ions had before been united; they were 
now feparated, and, as the people thought, with- 
out profanation. But another office remained to 
tempt the people and their tribunes, that of Cen- 
for. The cenfus had been a principal objeA of 
the executive power; the kings had always held 
it, and after them the confuls : at every period 
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of .five years, thev could difpofe of every man's 
ranky afljgn him his clars> place hins id the rolls 
of the fenate or the knights, or ftrike him off of 
either, degrade or disfrauchife him, as they thought 
proper. A power fo important, although it had 
hot been hitherto flagrantly abufed, ma^t eafily 
be fo.; and the fenate would naturally dread the 
admiffion of the plebeians to it. While they ad- 
mitted them, therefore, to be elefled tribunes 
^vith confular power, they ftipulated that the 
cenfus Ihould be feparated from it, and. that this 
charge Ihould remain' with perfons of patridan 
birth. — The invafion of the Gauls had burnt the 
city, and it was thought, extinguiflied the re- 
public for ever : Manlius faved tjbe capitol^ and 
Camiltus reftored the commonwealth. During 
a period of one hundred and feventeen years 
which foUbwed, the Romans were involved ia 
perpetual wars againft the Equi, the Yolfci, the 
Hernici, the Etrufcans, and fome of their awjx 
Latin- confedierates ; yet thefe did not wholly fuf- 
pend their internal convulfious, which gave birth 
to new political inftitutions. The plebeiatis, far 
from being fatisfied with their paft acquifitions, 
made continual efforts to extend their privileges. 
The tribunes, by traducing the fenate, and by 
difplaying in their harangues the feveritiea of the 
patrician creditor, and the fufferings of the pie* 
beian debtor, ftill enflamed the animofity of the 
popular party. The republic itfelf was fo feebly 
eftablifhed, that ambitious citizens were encou- 
raged, by means of failior^s raifeci among perfons 
of the lower clafs, to Entertain thoughtSv of fub- 
verting the government. In this manner Man.^ 
lius, the champion of the capitol, prefuming on 
his. merit, thought himfelf abo:ve the Uivs, and 
incurred' the imputation of afpiring, to be king, 
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Four hundred citizens, whom he had redeemed 
from their (Creditors, and releafed froin chains^— 
the fpoils of thirty .enemies flain by himfelf in 
battle — forty badges of honour, conferred on him 
by generals under whom he had ferved — many 
citizens whom he had refcued from the enemy^ 
among whom was Servilius, the fecond in com-- 
mand to the dictator — could not fave him fron* 
being thrown from the rock on which he had fa 
lately fignalized his valour. Such was the in- 
fluence of the fenate; fuch " the treafons for 
" which the friends of the people were to be fa- 
^* crificed to the fenate," as he faid ; and fucli 
the popular prejudice againft the name of a king. 
Yet it is^ certain that the beft thing the Roman 
people could have done at that time, would have 
been tahave made him a king, with a negative; 
preferving at the fame time their own negative, 
and that of the fenate. The plebeians had been 
now above forty years in poifeffion of a title to 
hold the office of confular tribune, but had not 
been able to prevail over the influence of the pa- 
tricians at any eleftion : by the increafe of their 
numbers in the firft and fecond clafies, by their 
intermarriages with patrician families, and by the 
afliduity and influence of individuals who afpired 
to the officer they at laft obtained the dignity of 
confular tribune for one of their o\fn order, and 
from thenceforward began to divide the votes of 
the centuries with the patrician candidates. — 
They foon afpired to the title of confuls. Stolo 
and Sextius were placed in the college of tri- 
bunes, 16 urge this point. They propofed three 
laws: — I ft. For relief of infolvent debtors, by 
cheating their creditors of part of their debts^ 
2dly. To limit eftates in land to five hundred 
jugera, about three hundred acres, sdly. To 
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reftore the ele&ion of confiils, in place of confu- 
lar. tribunes, with an exprefs provifion that at 
lead one of the confuls ftiould be of plebeian 
defceat. The patricians prevailed upon fome of 
the tribunes to diffent from their colleagues, and 
fufpend, by their negatives, all proceedmgs upon 
\hefe laws. Licinius and Sextius, in their turn, 
fufpended the ufual eleftion of magiftrates, and 
put a ftop to all the ordinary affairs of ftatc. An 
anarchy of five years enfued. The patricians 
ftill infifted on the facrilege and profanation that 
would be incurred by fuffering the rites ufually 
performed by the confuls 'to pafs into plebeian 
hands. The tribunes, to elude this myfterious 
objeftion, which laid faft hold on the fuperfti- 
tious minds of the people, contrived a fhift. 
They moved, that the ordinary attendants on xht 
facred rights Ihould be augmented from two to 
ten ; and that of thefe one half fhould be named 
of plebeian extradion. The patricians ftruggled 
as long as they could, but were at laft obliged 
to give way — ifti To the ads' in favour of in- 
folvent debtors. zd\y. To the agrarian law, or 
limitation of property in land. sdly. To the 
new eftablilhment relating to thd priefthoodj and 
to the communication of the confulate itfelf to 
perfons of plebeian rank. The plebeian party 
prevailed in all their points, and raifed Sextius, 
the tribune, to the office of conful : and, from 
one ftep to another, they obtained that all the 
offices, whether of praetor or sedile, of diflator 
or cenfor, were in procefs of time filled with 
perfons of either rank, and the diftiniSion of pa- 
trician or plebeian became merely nominal. The 
only efleft it now had was favourable to the ple- 
beians, as it, limited the choice of tribunes to 
their own order ; while, in common with the pa- 
tricians. 
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tricians, they had accefs to every'other dignity 
in the ftate. In this account of the Roman con- 
« ftitution, we are now come nearly to that ftate of 
its maturity, at which Polybius began to admire 
the felicity of its inftitutions^ and the order of 
its adminiftration. The mafs, however, was far 
from being fd well compafted, or the unity of 
powferfo well eftablifhed, as it is in the Englifh 
conftitution; the fenate and the popular auem- 
blies, in their legiflative capacities, countera6led 
one another. However, from this time forward^ 
through a long period of wars, with Greeks, 
Gauls, Italians, and Carthaginians, the domellic 
policy 6f the ftate appears to be wife and orderly. 
The diftinftion between patrician and plebeian 
was become altogether nominal ; the defcendarfts 
.of thofe who had held the higher offices of ftate 
were, in confequence of the preferments of their 
anceflors, confidered as noble; and, as the ple- 
beians now found no difficulty in obtaining the 
offices of ftate, they were continually opening th^ 
way of their poftenty to the rank of nobles. The 
plebeians were, entitled by law to claim one of 
the conful's feats, and frequently occupied both. ^ 
The authority of the fenate, the dignity of the 
equeftrian order, and the manners of the people 
in general, were guarded, and in a great mealure 
preferved, by the integrity and ftridl exercife of 
the cenforial power. The wifeft and moft re- 
fpefted of the citizens, from every condition, 
were raifed into office ; and the aflemblies, whe- 
ther of the fenate or the people, without envy 
and without jealoufy, fufferedvthemfelves to be 
governed by the counfels of ai few able and vir- 
tuous men. The fpirit of the people was, how- 
ever, in a high degree democratical ; and though 
they fuffered themfelves to be governed ■ by the 
' ' • ' fiient 
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lil^nt influence of perfonal authority in a few of 
their citizens, yet they could not endure any fpe- 
cies of uncommon pre-emine]|xce5 even that which 
arofe from the luftre and well-founded preten- 
fions of difiinguiihed merit. ^ 

The condudl of the Romans towards the 
Greeks fhould not be forgotten ; iince it appears 
to have been copied from the policy of Antalci- 
idas in his Periian treaty. The ftates of the 
Achaean league, already on the decline, haften- 
cd, by the temerity and diftraftions of their own 
councils, the career of their fortunes to its ter- 
mination. The Romans, even while they fuf- 
fered this famous republic to retain the fhew of 
its independence, had treated its ipembers, in 
many particulars, as fubje£ls. At the clofe of 
the war with Perfeiis, they had cited to appear 
at Rome, or taken into' cuftody as prifoners of 
ftate, many citizens of Achaia : of thefe they had 
detained about a thoufand in diiFerent prifons of 
Italy. After a period of feventeen years, three 
hundred who remained alive were fet at liberty. 
Polybius was one of them : he attached himfelf 
to Scipio, the fon of Emilius, and no doubt con- 
tributed much to his education and great, cha- 
ra£ler. 

The Romans, while they detained fo many 
Greek prifoners, afliimed the adminiftration of 
affairs in Greece, difpofed of evirv diftindion, 
whether of fortune or power, to their own tools. 
They received appeals from the judgment of 
the Ach^an council, and encouraged its mem- 
bers, contrary to the exprefs conditions of their 
le^ue, to fend feparate cfmbaffies to Rome. The 
Spartans, having been forced into the Achaean 
confederacy, continued refraftory in moft of it^ 
councils. By fome of thieir complaints at Rome, 

they 



tfe^y dbtaltl^ k dg|)trtaffett frOTii ihe f^iiat^, to 
lieif pkt&ei oti ifee tp6t, dtid td adjutt tyit dif- 
fttchtti. The Adti^an c6tiatfil, itid^tifed at this 
ififulf i^high W^s offered tb fh^ ir aiitliiirity, ; pro- 
ceeded tb efifofee their d^il defcte^^ againft the 
re|)ubii:c 6f Spitii, inardhed it[ aririy, a^d de- 
feated the iiihabitaht^ 6f (hat city i^h6 veiituted 
16 oppofe ffeeril- Th6 Rtfiilan COiiicaiffioiiers ar- 
nvmg ^tet thefe hdftititieis, flinimoned the par- 
ties to aliemble at Cothith, and, la the name oi 
-thfe fenate> gaye feiitence^^T/l^f Ldcedceinon, GU 
Hhihy -^fgosj Heracledy CLfid OHJKnhehdS^ nW having 
ieeh original menibeh of the ^ckaati confederacy^ 
Jhould now bd cltsjdinedfftm it ; atid £fiat all the 
fcitids X^hicfe had bfeeii i^fcii^d fforil the dominioh 
bf i^feiiip flioiild be Jeft lii full poflTetfion of their 
ffeeddffi arid iridapfen^iency. A War enfued, ih 
IVhicH Mefeilu^ and M^iftiihifti di^feated thfe 
'GtegkS, ah(f the Ath^ati le^tie Was i^iflblved. 
The eiiinif^ and thfe ffieridlhi^ Of thfe Roiftan's 
1*^as equally fatal. Ag the Aehi'ail Ifeagtte was 
difTolved, on having incurred (hdr rfefentihefit^ 
fo thfe reinnant of thfe !&paftih rfeptiblie |)feri{hed, 
in having accepted i\it\t ptOtfe6iion : and nothiii^ 
could be more juft thafi that the Spiartaiis Ihotild 
perilh under aii infidibtfs policy, which they 
themfelve^ had fifft inVe'ntfed, J^racliffedf, afid fo'g- 
gefted to the Roffiafn^ ; who, utider the^ cbmfnatid 
of Flaiiiiiiius, about fifty year & bfefOYe* thii date^ 
in order t6 detach the Greeian cities fi*oth PhiUp?> 
proclaimed with fo much ofteiitatioti, at die Ifth- 
mus of Cprintti, general independerice^ and the free 
4xercife of their o^n lawsy to all the repuhlics 6f 
Greece. The Achaean leagiie Was diflblVed, and 
all their conventions antiuUed. The ffatfes whifeh 
had compofed it were deprived of their fove- 
reigntyi fubjefied to pay a tribute, and placed 
VOL. L Y y under 
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under the government of a perfon annually fenf 
from Rome with the title of Praetor of Achaia.— 
But the fuccefs of the Roman arms abroad/ be- 
came the fource of a ruinous corruption at home. 
In the ftate itfelf, the governing and the governed 
felt feparate interefts^ and were at variance from 
motives of avarice, as well as ambition. Two 
hundred and thirty years had elapfed fince the 
animofities of patrician and plebeian were ex- 
tinguifhed by the equal participation Or public 
honours. This diftinft ion itfelf was, in a great 
meafure, obliterated, and gave way to a new one, 
which, under the denomination of nobles and 
cornntonsy or illuflriaus and obfcurcy without in- 
volving any legal difparity of privileges, gave rife 
to an ariftocracy, which was partly hereditary, 
founded on the repeated fucceflion to honours in 
the fame family ; and partly perfonal, founded on 
the. habits of high ftation, and in the advantages 
of education, fuch as never fail to diftinguifti the 
conditions of men in every great and profperous 
flate. Thefe circumftances conferred a power on 
the nobles, which, though lefs invidious, was not 
lefs real than that which had been poffefled by the 
ancient patricians. The exercife of this power Wad 
lodged with the fenate, a body which, though by 
the emulation of its members too much difpofed 
to war, and ambitious of conqueft, was never fur- 
pafTed in magnanimity, ability, or in ffeadinefs, 
by any council of ftate whatever. The people had 
fubmittcd to the fenate, as poffefled of an authori- 
ty which was founded in the prevailing opinion of 
their fuperior worth; and even the iiioft afpiring 
'of the commons allowed themfelves to be govern- 
ed by an order of men, ambngft whom they them- 
felves, by proper efforts and fuitable merit, might 
hope to afcend. The knights, or the equeftrian 

order. 
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order, being perfons poflefled of eftates or efFefta 
of a certain valuation, and fecluded from the pur- 
fuit of political emolument or honour, formed, 
between the fenate and the people, an intermedi- 
ate rank, who, in confequence of their having a 
capital, and being lefs engaged than the fenators 
in affairs of ftate, became traders, contraftors, far- 
mers of the revenue, and conftituted a fpecies of 
moneyed intereft. Circumftances yvhich appear to 
be fixed in the political ftate of nations, are often 
no more than a paffage in the ftiifting of fcenes, 
or a tranlitipn from that wljich a people have been, 
to what they are about to become. The nobles 
began to avail themfelves of the high authority 
and advantages of their ftation, and to accumulate 
property as well as honours. Citizens contended 
for offices in the ftate, as the road to lucrative ap- 
pointments abroad ; and when they had obtained 
• this end, and had reigned for a while in fome pro- 
vince, they brought back from their government a 
profufion of wealth ill acouired, aad the habit of 
arbitrary and uncpntrouleq command. When dif- 
appointed in the purfuits of fortune abroad, they 
became the leaders of dangerous fa6lion8 at home ; 
or, when fuddenly poflefTed of great wealth, they 
became the agents of corruption, to diffeminate 
idlenefs and the love of ruinous amufenients in 
the minds of the people. The city was gradually 
crowded with a populace, who, tempted with the 
cheap or gratuitous diftribution of corn, by the 
. frequency of public fliows, by the confequence 
they enjoyed as members of the popular affem^ 
blies, flocked to Rome. There they were 
corrupted by idlenefs and indigence; and the. 
order itfelf was continually debafed by the 
frequent acceffion of emancipated flaves. A tur- 
bulent populace tyrannized,' in their turn, over 

^ tb^ 
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the mafters of the ivor^^ s^ndl wre^l^ec] qxk the 
conquerors of fo i^aj^y, natipp^ th^ evilg whicl| 
they themfelves had fp freely infli^^d pi pi^n-r 
kind. Citizen^ pf this e^r^^ipn ^rould up^ 
for ages arrive at any places of truft, ip y?^iip^ 
they coul4, by their perlpEi^l defefts4 ipjurg ^j^e 
commonwealth; but they increijfeda by th?iy Punj- 
^ers and th^ir vices, the weight of tb^t d[rp|[^ 
which, in great and profperpus cities, ?ver finks* 
by the tendency of yic^ and mifccg^duft, to th.© 
loweft cpnditiori. They bec^iin? a part pf thiH 
faflion, who are cy^r aduated by envy to. theiir 
fuperiors, by mercenary views, pr by ^bjeft fearj 
who are eyer^rea^^y to. efpoufe the q^yfe of mf 
leader, againft the reftraipts of publi? QX^^xi difi 
pofed to vilify the nio re refpe^able ra^nks pjf ijieai^ 
^nd, by theif indiffereiice on th^ fubje^s pf jviftic^ 
or honour, tp fruflrate every principle th^t may. 
be employed for the government pf m^flikincl^ b^»- 
fides fear and coi^pulfipni Ali,hpugh ^itii^ens of 
this diefcriptipn were yet far from b^ing tlie ma-? 
jority at Rome, yet it is probable that they wer^ 
in numbers fufficient tp contamina.t9 the whple 
body pf the pepple; and if enrplled promif- 
cuoufly in all the tribes, might have had a great 
weight in turning the fcale of political ppunciU^ 
This efTeiSt, however, was happily prevented, by 
thp wife precaution which the cenlpr^ h^d taken, 
to confine all citizens of mean or flaviflb: e:srti:ac- 
tion to four of the tribes. Thefe were ^avU^d the 
tribes of the city, and formed but a fmall propor- 
tion of the whole. Nothwithftanding this precau- 
tion, we mufi fuppofe them to haye been very 
improper parties in the participation of fpvereign-* 
Xjy and likely enough to difturb the place of af- 
fembly with diforders and tumults. While the 
inferior people funk in their charafters, or were 
"^ ' debafed 
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Serior r^nks* by their jippKcation to affa^iis of 
ate, by tb^ir edu^Jation, by the ideas ojf high 
birth J^^d f^wily diftin6lip^, by the fuperiority of 
fortune* beg?in to rife in their eftimation, iA thcii? 
pretenfions, and in their power ; and they enters 
tained $>me degree of coAtenqpt for perfon$, whooi 
the laws flill required them to ^dmit as their fel- 
low-citizens and equaU* In this difpofitiooi of 
partie^^ fa dapg^ous in a comroonwealthx an4 
amidf^ ipat^rials fo likely to catch the flame, fo^if 
fparks were thrown, that foon kiudled vp anew 
^il the popi^lar anioiiQiities, which feemed ^ hay^ 
beeu fo Ipng extiftguilhed* Tiberiys Gracchuaw 
born of 9 pTebeiaxii family^ bm ennobled by \^, 
honours of his father, by his dafceAt, on the £4^ 
of his nipther, from the firft Scipio AfricaQUS^^, 
and by his alliance with the li^cpQd Scipio, who\ 
ha^d married hb filler, b^ing ];iow a tribune of thcs 
people, and pofleiTed of atl the accompliihment% 
required in a popular lead^r^ great ardour, refblu«> 
tion, and eloquence, formed a projed in itfelf ex- 
tremely alarmingi and in its confequences danger- 
qus to the peace of the republic. Being called 
to account foriiis condu£t as qua^ftor in Spajb^^^ 
the feverity hp experienced from the fenaHe, aai 
the pxote&ion he obtained from the people, filled 
his bread wi^th animolity to the one, and a prepof- 
feflion in favour of the other, Aduated by tbefe 
<lifpofitions> or by an idea npt uncommon to en- 
thufiaftic minds, that ih^ unequal diftribution of prih, 
peptjji JofavwrabU to the rich^ is an injury to tk^ 
p(x?r,\jbe propofed a revival of the law of Licinius, 
py which Roman citizens had been reflrained 
from accumulating eftatea in land above the value, 
of .five hundred jugera, little more than half aa. 
many acres. Thi^ wa3 becon^ impradlicable, and 

even 
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even daogerous, in the prefent ftate of the repub- 
lic. TTie dijiindions of poor and rich are as necejfarf, 
inflates of conjiderable extent y as labour and good go^ 
vernment. The poor are deftined to labour ; and the 
richy by the advantages of education ^ independence^ 
end letfurey are qualified for fuperior flations. The 
empire was now greatly extenaed, and owed its fafe- 
ty, and the order of its govertimeht, to a refpeftable 
ariftocracy, founded on the poffeffion of fortune, 
as well as perfonal qualities and public honours. 
The rich were not, withcXut fome violent convul- 
fi6n, to be ftript of eftates which they themfelves 
had bought, or which they had inherited, from 
their anceftors. The poor were not qualified at 
once to be raifed to a ftate of equality with per- 
fons inured to a better condition. The projed 
ieemed to be as ruinous to government as it was 
to the fecurity of property, and tended to place 
the members of the commonwealth, by one raih 
and precipitate ftep, in fituations in which they 
were not at all qualified to aft. For thefe rea-^ 
fons, as well as from motives of private intereft 
affefting the majority of the nobles, the projeiyt of 
Tiberius was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the fenate ; 
and, from motives of envy, intereft, or miftakea- 
zeal forjuflice, a^ warmly fupported by the op- 
pofite party- A^ing in concert with Appius 
Claudius, whofe daughter he had married, a fe- 
nator of the family of Craffus, who was then at 
the head of the priefthood, and Mutius Scaevola 
the conful, he exhaufted all his art, and difplayed 
all his eloquence in declamation; but when he 
came to propofe that the law fliould be read, 
he found that his opponents had procured M. 
Oftavius, one of his colleagues, to interpofe his 
negative, and forbid any further proceeding in the 
bufinefs, Hef^y accQrdin^ to the law and the con/fi^ 

tntion^ 



tutian, the matter Jhauld have dropped: but inflamed 
and unbalanced parties are not to be refirained by 
laws and conftitutions. The tribunes were infti- 
tuted to defend their own party, not to attack 
their opponents ; and to prevent, not to promote 
innovations. Every iingle tribune had a negative 

on the whole. The reft of the ftory I muft 

leave. — The conftitution thus violated, Gracchus 
next violated the facred charafter of his colleague 
the tribune. The fcnate were tranfported with 
indignation ; violence enfued, anc^ the two Gracchi 
fell. Afterwards Marius carried the popular pre- 
tenfions ftill higher; and Sylla might, if he would, 
have been emperor. Caelar followed, and com«^ 
pleted (he Cataftrophe. 

This commonwealth, by the fplendor of it* 
Adiions, the extent of its empire, the wifdom of 
its councils, the taknts, integrity, and courage of 
a multitude of charafters, exhibits the faireft pro- 
fpeft of our fpecies, and is the moft figna^l exana-^ 
]xle, excepting England, of the wifdom and liti-^ 
lity of a mixture of the three powers in a com- 
monwealth : on the other hand, the various vicif- 
fitudes of its fortjine, its perpetual domeftic con* 
lefts, - and internal revolutions, are the cleareft 
proofs of the evils arifing from the want of cOm* 
plete independence in each branch, and from aa 
ine0e£lual balance. 
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My dear Sif > 

BY the authorities and examples already re- 
cited, you will be convinced, that threo^ 
bfanclacs of powek* have'an unalterable foundatioEt 
lii nature ; that they cxifl in every fociety natural 
and artificial ; and that if alt of them are not ac- 
knowledged iii any conftitution of government^ it 
will be found t6 be imperfe^, unftable, and fooa 
enflaved : that the legiflative and eiecutiye- au- 
thorities are naturally diftihdl ; and that liberty 
and the laws depend entirely on a feparation oi 
them in the frame of govcrnBtient f that tlie legis- 
lative power is naturallyand riecellarily fovereigd 
and fupreme over the executive ; and therefore 
that the latter muft be made an effential branch 
of the former, even with a negative, c^r it will not 
be atle to defend itfelf, but will be foon invaded, 
tihderinined, attacked, or in fome wAy or otndr 
totallyruinedand annihilated by the former. This 
is applicable to every flate in America, in its indi- 
vidual capacity: but is it equally applicable to 
the United States in their federal capacity? 

The people of America, and their delegates ia 
congrefs, were of opinion, that a firigle affembly 
Sva^ every way adequate to the management of all 
tiielr federal concerns ; and with very good rea- 
fon, becaufe congrefs is not a legiflative affembly, 
nor a reprefentativc alfembly, but only a diplo*» 

matic 
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Initic affemWy. A linglc council has B4ea foand 
io zni^tt the pUf ptifes of cbriftdefacreis yiry w^IL 
Birt in all fuch cates the deputies' ire r^fponfible 
to the ftatcs; their itfthorit^ is dearly afcertaia-^ 
cd; and tlie hUtiy in their fepkrite ea]f)acities, are 
thi cKeclts. Thefe *re able to form axt effiftnal 
Balanc6, ^nd ix alll times to; cbntrbul their dele- 
|;ates. The fecurity agaiinft the dangers 6f this 
ixnd of govcrnnient will depend upon the Accu- 
racy knd decifion with which tli^' governments of 
the feparate ffa!te§' haVe their own* orders arranged 
' ind hiklanccd. Th6 neceffity we aire under of fub- 
niitting to a federal, government, is ah additional 
arid i very pbNverfuI ai^gutnent ftxr tTire6 hrinph^a;, 
iind^ i bafarice by ai' equdf iie|ative, in all the ' 
feparate goVerhfnents. Cohgrete will always ht ^ 
c6ni^bfed of nieinbe^s frbrir tftle natural* and' irti* ' 
ficial aiiftocfatrcal body iif every flfitfe, ^ven in th^ 
northern,' aV WeH as in' th6 m^ddfeand^fobthem 
ftates. Theii' na'tui*al difpofitioiiS theii in general 
vvill b^ (v^hether they fhall be' ftnfiWe of it or not^ 
and whatever integrit]^ or , abilities tTie^ m^y be 
j)6fleffed of)' to diminiffi the prerogatives of th^ 
governors, and the privilegts of th0 people, and 
to augment the influekice of the arifto'efatical par- 
ties. There have been caufes enough to prevent 
ihe appearance of this inclination hitherto ; but a 
calm courfe of profperity would very foon bring 
it forth, if eifeftual provilion againft it be not 
made in feafon. It will be found abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, therefore, to give negatives to the gover- 
nors, to defend the executives againft the influence 
of this body, as well as the fenates and reprefen- 
tatives in their fpveral ftates. 1 he neceifity of a 
negative in the houfe of reprefentatives, will be 
called in queftion by nobody. 
Vox,. I. Zz Dr. 
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Dr. Price and the Abbe de Mabl)^ are zealoui 
for additional powers to congrefs. — Full power in 
all foreign affairs, and over foreign commerce^ 
and perhaps fome authority over the commerce of 
the iiates with one another, may be neceffary ; 
and it is hard to fay, that more authority in other 
things is not wanted : yet the fubjeft is of fych 
extreme delicacy and difficulty, that the people 
are much to be applauded for their cautions—To 
collefl together the ancient and modem leagues — 
the Amphy&ionic, the Olynthian, the Argive, the 
Arcadian, and the Achaean, confederacies, among 
the Greeks — ^the general diet of the Swifs can- 
tons, and the flates general of the United Nether- 
lands — the union of the Hanfe-towns, &c. which 
have been found to anfwer the purpofes both of 
government and liberty; to cbmpare them all, 
with the circumftances, the fituation, the geo- 
graphy, the commerce, the population^ and the 
forms of government, as well as the climate, the 
foil, and manners of the people, and confider 
what further federal powers are wanted, and may 
be fafely given, would be a ufeful work- If your 
public engagements allow you the tinie to under- 
take fuch an inquiry, you will find it an agreeable 
amufement» 
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XOCKE, MILTON, AND HUME. 



. My dear Sir, 

CHIMERICAL fyftems of Icgiflation are nei- 
ther new nor uncommon, even among men 
of the moft refplendent genius and extenfive learn- 
ing. It would not be too bold to fay, that fome 
parts of Plato and Sir Thomas Moore, are as wild 
as the ravings of , Bedlam. A philofopher may 
be perfeft mafter of Defcartes and Leibnitz, may 
purfue his own inquiries into metaphyfics to any 
length you pleafe, may enter into the inmoft re- 
ceffes of the human mind, and make the nobleft 
difcoveries for the benefit of his fpecies; nay, hie 
may defend the principles of liberty and the rights 
of mankind, with great abilities and fuccefs ; and, 
after all, when called upon to produce a plan of 
legiflation, he may aftonifti the world with a fig- 
nal abfurdity. Mr. Locke, in 1663, was em- 
ployed to trace out a plan of legiflation for Caro- 
lina ; and he gave the whole authdrity, executive 
and legiflative, to the eight proprietorsj^ the lords 
Berkley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven, and hOx- 
ley ; and Meflieurs Carteret, Berkley, and Colle- 
ton, and their heirs. This new oligarchical fov^- 
reignty created at once three orders of nobility % 
barons, with twelve thoufand acres of land; ca- 
ciques, with twenty-four thoufand, &c. ; and 
landgraves, with eighty thoufand. Who did this 
legiflatpr think would live under his government? 
' ' " He 
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He fhould have firft created a new fpecies of he^ 
ings to govern, before he inflituted fuch a go^ 
vernm^Bot. 

A man may be a greater poet than Homer, 
and one of the moil learned men in the world j 
he may fpend his life in defence of liberty, and 
be at the fame' time one of the moft irreproachable 
moral chara<^ers ; and yet, when called upon tQ 
frame a conftitutiori of government, he may de. 
monftrate to the world, that he has reflefted very 

little on the fubje£^« ^k^f^ ^^ 9 g^A?^ ^.??.Af4 in 
fayiug all this of John Milton ; but trqtb, an4 
the rights of mankind, demand it. In his '^ Ready 
{' and Eafy V^ay to eiftjiblifti a Free Commpn- 
^* wealth," this great author fays, " I dpubt n,oi Vjit 
^ ail ingenuous ancl knowing men ^^ill eaiily agree 
^' with ine, that a frep commpnw.ealth, without 
** $ngle perfon, or Ijpvife of lpj4s, is by. far the 
*^ beft government, if if can be bj^d^ fpf the 
f' ground and bafis of every juft andir^e gpvenjr 
*' ment, is a general council of ableil men p]i^pfea 
f * by the people to confult of public ajflfftixs? from 
^* tipie to time, for the common good» In this 
granjd council muft the fovereignty, nof tranf- 
ferred, but delegated only, and, as it Wjcre, de- 
** pofited, refide; with this caution, tbpy mjift 
have the forces by i^^ ^^4 ^^^^ ^omix^itted ta 
them for prefe^'atipn of the common peace and 
liberty ; miifl raife and manage the publip rje- 
venue, at leaft with feme infpeftors deputed^ 
for fatisfadion of the people how it is employ- 
ed ; muft make or propofe civil laws, treat of 
commerce, peace, or war with foreign nations j 
and, foy the carrying on fome particular affairs 
with more fecrecy and expedition, muft ele6i^ 
as they have already, out of their own numbpr 
and others, a council of ftate. And although 
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it may feem ftrangf at firft hearing, by realbii 
that men^s minds are preppffeffed with the no- 
tion of fucceflive parliament$, I affirm that the 
grand council, being well chofeu, (hauld be per- 
petual ; for lb their bufiaefs is, or ipay be, and 
*^ oftentipies urgent; the opportunity of affair^ 
gained ox loft in a momejit. The day of coun- 
cil canaot be fet as the day of a jFeftival, but 
muft be ready always, to prevent or anfwer all 
" occafions. By this continuance th^y will be- 
come every way &ilfulleft, beft proyidecj of in- 
telligence from abroad, beft acquainted withthe 
people at home, and the people with them. The 
fhip of the commoawealth is always under &il; 
they fit at the ftern, and if they fteerwell, whai 
need 15 there to change them, it bjeing rather 
dangerous ? Add to this, that the grand coun* 
cil is both foundation and main pillar of the 
" whole ftate; and to move pillars and founda- 
tions, npt faulty, cannot be fafe for the build- 
ing. I fee not, therefore, how we can be ad- 
vantaged by fucceflive and tranfitory parlia- 
ments ; but that they are much likelier continu- 
ally to unfcttle, rather than to fettle a free go- 
vernment; to br^ed commotions, changes, nor 
velties, and uncertainties; to bring neglect upon 
prefent affairs and opportunities, while all minds 
are fufpenfe with expeftation of a new aflem- 
bly, and the aflembly for a good fpace, taken 
up with the new fettling of itfelf, &c. But if 
** the ambition of fuch as think themfelv^s in-. 
" jur^d, that they alfo partake not of the go-: 
** vernment, and are impatient to be chofen, can- 
*' not brook the perpetuity of others chofen be- 
** fore them ; or if it be feared that long con-. 
" tinifance of power may corrupt fincereft men^j 

" the 
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the known expedient is, that annually a third 

part of fenators go out/' &c. 

Can you read, Without ihuddering, this wild re- 
verie of the divine immortal Milton ? If no bet- 
ter fyftems of government had been ^^ropofed, it 
would have been no wonder that the people of 
England recalled the royal family, with ill their 
errors, follifes, and crimes about them. Had 
Milton's fchemebeen adopted, this country would 
have either been a fcene of revolutions, carnage, 
and horror, from that time to this, or the liber- 
ties of England would hat^e been at this hour the 
liberties of Poland, or the ifl^nd would have been 
a province of France. What ! a fingle affembly 
to govern England ? an affembly of fenators for 
life too ? What ! did Milton's ideas X)f liberty 
and free government extend no further than ex- 
changing one houfe of lords for another, znd 
making it fupreme and perpetual? What! Crom- 
well, Ireton, Lambert, Ludlow, Waller, and five 
hundred others, of all fc^s and parties, one quar- 
ter of them mad with enthufiafm, another with am- 
bition, a third with avarice, and a fourth of them 
honeil men, a perpetual council, to govern fuch 
a country ! It would have been an oligarchy of 
decemvirs, on the firft day of its fitting ; it 
would have inftantly been torn with all the agitar 
tions of Venice, between the ariftocracy and oli- 
garchy, in the affembly itfelf. If, by ballbta 
and rotations, and a thoufand other contrivances, 
it could have been combined together, it would 
have ftripped the people of England of every, 
ihadow of liberty, and grown in the next gene- 
ration a lazy, haughty, oftentatious group of pa- 
latines: but if they had fallen into divifions, 
they would have deluged the nation in blood, 

till 
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till one defpot would ,have ruled the whole. 
John Milton was as honed a man as this nation 
ev^r bred, and as great a friend of liberty: but 
his greatnefs moft certainly did not confift in the 
knowledge of die nature of man and of govern- 
ment, if we are to judge from this, performance, 
or from " The prefent Means and brief Delinea'* 
" tion of a free Commonwealth/' in his letter to 
General Monk.*— Americans in this age are too 
enlightened to be bubbled out of their liberties, 
even by fuch mighty names as Locke, Milton, 
Turgot, or Hume ; they know that popular elec- 
tions of one effential branch of the legiflature, fre* 
quently repeated, are the only poflible method of 
forming a free conftitution, or of preferving the 
government of laws from the domination of men, 
or of preferving their lives, liberties, or properties 
in fecurity ; they know, though Locke and Milton 
did not, that when popular eleftions ai:e given up, 
liberty and free government muft be . given up* 
tJponthis principle, they cannot approve the plan 
of Mr* Hume, in his " Idea of a perfed Common- 
wealth." — " Let all the freeholders of -twenty 
pounds a year in the county, and all the houfe- 
holders worth five hundred pounds i'nthetowa 
^* parifties, meet annually in the parifti-church, 
and choofe, by ballot, fome freeholder of the 
county for their member, whom we Ihall call 
the county-reprefentative. Let the hundred 
*' county-reprefentatives, two days after their 
" eleftion, meet in the county-town, and choofe 
f^ by ballot, frona their own body, ten county- 
'^ magiftrates, ana one fenator. There are there- 
fore, in the whole commonwealth, one hun- 
dred fenators, eleven hundred county-inagif- 
trates, and ten thoufand county-reprefentatives; 
" for we Ihall beftowon all fenators the autho- 
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rity of county-magillratcs, and on all courfty* 
magiilrates the atithority of county-reprefenta* 
*' lives. Let the fcnators meiet in the capital^ 
*^'and bfe endowed with the whole executive 
power of the commonwealth; the power of 
peaeie aftd war, of giving orders to generals, 
'^ admirals, and ambafifadors, and, in Ihort, all 
the prerbgattives of a Britifti king, except his 
negative. Let the county-reprefentatives meet 
** in their particular counties, and poffefs the 
whole legiflaftive power of the commonwealth ; 
the greater number of counties deciding the 
queftton ; and where thefe are equal, let the 
fenate have the caftmg vote. Every new la\^ 
'* muft firft be debated in the fenate ; and, though 
'* rejefted by it, if ten fenatori itifift and proteft, 
** it muff be fent down to the counties : the fe- 
"nate, if theypleafe, may join to the copy of 
*' the law thefr reafons for receiving or rejeditig 
" it,'* &c. — The fenate, by the ballot of Venice 
6r Malta, a're to choofe a ptdtedlor, who re^ 
p^efents the dignity of the c6tomonwcalth, and 
jirefides iti the fenate; tw6 feeretaries of ftatei 
and a council of ffate, a council of religion and 
learAin'^, a council of trade, a council' of lawsi 
a council of war, a council rff xM admiralty—^ 
each of five perfoiis, all fenators ; atitf feveii com- 
irfffioners of the treaftiry. 

If you compare this plan, as n^ell aV diofe of 
Lofcke and* Milton, with the principles and exani- 
pies in the foregoing letters, you will fo6ii loirm 
a judgment of them ; it is not my defign to enlarge 
upon theni. That of Hume is a' complicated ariftci- 
cracy,' and v^ould foon behave like all other aViftcn 
craeids. It is enough to fay that the reprefenta- 
tives of the people may by the fenators be de- 
I&iVed 6f a voice in the liegiflature j becaufe the 
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fetiate have their choice of fending the laws down, 
either to the county-magiftrates or cpunty-repre- 
fentatives. It is ian ingenious device, to be fure, 
to get rid of the people and their reprefentatives ; 
befides that the delays and confufions would be 
endlefs, in fending the^ laws to be debated in as 
many feparate commonwealths as there are coun- 
ties'. But the^two decifive objeflions are, i. Let- 
ting the nobility or fenate into the managemeint of 
the executivejpower j- and, zdt Taking the eyes of 
the people oft from their reprefentatives in the le- 
giflature. The liberty of the people depends e^-^ 
tirely on the conftant and <Jire€lv communication 
between them and the legiflature, by. means of 
their reprefentatives. • 

The imprOyemaoLts to be made in the Englifli 
conftitution Ite entirely in the houfe of commons. 
If county-members weife abalifeed>. and ri^prefent- 
atives proportionally and: frequently chofen ia 
fmall diftridls, and if no candidate could be chofen 
but an eftabliihed longf^ettled inhabitant of that 
diftridl, it would be impoffible to corrupt the peo- 
ple of England, and the houfe of commons might 
be an immortal guardian of the national liberty. 
Inftead of projeds to abolifli king^ and lords, if 
the houfe of commons had been attended to > Wild 
wars would not have been engaged in, nor icounts 
lefs millions thrown away, nor would thet^ have 
remained an imperfedion perhaps in the Englifb 
conftitution. Let the people take ca^e of the bar 
lance, and efpecially their part of it : but the pr©- 
fervation of their peculiar part of it will depend 
ftill upon the exiftence and independente of the 
other two ; the inftant the other branches are de- 
ftroyed, their own branch, their own deputies, be- 
come their tyrants. 
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Grofvenor-fquarei Dec. 21, 178^* 

My dear Sir, 

ACCORDING to Mr. Turgot's idea of a 
pA"fe6l commonwealth, a fingle affembly is 
to be poffeffed of all authority, legiflative, e'xe* 
cutive, and judicial. It will be a proper conclu- 
fion of all our fpeculati6ns upon this, the moil 
interefting fubjeft which can employ the thoughts 
of men, to confider in what manner fuch an af- 
fembly will condud its deliberations, and exert 
its power. The executive power is properly the 
government ; the laws are a de^d letter until an 
adminiftration begins to carry them into execu- 
tion. Let us begin then with this. If there is 
an army to raife, this fingle affembly is to ap- 
point all its officers. The man of the moft am- 
ple fortune, the moft honourable defcent, the 
greateft abilities, efpecially if there is any one 
among them who has had experience, rendered 
important fervices, and acquired fame in war, 
will be chofen general. This event is a great 
point gained by the ariftocracy; and a gre^t ad- 
vance towards the feledion of one, in cafe of con- 
vulfions and confufions, for monarchy. The ge- 
neral has vaft influence, of courfe, with the whole 
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nation, and efpecially with the officers of his ar-» 
my; whofe articles of war, and whofe habits, 
both of obedience and command, eftiblifti a fyf- 
tern of fubordination of which he is the centre, 
and produce an attachment that never wears out* 
The general, even without being fenfible of it, 
will naturally fall in with the views of the arifto- 
cratical body, in promoting men of family, pro- 
perty, and abilities; and indeed, in general, it 
will be his duty to do this, as fuch are undoubt*- ' 
edly, in general, the fitteft for the fervice : his 
whole corps of officers will grow habitually to 
orefpeft fuch only, or at leaft cMefly ; and it muft 
be added, becaufe experience proves it^ and the 
truth requires it to be' mentioned, to entertain 
feme degree of contempt for the reft bf the peo^ 
pie, as " rank and file.^ The general's recom- 
mendation will have great weight in the affem- 
bly, and will in time be given chiefly, if not 
wholly, to men who are either of the ariftocrati- 
cal body themfelves, or at leaft recommended by 
fuch as are fo. All the other officers of the army 
are to be appointed by this affembly; and we 
muft fuppofe that all the general officers and 
field officers will be of patrician families, be- 
caufe each candidate will be unknown to nine- 
tenths of the .affembly. He comes from a part 
of the ftate which a vaft majority of the mem- 
bers of the affembly do not particularly reprefent, 
and are unacquainted with ; they muft therefore 
take his charafter upon truft from his patron in 
the houfe, fome member who is his neighbour, 
and who perhaps owes his eleftion to him or his 
particular friends.— Here is an endlefs fource of 
debate and delay. When there are two or more 
j^andidates for a conamiffion, and there will ge- 
j * neraily 
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nerally be ifevelal, how fliall an affcmbly of fivo 
hundred or one hundred men, colkfted from all 
the moft :d?ftant parts of a Urge ftate, become in- 
formed of the merits and pretenfioqs of each can^ 
didate? It can only be done in public or in pri* 
vate. if in public, it expofes the charadlers of 
the candidates to a pu)3lic, difcuflion, which few 
men can tear ; it confumes time without end j 
and it will frequently happen, that the time of the 
^ivholeaflfembly Ihall be wafted, and -all the pub- 
lic affairs delayed, for day$ and weeks, in delibe-. 
rating^ and debatmg, affirming and denying, con- 
tradidling and proving,, in the appointment of a 
£ngle oflBcer ; and, after all, he who has friends 
of the n*ft influence in the houfe, who wilFbe 
generally of the ariftqcratical complexion, will 
be prefei-fed. It is moderate to fay that. ;the lofs 
of time and delay of bufinefs will b? a greater 
burthen to the ftate than the whole .fupport of a 
governor and council. If ther^ is a navy, the 
fame procefs muft be gone through, refpeding ad- 
mirals, captains, and all other officers. All the 
officers of revenue, police, juftice, muft be ap- 
pointed in the fame way. Ambaffadors, confuls, 
agents to foreign countries, muft be appointed 
too by vote of aflembly. — This branch of bufi- 
nefe alone would fill up the; whole year, and be 
more than could, be don^. An afTembly^muft be 
informed before it can aft. The underftanding 
and confcience of every member ftioiild be clear-? 
ly fatisfied before he can vote. Information is 
to be had only by debate, and examination of 
evidence. Any man may fee Jihat this muft be 
attended with difficulty; but no man who has' 
not feen the infid^ of fuch an aflembly, can con- 
ceive the confufion, uncertainty, and procrafti- 
' nation 
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patipn bf fuch proceedings. The American pro-, 
vixxcial congrefles had experience enough of thb j 
^nd gentlemen wqre more convinced, by what 
they there faw, heard, and felt, pf the neqeflity 
of three branthes, ,thaa they would have been by 
reafoning or reading ; it was generally agreed, 
that the appQintnjient of officers by lot would 
have been a more rational method. — -But this; is 
not all: the army, the navy, revenue, excife^ 
cuftoms, police, juftice, and all foreign miniftcrs, 
muft be gcAtlemen, that is to fay, friends a^ 
coiji^eftions of the rich, well-born and well-edu- 
cated members of the houfe; or, if they are not, 
the community will be filled with flander, fufpi- 
cion, and ridicule iagainft them, as jlCfcred, ig- 
norant, and in altrefpe^ls unqualified for their 
trulls J and the plebeians themielves will be as 
r^dy as any to join in the cry, and run down 
their characters. In the fecond place, there ne-~ 
ver was yet a people who muft not ha vie fome- 
body or fomething.to reprjefejjt the dignity of the 
ftate, the majefty of the people, call it what you 
win— a doge, an avoyer, .an archon, a prefident, 
a conful, a fyndicj this becomes at once an ob- 
je6l of ambition and difpute, apd, in time, of di- 
vifion, fadlion, fedition, and rebellion. — ^Thenext 
inquiry is, concerning the adminiftration of juf- 
tice. Sh^U every criminal be brought before thisr 
affembly ^nd tried ? Ihall he be there accufed be- 
fore fiv^ hundred men? witnefTes introduced, 
counfel. heard? This again would take up more_ 
than the whole year ; and no man, after all, 
would confider hi^ life, liberty, or property, fafe 
in fuch^ tribunal. Thefe all depend upon thcf 
difquifiuons of the counfel^ the knowledge of the 
Jaw in the judges, the confrontation of parties 
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and witnefles, the forms of proceedings, by which 
the fa6l3 and the law are fairly dated before the 
jury for their decifion, the rules of evidence, by 
which the attention of the jury is confined to 
proper points, and the artifices of parties and 
counfcl avoided. An affembly of five hundred 
men are totally incapable of this order, as well 
as knowledge ; for, as the vote of the majority 
miift determine, every member muft be capable, 
or all is uncertain : befides, it is the unanimity 
of the jury that preferves the rights of mankind — 
muft the whole five hundred be unanimous? — 
\Vill it be faid that the affembly (hall appoint 
committet^ to try caufes ? But who are to make 
thefe appointments ? Will not a few haughty pa- 
latines in the affembly have influence enough to 
determine the eledioh in favour of their friends ? 
and will not this make the judges the tools of a 
party? If the leaders are divided into parties, 
will not one prevail at one year, and another the , 
next ? and will not this introduce the raoft 
wretched of fervitudes, an uncertain jurifpru- 
dcnce? Will it be faid that the affembly fliall 
appoint committees for the nomination of offi- 
cers ? The fame intrigues and greater ftruggles, 
would be introduced for the place of a com- 
mittee-man; and there would be freqnent ap- 
peals from thofe committees to ihe body that 
appointed them. Shall the affembly appoint a 
governor or prefident, and give him all the exe- 
cutive power? Why Ihould not the people at 
large appoint him ? Giving this power to the 
affembly will open ^ wider door to* intrigue for 
the place ; and thp ariftocratical families will be 
fure, nine times in ten^ to cvLxry their choice in 
jtl^is way; and, what is much woife, the firft ma-f 
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giftrate will be confidered as dependent on every 
obfcure member of the houfe, but in reality he . 
will be dependent only on a dozen or a fcore, 
perhaps on two or three, of the whole. He will 
be liable to daily motions, debates, and votes of - 
ceniure. Inftead of thinking of his duty to the 
people at large, he will confine his attention chief- 
ly to the affembly, and believe, that if he can 
fatisfy them, or a majority of them, he has done ^ 
his duty. After all, any of thefe devices are only 
changing words ; they are, in reality, eredling dif- 
ferent orders of men, and aiming at balances, 
as much as^ the fyftem which fo much difpleafes 
Mr. Turgot ; they are introducing, in jefFed, all 
the inequalities and difputes that h^ ^o greatly 
apprehends, without any of that fecurity to the 
laws, which ought to be the principal objedl ; they- 
render the executive powder, which is in truth the 
government, the inftrument of a few grandees. 
If thefe are capable of a combination with each 
other, they will feldom difagree in their opinion^ 
which is the richeft man and of the firft family ; 
and, as thefe will be all their inquiries, they will 
generally carry their eleftion : if they are divided,' 
in conftaht wrangles with each other, and perpe- 
tual attacks upon the prefident about the difqharge 
of his fun6lion$, they will keep the nation anxi** 
ous and irritated^ with controverfies which cau 
never be decided nor ended. . If they agree, and « 
the plebeians ftilt carry the vote againft them^ 
the choice will neverthelefs probably fall upon 
one of their number, who will be difpofed to fa- 
vour them too much; but if it falls upon a ple- 
beian, there commences at once a ferhes of con- 
tefts between the rich and the poor, which will 
never end but in the ruin of the popular power 
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and the national liberty- — or at lead ;in a revdi 
lution and a new couftitution. As the executive 
power, the eflence of government, is ever odious 
to popular envy and jealoufy, it will ever be in 
tfce power of a few illuftrious and wealthy citizens 
to excite clamours and uneafinefs, if not commo- 
tions and feditions, againft it. Although. if is the 
natural friend of the people, and the only defence 
which they or their rcprefentatives can have 
againft the avarice and ambition of the rich and 
diftinguilhed citizens, yet fuch is their thought- 
liefs fimplicity, they are ever ready to believe that 
die 6vi\s they feel are brought upon them by the 
executive power. How eafy is it then for a few 
artful men, among the ariftocratical body/ to make 
a prefident, thus appointed and fupported, unpo- 
pular, though he conduds himfelf with all the 
mtegrity and ability which his office requires ? . 

But we have not yet confidered how the legit 
lative power is to be exercifed in this fingle at 
fembly ? — ^Is there to be a couftitution ? Who 
are to compofe it? The affembly itfelf, or a 
convention called for that purpofe ? In either 
cafe, whatever rules are agreed on for the .prefer-^ 
vation of the lives, liberties, properties, and cha- 
raders of the citizens, what is to hinder this af- 
fembly from tranfgreffing the bounds which they 
have prefcribed to themfelves, or which the con- 
vention has ordained for them ? The convention 
has publiftied its code, and is no more. Shaiji a 
liew convention be called, to determine every 
queftion which arifes concerning a violation of 
the conftitution ? This would require that the 
convention ftiould fit whenever the affembly fits, 
and confider and determine every queftion which 
is agitated in it. This is the very thing we con- 
tend 
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tend for, vii. that there may be two afleiAMies; 
one to divide, and the other to choofe. Grant 
me this, and I am fatisfied, providied y6u.\i^ill 
Confine both the Convention and aflembly to leJ- 
giflation, and give the whole executive power trt 
another body. I had almoft ventured to propofe 
a third aflembly for the executive power ; but 
the unity, the fecrecy, the difpatch of one man, 
has no equal; and the executive power fliould bd 
watched by all men ; the attention of the whole 
nation Ihould be fixed upon one point, and the 
blame and cenfure, as well aa the . impeach-^ 
menta and vengeance for abufes of this power> 
fhould be direfted folely to the minifters of one 
niani — But to piirfue our fingle aflembly. The 
firft year. Or the firft feven years, they may \yt 
moderate ; efpecklly in dangerous times, and 
while an exiled rOyal family, or exiled patricians 
or nobles, are living, and may return ; or wMld 
the people's paffions are alive, and their attention 
awake, from the frefh remembrance of dangei* 
and diftrefs : but when thefe tranfitory caufes pafe 
away, ais there fs an affetSlion and confidence be-^ 
tween the people and their reprefentatives, fupM 
pofe the latter begin tO| make diftinditions, by 
making exceptions of themfelves in the laws?— * 
They may frank letters ; they are exempted from 
arrefts; they can privilege fervants— One littld 
diftin€lion after another, in time makes up t 
large fum. Some few of the people will com-* 
plain; but the majority, loving their reprcfenta-' 
tiv^s, will acquiefce. Prefently they are ex-' 
empted from taxes. Then their duration is torf 
•fhort; from annual they become biennial, trien- 
nial, feptennial, fordife; and at length, infleati 
^f applying to conftituents to fill up vacancicjs, 
Vol. I. B3 the 
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the afTembly takes it upon itfelf, or gives it to 
their prefident. In ' the mean time> wars are 
condu&ed by heroes to triumph and conqueft^ 
negociations are carried on with fuccefs, com- 
merce flourifhes, the nation is profperous; — the 
citizens are flattered, vain, proud of their feli- 
city, envied hy others: it woijld be the baf- 
eft, the mod odious ingratitude, at leaft it would 
be To reprefented, to nnd fault with their rulers. 
In a word, as long as half a fcore of capital 
charaders agree, they will gradually form the 
houfe and the nation into a fyftem of .fubordi- 
nation and dependence to themfelves, and go-^ 
vem all at their difcretion-*— a iimple ariflocracy 
or oligarchy in effe£t, though a iimple demo- 
cracy in name : but as every one of thefe is 
emulous of others^ and more than one of theni 
is conAantly tormented with a defire to be the 
firft, they will foon difagree ; and then the houfe 
and the nation gradually divides itfelf into four 
parties, one of which at leaft will wifh for mo-* 
narchy, another for ariflocracy, a third for de- 
mocracy, and a fourth for various mixtures of 
them ; and thefe parties can never come to a 
decifion but by a flruggle, or by the fword. 
There is no remedy for this, but in a convention 
of deputies from all parts of the ftate : but an 
equal cpnvention can hardly be obtained, except 
in times like thofe we have lately feen, when the 
danger could only be warded off by the aid and 
exertions of the whole body of the people : when 
no fuch danger from without fliall prefs, thofe 
who are proud of their wealth, blood, or wit, 
will never give way to fair and equal eftablifli-' 
ments. All parties will be afraid of calling a 
convention ; but if it mufl be agreed to, tb^ 
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^riftocratical party will pufli their influence, and 
obtain eledlions even into the conventions for 
themfelves and their friends, fo as to carry points 
there, which perhaps they could not have carried 
in the aflembly. 

But fliall^ the people at large eleft a governor 
and council annually to manage the executive 
power, and a ifingle affembly to ha\e the whole 
legiflative? In this cafe, the executive power, 
inftead' of being independent, will be the inftru- 
.ment of a few leading members of the houfe ; be- 
cauf^ the executive power, being an objeft of jea- 
loufy and envy to the people, and the legiflative 
an objeft of their confidence and afFeftion, the lat- 
ter will always be able to render the former un- 
popular, and undermine its influence*— But if the 
people for a time fupport an executive difagreea- 
ble to the leaders in the legiflative, the conftitu-^ 
tion will^be difregarded, and the nation will be di- 
vided between the two bodies, ai^d each muft at 
laft have an army to decide the queftion. A con* 
ftitution confiding of an executive in one fingle 
aflfembly, and a legiflative in another, is already 
compofed of two armies in battle array ; and nc>- 
thing is wanting, but the word of command, to be- 
gin the combat. 

In the prefent ftate of fociety and manners in 
America, with a people living chiefly by agricul- 
ture, in fmall numbers, fprinkled over large trafts 
of land, they are not fubjeft^to thofe panics and 
tranfports, thofe contagions of madnefs and folly, 
which are feen in countries where large numbers 
live in fmall places, in daily fear of perifhing for 
want : we know, therefore, that the people can 
live and increafe under almoft any kind of go- 
vernment, or without any government at all. But 
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it is of great importance to begUi well ; xnifair* 
rangements now made^ will have great, extenfive> 
and diftant confequences ; and we are now en> 
ployed, bow little foever we may think of it, in 
making efiabliihments whic^ will affe& the hap- 
pinefs of an hundred Qiillions of inhabitants at a 
time, in a period not very diftant. AH nations, 
ynder all governments, muft have parties ; the 
great fecret is to controul them : there are but two - 
ways, either by a monarchy and ftandiiig army, 
or by a balance in the conftitution. Where the 
people have a voice, and there is no balance, there 
will be everlafting fluAuations, revolutions, and 
horrors, until a ftaading army, with a general at 
its head, commands the peace, or the neceflity of 
an equilibriuDiis made appear to ^U, and is adop^ 
f 4 by all. 

I am. 

My dear Sir, 

With much efteem and afiedion^^ 

Yours, . 

John Adams, 
ff^iUiqp Stephens Smithy Efq. 
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THE foreign gazettes and journals have an«« 
nounced to the world that the Abbe De Ma- 
bly was applied to by the United States of Ame- 
rica for his advice and affiftance in the forniatiOii 
of a code of laws* It is unneceflary to fay any thing 
to this, only that it is a part of a million volumes of 
lies, according to the beft computation, which are 
to be. impofed upon pofterity, relative to Amerii- 
can affairs. The Abbe himfelf in his obferva- 
tions, has faid that I defired his-fentiments. This 
is true^; but the manner of the requeft ought to 
be known, . that thofe who think it of any con- 
fequence may underfland in what fenfe it is true. 
IJpon my arrival in Paris, in Odober 1782* upon 
the bufinefs of the peace, the Abb6 De Mably'S 
book, upon the manner of writing hiftory, was 
piit into my hands. At the conclufion of that 
publication he declared his intention of writing 
on the American revolution. Meeting the Abbe 
foon afterwards, at dinner, at Monfieur De Cha- 
lut's, the farmer general, my friends the Abbes 
De Chalut and Arnowe, who were of the party, 
informed me that their friend was about writing 
the hiftoty of the American revolution, and would 
be obliged to me for any fails or memorials that 
might be in my power. The queftion was afked, 
What part of th^ revolution he intended to write? 
The whole«— Where had he obtained the mate- 
rialsi It was fuppofed they might be obtained 
irom the public papers, and inquiry of indivi- 
duals. — In anfwer to this a few difficulties were 
ftarted, and the converfation fpun into length. 
At laft the gentlemen afked to have, in writing, 
what had been then laid upon the fubjed, as, the 
converfation being in* French, it might not have 
^)een fully comprehended. Accordingly, in a few 
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days, I wrptc the Abbe a letter, the tranflatlon of 
"wluch, by a friend, into French, is here inclofed ; 
the original, in Englifli, not being in my pbfTef- 
fion. By this you will fee, that the requeft to the 
Abb6 to write upon Anierican affairs, was a mere 
civility ; and rather a defire that he would not 
expofe himfelf, by attempting an hiflory that he 
vas altogether unprovided for, than any formal 
xequeft that he Ihould write at all.-rWe ought to 
be obliged to any gentleman in Europe who will 
favour us with his thoughts : but, in general, the 
theory of government is as well underftood in 
America as it is in Europe ; and by great numbers 
of individuals is every thing relating to a free con- 
fiitution, infinitely better comprehended than by 
the Abbe De Mably or Mr. Turgot, amiable, 
learned, and ingenious as they were. 

A Mansieur VAbbe de Mably. 
Cell avec plaifir que j*ai appris votre deffein 
d'ecrire fur la Revolution ^mericaineypSLTcetiVie 
vos autres Merits, qui font beaucoup admires 

** des Americains, contiennent des principes de 
Lfegiflation, de Politique & de Negociation qui 
font parfaitement analogues aux leurs ; de forte 
que vous ne pourrez guere 6crire fur ce fujet 
fans produire un ouvrage qui fervira a Tinftruc- 
tion du public, & furtout a celle de mes Conci- 
toyens. .Mais j'efpere que vous ne m^accufe- 
rez pas de prefomption d'affeclation ou de fin- 
gukrite, fi je hazarde de vous dire que je fui^ 

^* d'opinion qu'il eft encore trop-tot pour entre- 
prendre une Hiftoire complette de ce grand 
6 v6neraent, & qui'il n*y a perfonne ni en Europe 
ni en Amerique, qui, jufqu'a prefent, foit en 

" fetat de la faire & qui ait les materiaux requis 

" ou n^ceffaires pour cela.*' 

** Pour entreprendre un tel ouvrage, un Ecri- 

« vain' 
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" vain devrait divifer THiftoire de TAmeriquc ea 
" plufieurs pejiodes," - - 

" I**. Depuis le premier etabliffement des Co- 
" lonie^ en 1600, jufqu'au commencement de 
" leurs brouilieries avec la Grande-Bretagiie in 

" 2**. Depuis ce commencement (occafionne' 
" par un ordre du Bureau de Commerce & des 
" Plantations dans la Grande-Bretagne, donne aux 
** officiers de la Douane en Amerique, de faire 
** executer d'une maniere plus rigourieufe les 
" aftes du Coramercc, & d'avoir recours aux 
" cours de lajuftice pour avoir des decretsd'at 
** fiftancc a cette fin) jufqu'au commencement 
" des hoftilites, le 19 d'Avril 1775. 'Pendant 
" cette periode de 14 ans il n'y eut qu'une guerre 
** de plume. 

** 3**. Depuis la BatatUe de Lexington jufqu'a 
** la Signature du Traite avec la France, le 6 Fe- 
" vrier 177S. Durant cette periode de 3 ans, la 
" guerre ie fit uniquement entjge la Grande-Bre-^ 
•* tagne & les Etats-Unis. 

" 4*>. Depuis le Traite avec la France jufqu'- 
** aux hoftilites entre la Grande-Bretagne & la 
" France premierement ; puis avec TEfpagne, 
•' enfuite jufqu'au developpement de la Neutra- 
•* lite armee, & a la guerre contre la HoUande- 
** Enfin, toutes ces f9enes trouvent leur denou- 
•' ment dans les Negociations de la Paix. 

" Sans une connaiffanCe diftinde de THiftoire 
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•* des Colonies dans la premiere periode, un Ecri- 
vain fe trouvera toujours enibarafle, depuis le^ 
commencement de fon ouvrage jufqu'a la fin, 
pour rendre compte des evenements & des ca- 
rafteres qui fe prefenteront a decrire a chaque 
*' pas, a mefure qu'il avahce vers la feconde, la 
" troifieme, & la quatrieme periodes. Pour ac- 
'* querirune connaiflance fuffifantede la premiere 

periode 
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«« p^riodc, il faudrait lire toutcs Ics Chart^ accor* 
«* dees aux Colonies & les Commiffions and In/iruc* 
** tions donnies aux GouverneurSy tous les Codes dc 
" Lot des differenfes Colonies (& Trcize Volumes 
*« in Folio de Statuts fees et rebutans qui nc fe 
<' lifent guere avec plaiiir ni en pen de tems) tous 
*' les Regijires de la Legiftature des different es Cobh 
•* nies ; que Ton ne trouvcra qu'en manufcrit & 
** en voyageant en perfonne, depuis News-Hamp* 
•* {hire jufqu'a la Georgic ; les Regijires des Bu- 
** reaux de Commerce & des Plantations dans la 
" Grande-Bretagne depuis leur inftitution jufqu'a 
*' leur diflblution, comme auffi les Papiers des 
Bureaux de quelques^unes des Secretaireries d'Etat* 
** II y a une autre branche de leisure, dont Ton 
ne faurait fe difpenfer, quand Ton pourrait fe 
paffer des autres. Je parle de ces ecrits qui 
ont paru en Amerique de terns a autre, je ne 
pretends cepeiidant pas, dans la place ou je fuis» 
** cloigne de tous les livres & Merits, en faire une 
** exa^e enumeration — Les Ecrits des anciens Gou" 
verneurs PP'intkrop & IVinfioWy du Dr. Mather, 
Mr. Prince ; Neals Hi/hire de la Nouvelle Angle-- 
terre ; Douglas Sommairefur les premieres Planta- 
tions ; P amelioration progrejjive des terres &rStat 
** pre/ent des Colonies Britanniques; Hutchinjon Hif. 
** toire de Maffachufetts-Bay ; Smith Hijhire de 
«* NeW'Tork ; Smith Hijloire de NeW-JerJeyy les 
" Ouvrages de Mfilliam Penn ; Dummers Defenfe 
" des Chartes de la Nouvelle-^ngleferre ; rHt/lQire 
" de Virginia & plufieurs autres. Tout cela etait 
" anterieur a la difpiite prefente, qui comoien^a 
♦* en X76i. 

** Durant la feconde periode, les Merits font plus 
nomlireux, & plus difficilcs a fe procurer; il 
fut alors donne au public des Ouvrages de 
grande importance : dans les dcbats entre ceux 
qui fbrent a6teurs dans cette fcene en quaKte 

** d'Ecrivainsjt 
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^ d'Ecfmilig, il en eft qui mcritent d'etre dif- 
«* tingues. Oa compte parmi eux les Goiiver- 
<** iiieurs dti Roi Fiyivnal^ Bernard, il HutcTiinfon ; 
<* Le Lieutenant Gouvemeur Oliver ; Mr. SewaJ^ 
tige d'Amiraut6 pour Hsilihxr Jonathan May- 
ew, £>. D. James Otis, Oxenbridge Thatcher ; 
*• Samuel Adams ; Jofiah Sluiniy^ Jofeph fVarren; 
*' & peut-etres les filivants n'ont pas ete moins 
" importants qu'aucun ded autres, fa voir les ecrits 
*^ de Mr. Dickinjon^ de Mr. fi^ilfony & du Dr* 
*« Eujh de Philadelphie, de Mr. Livingston & de 
*' Mi'. JDougal de New-York ; du Colonel Bland 
& ^Arthur hee de Virgini€, & de plufieurs au- 
tres. lifes Regiflres de la Ville de Bojlon & par- 
ticuiierement dtun Comite de Correfpondance ; du 
Bureau des Commijfions de la Douane ; de la Cham-- 
•* br^ des Riprefentdns & du Bureau du Gonseil de 
Ma(fackusettS'Bay ; en outre les Gazettes de la 
Ville de Bojlon dans les derniers tems, pour ne 
** pas dire celled de New-Tork & de Philadelphicy 
•* doiyent ^tre ramiflSes & examinees depuis Taji 
1760. Tout cela eft nfeceflaire pour 6crire 
avec prfecifion & en detail THiftoire desdebats 
avant que les hoftilit^s euffent commence, com- 
pres la^pferiode de Tannic 1761 jufqu'aU 19 
Avril 1775. 

Durant les troifieme & quatrieme periodes 

** les Regiftres, Pamphlets & Gazettes des Treize- 

" Etats doivent 6tre recueillis, ainfi que les Jour^ 

" naux du Congres (dont cependant une partie eft 

*' encore kcrcto) &cl^ ColleSion des Nouvelles Con^ 

jlitutiohs des divers EftatSi le Remembrancer & le 

Regiftre Annuel, papiers p^riodiques publics en 

Angleterre. Les Affaires de rAngleterre & de 

VAmiriquCy & le Mercure de France^ public a 

" ^ Paris, & le Politique Hollandais imprime i Am- 

•' fterdam, toute la fuite de la Correspo)%dance du 

" Giniral IVaftiington avec le Congres depuis le 

Vol. L C3 " mois 
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mois de Juillet 1775 jufqu'a ^^ jour, qui ii*a 
pas encore ete public, & qui ne le fera pas nou 
plus jufqu'a ce que le Congres Tait ordonne 
ou permis; & permettez-moi de vous dire qu'a 
moins que cette vafte fource foit ourverte, il ne 
fera gucre poffible a peTfonne d'entreprendre 
'* tine Hiftoire de la Guerre Americaine 'II eft 
" encore d'autres ecrits d'importance dansles Bu- 
" reaux du Comite Secret^ dans le Comite du Gom- 
" merccy dans le Comite des Affairs etrangeresy dans 
^* le Comite de la Tresorerie, dans le Comiie de, la 
" Marine^ dans le Bureau de. la Guerre (autant 
^^ qu'il fubfifte) & du Departement de la Guerre> 
" de la Marine, des Finances & des Affaires etran- 
*1 geres, depuis leur inftitution. II y a aufli 
*' des Lettres des Minisires Amiricains en 'France^ 
Espagne, Hollander & d'autres parties de TEu- 
rope. 

" La plupart des documents & materiaui etaat' 
encore fecrets, c^eft une demarche prematurce 
" que d'entreprendre une Hiftoire generale de la* 
" Revolution Americaine; mais Ion ne faurait 
mettre trop d'acfcivite & de foins a faire la col- 
leftion des maieriaux. II exifte cependant, a 
la vef ite deja deux ou trois Hiftoires g^nerales 
de la^ Guerre & Revolution Americaine, pu- 
bliees a Londres, & dex ou trois autres pu- 
bliees ^ Paris ; celles en langue Anglaife ne font 
que des niateriaux informes & confus fans dif- 
cernement, & toutes ces Hiftoires foit en An- 
glais foit en Fran^ais, ne font autre chofe^que 
des monuments de Tignorance complette de 
leurs auteurs fur ce fujet. 

11 faudrait la vie entiere & la plus longue, a 
Cdmmencer des Tage de zo ans> pour aflembler 
de toutes les Nations & de toutes les parties 
du monde, dans lefquels ils font depofes, les 
xJocuments propres a former une Hiftoire com- 

" plette 
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plette de la Guerre Am^ricaine; parce que c'eft 
proprement rHiftoire du Genre-humaia dans 
" toutc cette epoque. li faut y reunir THiftoire 
'^ de France, d'Elpagne, de Hollande, d* Angle- 
'* terre, & des Puiffances neutres, auffi bien que 
*' .de TAm^rique. Les materiaux en devraietit 
*' ^tre aflembles de toutes ces Nations, et les do- 
cuments les plus importans de tgus, auffi bien 
que les carafteres des AiSeurs & les reflbrts fe- 
crets des AiSlions, font encore receles dans les. 
'* Cabinets & eh chiffres. 

" Soit que vous, Mdnfieur, entrepreniez de 
donner Une Hiftoire gcaerale, ou fimplement des 
remarques & obfervations, feniblables a celles 
que vous avez donnees fur les Grecs fef ks Ro- 
mains ; vous produirez un Ouvrage extreme- 
ment intereflant & inftrudlif, pour la Morale, 
la Politique, la Legiflatipui & je me ferais un 
honneur & un plaifir de vous fournir tous les 
petits fecours qui feront en mon pouvoir pour 
la facilite de vos recherches. II m'eft impoffi- 
" ble de yous dire li le Gouverilement de ce pays 
** fouhaiterait de voir quelque ouvrage profonde- 
ment ecrit, & par un Auteur. d'une grande ce- 
lebrite, en langue Fran9aife. II eft queftioh 
d'expofer des principes de gouvernement, fi 
'* different de ce qu'on trouve en Europe, fur-^ 
'' tout en France, qu'on ne verrait peut-^tre pas 
une >ntrej)rife pareille d'un oeil indifferent: 
c'eft cependant une chofe doht je ne me crois 
pas le juge competent. 

Permettez, Monfieur, que je finifle cette Let^ 
tre en vous donnant une clef pour toute cette 
" Hiftoire. II y a une analogic generale dans' les 
** Gouvernements & les Cara6leres de tous les 
Treize Etats; mais ce ne fut que lorfque les 
d^b^ts & la guerre commencerent en Maffa- 
^* chufetts-Bay, la principale Province de la 

" Nouvellc- 
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NouvellcAngletcrre, gue les ioiHtuiioQ9 pri^ 
mitives firent leur premier effet- G^atre de ceft 
** inftitutions devraient etre bien etuoiees & am-. 
" plemeat examines par quiconqtie vcHidrait 
*^ ccrire avec connaiffancc de caufe fur ce fujeti 
car cUes ant produit un effet decifif> ncm-^feule* 
mcDt dans les premieres d^terminatioos des d^-; 
^ bats, dans les Confeils publics, & les j)remiere^ 
" refolutions de refifter par les ai-mes, mais aulfi 
** par rinfluencc qu'elles eiirent fur les efprit$ 
** des autres Colonies en leur donnant rexemple» 
^' d'adopter plus ou moius les m£mes inftitutions 
'* & des tnefures fetnblables. . 

hcs quatre inftitutions fnentionn^es font . 

1 . Les Villes ou Diftrifts. 

2. Les Eglifes. 

3. Les £coles. 

4. La Milice. 

I. " Les Villes font de certaines etendues de 
pays, ou drftrifts de territoire, dans lefquels 
kaint divifes le Maflachufetts-Bay, le Connec- 
ticut, le New-Hampftiire & le Rbpde«Ifland. 
Chaque Ville contient Tune dans Tautre fix 
** milles ou deux lieues qilarrees. Les habitans 
** qui vivent danif ces limites doivent former, en 
^* vertu de la loi, des corporations ou corps po- 
litiques, & font inveftis de certains pouvoira 
& privileges : comme par exemple, de repairer 
les grands chemins, d'entrcnir les pauvres, de 
*^ choifir les clus, ^les conftables, les coUeSeurs 
** des Taxes & d'autres officiers, & furtout leurs 
*• Reprefentans dans la Legiflature ; comme aufli 
** du droit, de s^aflembler toutes les fois qu'ils 
" font ^ivertis par leUrs Elus, dans les ailemblees 
" de Villes, afin de delibcrer fur les affaires pu- 
bliques de la Ville, ou de donner des inftruflions 
a leurs Repr^ fen tans, Les confequences de 
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^^ cette in(HtutloQ tot ete, <}ue tous4e$ faaUuott 
<^ ayaat acquiis des leur enfance uxxe Jbalntuje de 
*' difcuter, de dfliberer, &,de juger.dca^fkkes 
** publiquet, ^ V ete dans^^cette et^ndue de YiUlet 
" ou diftrids, que les fendai^cnts du . Beiiple i fe 
f^ font formes premiereixieatt & que leurs i^foiu* 
^^, tions oiit ete jpirifes^ depuis le commeQceiB^i^ 
^' jufqu'a la fia des dl^sbais & de la^nensCf 

2^ ^' Les £gii£es font des Sodiet^ Relig&euies> 
^' qui cotopreimaiit le Peuple entier. Cb^Que 
*' Jiftrid conticntnne Parpille & une £glifei X.a 
** plnpart n'en out qu'une, 2c quelques-^uns en ont 
" plufieurs. Chaque ParoifTe a une maifon td'af- 
"^^ feipabl^ee;, & un Jmmftre entretenu a fes pr^res 
" depens. Les Conftitutions des Eglife^s font 
*<^ ejctremement populaircs, & le Cleig^ a peu 
" dinfluence ou a autorite, aPexceptiondexCiUes 
'* que leur f)rQpre pi^te, leur vertu, leurs luaiiere^ 
'* leur donnent naturellement. \. lis font choifis 
"par le peuple de leur ParoUIe, & jpe9oiyent 
" leur ordination du Cleige yoifin. Ik font tons 
** maircs, ont des femilles, & vivent.avec, leiirs 
" Paroiffiens dans nnie par&ite amitd & intimate. 
*' lis vont voir les uialades, exercent la cbarit^ 
" envers les pauvres, afliftent a tons les maria^s 
^* ;& enterremens, & prechent deux, fois chaque 
*' Dimanchej le moindre reproche fait a leur ca- 
•^ radere mor^, leur ferait perdre leur influence, 
** & leur nuirait i jamais. De forte que ce Ipnt 
" des hpmmes fages, vertueux & pieux. Leurs 
" fentiments font ^n general adaptes a ceux du 
peuple, & ils font amis jaloux de la Libert^. 
3. ;* II y a des Ecoles dans chaque ville ; elles 
font etabiies par une Loi exprefle de la Colo^ 
nie ; cbaque ville confiftant en foixante families, 
eft obligee, fous peine d'amende, de maintenir 
" conftamment une Ecole & un maitre qui en- 
" feigne a lire, a ecrire, Tarithmetique, & les prin- 

^ cipes 
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^ cipes des Ungues Latine & Grccque. Tous i 

^^ les enfans des habitans, ceux des riches comme 

** des pauvres, ont le droit d'aller dans cette E- 

** cole publique. On y forme les Emdians pour 

** les Colleges de Cambridge, de New-Haven, de 

** Warwich, & de Dartlimouth j & dans ces Col- 

** leges on €[tvc des Mattres pour ces Ecoles> 

" des Miniftres pour TEglife, des Dodleurs en 

** Droit & en Medecine, & des Magiftrats & 

" Officiers pourle Qouvernement du Pays. 

4. " La Milice comprend tout le Peuple. En 

** vertu des Loix du pays cbaque habitant mile 

** entre 16 & 60 ans, eft enrole dans une Com- 

pagnie & Regiment de Milice, completement 

pourvu de tous fes officiers. II eft oblig6 de 

/* tenir toujours dans fe maifon & a fes propres 

** d^pens, un moufquet en bon ordre, une come 

. ** a poitdre, une livre de cette poudre, douze 

" pierres a feu, vingt-quatre balles de plomb, 

.** une boete a cartouche, & uq, liavre-fac. De- 

«* forte que toute la Contree eft prcte a marcher a 

" fa defenfe au premier fignal. Les Compagnies 

*' & Regiments font obliges de s'aflemblef a un 

" certain tems de Fannee, fur les ordres de leurs 

** officiers, pour la vifitation de leurs armes & 

" munitions, & de faire leurs manoeuvres. 

^" Voici, Monfieur, une petite efquifle des 

^* quatre fources principales de cette fageffe dans 

" les Confeils, de cette habilete, de cette Bravoure 

militaire, qui ont produit la Revolution Ame- 

ricaine, & qui, j'efpere, feront faintement con- 

<* fervees cotnme les fondemens de la Liberte, du ^ 

*^ bonheur & de la profperite du peuple. S'il 

" eft d'autres particularites fur lefquelles je puiflc 

** vous donner des informations, vou$ me ferez 

" Tamite de me le faire favoir. J'ai I'honneur , 

"d'etre 

1782. "JOHN ADAMS.'* 
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